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V I LENIN 

THEORY OF THE AGRARIAN QUESTION 




CAPITALISM IN AGRICULTURE 
Kaiitsky* s Book and Mr Bulgakov s Article 

First Article 

Nachalo, No 1 2 (Section II, pp 1 21), contains an article by 
Mr S Bulgakov entitled **A Contribution to the Question of the 
Capitalist Evolution of Agriculture/’ which is a criticism of Kaut 
sky’s work on the agrarian question Mr Bulgakov quite rightly says 
tliat ‘^Kautaky’a book represents a whole world outlook”, that it is 
of gieat theoretical and practical importance It is, perhaps, the first 
systematic and scientific investigation of the question which has 
given rise to heated debate m all countries, even among writers 
who are agreed on general views and who regard themselves as 
Marxists Mr Bulgakov “confines himself to negative criticism/’ 
to the criticism of “individual postulates in Kautsky’s book” (which 
he “bnefly” — too briefly and very inexactly, as we ^hall see — reviews 
for the readers of Nachalo) “Later on,” Mr Bulgakov hopes “to 
give a systematic expos6 of the question of the capitalist evolution 
of agriculture” and thus “also present a complete world outlook” 
m opposition to Kautsky’s ^ 

have no doubt that Kautaky’a book will give nee to no little 
debate among Marxists in Russia also, and that in Russia also some 
will oppose Kautsky and others will support him At all events, 
the writer of these hnes disagrees moat emphatically with Mr Bulga 
kov’s opinion^ with his appraisal of Kaulsky’s book Notwithstand 
mg Mr Bulgakov’s admission that Die Agrarfrage^ is “a remarkable 
work,” his appraisal is astonishingly sharp, and is written, m a tone 
unusual m a controversy between authors belonging to similar trends 

^ The Agrarian Question^ the title of Kauleky’s book hero under discus 
sion — Ed 
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Here are samples of the expressions Mr Bulgakov uses “extieme 
\y superficial’* “equally little of real agronomics and of real 
economics” “KauUky evades seiious Rcientific problems by 
means of phrases*^ (Mr Bulgakov’s ItalicsM), etc, etc We shall 
therefore carefull) examine the expressions used by the stern critic 
and at the same time introduce the reader to Kautsky’e bodk 


I 

Lven before Mr Bulgakov gels to Kautaky, he, in passing, gives 
a tiouncing to Marx It goes wthout saying that Mr Bulgakov 
emphasises the enonnoue services rendered by the great economist, 
but observes that in Marx’s works one “sometimes” comes across 
even “erroneous views which have been sufficiently refute^ by 
history ” “Among such views is, for example, the one tliat in agn 
culture variable capital diminishes m relation to constant capital 
ju5t as It does in manufactunng industry, so that the organic compo 
sition of agncultural capital continuously nses ” Who is mistaken 
here, Marx or Mr Bulgakov? Mr Bulgakov has m mind the fact 
that in agriculture the progress of technique and the increase in 
intensive farming often lead to an increase In the amount of labour 
necessary to cultivate a given plot of land This is indisputable, 
but it IS very far from being a refutation of the theoiy of the dimi 
notion of variable capital relatively to constant capital, m proper 
tion to constant capital Marx’s theory merely asserts that the rela 
tion V c (v=vanabie capital, c— constant capital) in general has 
a tendency to diminish even though v increases per unit of area 
Is Marx’s theory refuted if, simuItaneouslyT c increases still more 
rapidly? Taken as a whole, agriculture in capitalist countries 
shows a diminution of v and an moreaae of c The rural population 
apd the number of workers, employed in agriculture are dimmish 
mg m Germany, m France and in England, whereas the number of 
machines employed in agriculture is increasing In Germany, for 
example, from 1882 to 1^95, the rural population diminished from 
19 200,000 to 18,500,000 (the number of wage workers in agrl 
cblture diminished from 5,5^0,000 to 5,600,000), vshereas the num 
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her of machines employed in agriculture increased from 458,369 
to 913,391,^ the numher of ateam driven machinea en^ployed in 
agriculture rose from 2,731 (in 1879) to 12,856 (in 1897), and 
the total horse power of the steam driven machinery employed in 
creased still more The number of cattle rose from 15,800,000 to 

17.500.000 and the number of pigs from 9,200,000 to 12,200,000 
(in 1883 and 1892 respectively) In France, the rural population 
diminished from 6,900,000 ("independents”)* in 1882 to 6,600,000 
in 1892 , and the number of agricultural machines increased as fol 
lows 1862—132,784, 1882—278,896, 1892—355,795 The num 
her of cattle m the respective years was as follows 12,000,000, 
13,000,000, 13,700,000, the number of hor^s 2,910,000, 

2.840.000 , 2,790,000 (the diminution m the number of horses in 
the penod 1882 92 was smaller than the diminution of the rural 
population) Thus, on the whole, the histor> of modem capitalist 
countnes has certainly not refuted, but has confirmed the validity 
of Marx’s law for agriculture The mistake Mr Bulgakov made was 
that he too hastily elevated certain facts in agronomics, without 
examining their significance, to the degree of general economic 
laws We emphasise “general,” because neither Marx nor his disci 
pies ever regarded this law otherwise than as the law of the general 
trends of capitalism, and not as a law for ell separate cases. Even 
in regard to industry Marx pointed out that periods of technical 
change (when the relation v c diminishes) are followed by periods 

of progress on the given technical basis (when the relation 

remams constant, and in certain cases may even increase) We know 
of cases in the industrial history of capitalist countries where this 
law 18 dleturbed in whole induslriea For example, when largo 
capitalist workshops (incorrectly termed factories) disintegrate and 
give way to capitalist domestic industry There cannot be any doubt 
that in agriculture the pxoceBs of development of capitalism la im- 
measurably more complex and assumes incomparably more diverse 
forms 

J Various types of machmea are counted up together Uule&i otherwise 
stated, all figures are taken from Kduteky’a book 

*In statifldee the term “independent’ la applied to fanuers aa distinct from 
the adult membera of their families and hired workers , — Ed 
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Let US now paea to Kautaky The outline of agriculture in the 
feudal ©poch from whioh Kautaky starts out is said to be “very 
superficial and superfluous ” It is diflicult to understand the motive 
for sucli a verdict We are sure that if Mr Bulgakov succeeds in 
carrying out his plan to give a systematic eicpos^ of the question 
of the capitalist evolution of agriculture, he will have to depict the 
mam features of the pre capitalist economics of agriculture Without 
this It 18 impossible to understand the character of capitalist eco 
nomica and the transitional forms Which connect it ^ith feudal 
economics Mr Bulgakov himself admits the enormous importance 
of “the form v.hich agncuUure assumed at the bepnriing [Mr Bui 
gakov’s Italics] of its capitalist run ’* Kautsky starts precisely from 
“the beginning of the capitalist lun” of Emopean agnculture In 
our opinion, KaiUsky’s outline of feudal agnculture is excellent, 
It reieals that remarkable distinctness and ability to select what is 
most important and essential without becoming submerged in /second 
late details which, m general, are charactenstic of this author In. 
his intioduotlon Kautaky first of all gives an extremely precise and 
correct presentation of the question In most emphatic terms he 
declares 

“TheiC Is not the slightest doubt — \fQ are prepared to accept ihifl a pnori 
[von vomherem] — that ftgricaltupo does not devdop according to the pattom 
in industry; it b subject to speoial laws (S 56) 

The task is 

^ to investigate whether capital conquers agriculture and how it conquers it, 
how it traneforma it, hovr it Invahaatea old forma of production and forms 
of pTopeity and creates the need for new forms.’ (S 6 ) 

Such, and only such, a presentation of the question can result 
m a satisfactory explanation of “the development of agnculture 
in capitalist society’* (the title of the first, theoretical part of Kaut 
ftky *6 book) ^ 

At the beginning of the “capitalist run’* agnci^lture was in the 
hands of the peasantry, who, as a general rule, were subordinated 
to the feudal regime of social economy And Kautsky first of nil 
describes the system of peasant farming, the amalgamation of agri 
culture with domestic industry, and then the elements of decay m 
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ihiB paradise of petty bourgeois and conservative wnters (a la Sis 
mondi)^ the significance of usury and the gradual 

penetration into the countryflide, into the peasant lionsohold itaelf, of ihr 
class antagonism which degtroya the ancient harmony and coinmunitv of 
interests MS 13 ) ^ 

This process started as far back as tlie Middle Ages, and 
not completely come to an end to this day We emphasise this be 
cause It shows immediately how incorrect is Mr Bulgakov’s state 
ment that Kautsky did not even raise the question of who was the 
vehicle of teclinical progress in agriculture Kautsky raised and 
answered that question quite definitely, and anyone who reads his 
book carefully will appreciate the truth (often forgotten by the 
Narodniki, agronomists and many others) that the vehicle of tech 
meal progress in modem agn culture is the rural bourgeosie^ both 
petty and big, and (as Kautsky has shown) the big bourgeoisie 
plays a more important role in this respect than the petty hour 
geoisie 


n 

After descnbing (in Chaptei III) the mam reature*^ of feudal 
agriculture the predominance of the three field system the most 
conservative sy<item in agriculture the oppression and exproprla 
tion of the peasantry by the big landed anstocracy the organisa 
tion of feudal capitalist farming by the latter, the transformation 
of the peasantry into starving paupers {Hungerleider) in the 17th 
and 18th centunes, the development of boungeois peasants {Gross 
bauern, who constantly employ hired labourers and day laboiirersl 
for whom the old forms of rural relationships nnd landed property 
were unsuitable, the abolition of these forms and the piving of the 
way for “capitalist, intensive farming” (S 26) b> the forces of the 
bourgeois class which was developing in the womb of mdustr) and 
the towns — after describing M this Kautsky goes on to describe 
“modern agriculture ” (Chapter IV ) 

This chapter contains a remarkably exact concise and lucid 
outline of the gigantic revolution which capitalism brought about 
in agriculture by transforming the routine craft of pea«^ant<‘ crushed 
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b> poverty aud ignorance into the scientific application of agro^ 
nonmca, by disturbing the age long stagnation of agriculture, and 
by giving (and continuing to give) an impetus to the rapid develop 
ment of the productive forces of social labour The three field system 
gave ^^ay to the rotation of crops syetem, the maintenance of cattle 
and the cultivation of the soil were improved, tlie yield increased, 
the specialisation of agriculture — the division of labour among 
various branches of agriculture — greatly developed Pre capitalist 
uniformity gave way to increasing diversity, accompanied by tech 
meal progiess la all branches of agriculture The introduction of 
maclnneiy m agriculture and the employment of steam power began 
and iapidl> dei eloped, the employment of electric power, which, 
as apeciahats point out, i$ destined to play an even greater role in 
tins branch of production than steam power, has started The con 
8l ruction of auxiliary roads, land improvement and the employ 
mont of artificial fcrtihsera in accordance with the data of tlie 
physiology fof plants have developed, bactartology has begun to be 
applied in agnculture Mr Bulgalcov’s aaserUon that Kautsky “does 
not accomopany tins data^ with an economic analysis” is totally 
groundless Kaulsk) precisely indicates the connection between this 
rovolution and the growth of the market (in particular, the growth 
ot the towns) and the subjection of agriculture to competition^ which 
compelltd the transformation and spedaliaation of agriculture 

*Thla revolution, which has its origin in urban capital, increases the 
depoivdenoe of the farmer on the market and, moreover, eoustantly changes 
the market conditions essential for it. A branch of production which WQ9 profit 
abT© while the iocal market was ceoneoted with the World market merely bv a 
highroad hecomca unprofitable and must necesBarllv bo superseded by another 
branch of production when a railway ia run ttitougn the locality li, for exam 
pie the railway brings cheaper grain, the produolion of grain becomes unprofit 
ablff, but at the same time a market is created for milk The growth of 

^“All this data” Mr Bulgakov asserla, *‘can ho obtained from any [aicH 
handbook on the economics of agriculture ” Wo do not aharo Mr Bulgakov’s 
roay opinion about “handbooks” Of “any handbook** take dio Russian hooka 
by Mesert Skvortsov (S/eam TronsporO and N Kablukov (iectwre^, half of 
which are reproduced in a ‘neW’* book, The Conditions of Development of 
Pe(fi(mt Economy in Russia) From neither of these books could the reader 
obtain a picture of (he revolution capitalism has brou^t about in agriculture, 
bec^ug^ neither of the authors set out to present the general picture of the 
transition froin feudal to capitalist economy > 
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cominodity circulation, render® possible llio introduction in the country of new, 
Improved vanetic® of crops,*' etc (S 87-38,) 

In the feudal epoch says Kautsky, there was no agriculture except 
small agriculture, for the landlord cultivated his fields with the same kind 
of Implements os the p^sanls used Capitalism for the first time created the 
possibility of carrying on large scale produoiion in agncullure, which is 
technically more rational than small production 

In speaking of agricultural machinery, Kautsky (it should be 
said in passing that m doing so he points precisely to the specific 
features of agriculture in this respect) elucidates the vapitalist 
manner in which it is employed, the influence it has upon the work 
era, the significance of machinery as a factor of progress and the 
‘‘reactionary utopianism” of schemes for restricting the employment 
of agricultural machinery 

* Agricultural machinery will continue Ita irons! ormallvo activlly It will 
drive the rural workers Into the towns and in this way serva as a powerful 
instrument for raising wages in the rural districts, on the one hand and for 
the further development of the employment of machinery in agnculture, on 
the other * (S 41 ) 

We will add that in special chapters Kautsky elucidates in detail 
the capitalist character of modem agriculture, the relation be- 
tween large scale and small production, and the proletarianisation 
of the peasantry As we see, Mr Bulgakov’s assertion that Kautsky 
“does not raise the question as to why all these wonderful changes 
were necessary ’ U totally wrong 

In Chapter V (“The Capitalist Character of Modern Agricul 
ture”) Kautsky expounds Marx’s theory of value, profit end rent 

* Without money, moclom agricultural production ia Impossible ** says 
Kautsky, %rt what Is the same thing, It is impossible without capital Indeed 
under the present mode of production any sum of money which does not 
ferve the pi^rpose of individual consumption can be iransfonnod into capital 
te , into value, which gives rise to surplus ^aluo and, as a general rule, really 
becomes transformed into capital Hence, modern agricultural production Is 
capitalist produerton ” (S 56 1 

Incidentally, this passage enables us to appraise the following 
statement made by Mr* Bulgakov 

“I employ this tetm [capitalist agriculture] in the ordinary aenae (in the 
same sense that Kautsky employe It), ie In the sense of large scale produc- 
tion in agriculture Actually, however IsfcU, when the whole of the national 
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economy is organised on capitalist lines there is no non capitalist agriculture^ 
the whole of ivhich is determined by the general conditions of the organisation 
of production and only wiihm these limits should the distinction he made 
liclween large scale, entrepreneur fannmg and arnall farming For the sake 
of clarity a now terra Is required hero also 

And so Ml Bulgakov corrects Kautsky “Actually, hov^ 

ever/’ as the readei sees, Kautsky did not employ the term “capital 
ist agriculture*’ in the “ordinary/* inexact sense m which Mr Bui 
gakov employs it Kautsky understands perfectly well, and says so 
very precisely and clearly, that under the capitalist mode of pro 
duction all agricultural production is “as a general rule” capitalist 
production In support of this opinion ho quotes the simple fact 
that in order to cany on modern agriculture money is needed, and 
that xn modern society money which is not used for individual 
consumption becomes capital It seems to us that this la somewhat 
clearer than Mr Bulgakov’s “correction/’ and that Kautsky has 
fully proved that it is possible to dispehse with a “new lexin ” 

In Chapter V of his book Kautsky asserts, inter aluiy that both 
the tenant farmer system which has developed so fully in England 
and the mortgage system which is developing with astonishing 
rapiditv m continental Europe in essence, express one and the same 
process^ mz , the separaiion of the farmer from the lend ^ Under 
the capitalist tenant farmer system this separation is as clear as 
daylight Under the mortgage system it is “loss clear, and things 
are not so simple, but in essence it amounta to the aame thing” 
(S 86) 

Indeed, it ib obvious that the mortgaging of land is the mort 
gaging, or sale of ground rent Consequently, under the mortgage 
system, oa well as under the tenant fanner system, the receivers of 
rent (==the landowners) are separated from the receivers of entre* 
pneneur profits (:=farmers, rural entrepreneurs) “In general the 
significance of thi& assertion of Kaulsky’s is unclear” to Bui 
gakov 

’ ' Maix pointed to this prooose Jn Volume III of CapUed (-wiiliout exaniin 
ing its '^orloua forms In diffeiciU countxiee) and observed that this Bcpatftllon 
of '‘land as an instrument of production from property in land and land 
owners’’ h ’one of area* onlromre of the capitalist mode of production ” 
(Karl Marx, Capital, Vol ITT C H K'^rr edition, pp 7^3 M ) 
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It can hardly bo considered as proved that the mortgage system expresses- 
the separation of the land from the farmer Firstly it cannot be proved 
that debt absorbs the lahoie of rent diis ts possible only by way of cxce]i 
lion * 

To this we reply There is no need to prove that interest on morl 
gage debts absorbs the whole ot rent^ just as there is no need to 
prove tliat the actual amount of rent paid comcides with rent It is 
feiiffiuent to prove that moxlgage debts are growing with enormous 
rapidity , that the landowners strive to mortgage all their land, strive 
to sell the whole of the rent The existence of this tendency — a theo 
retical economic analysis can, in general, deal only with tendencies 
— cannot be doubted Consequently, there can be no doubt about the 
process of separation of the land from the farmer The combination 
of the receiver of rent and the receiver of entrepreneur profits in 
one person is, “from the historical point of view, an exception [ist 
histonsch eine Ausnahme] ” (S 91 ) 

‘Secondly, the caueea and sourcea of the debt must be analysed m each 
separate case in order to understand Its significance * 

Probably this is either a miapnnt or a slip Mr Bulgakov uin 
not demand that an economist (who, moreover, is dealing with “tlie 
development of agriculture in capitalist society** in general) should 
or could, investigate the causes of the debt “m each separate case ** 
Even if Mr Bulgakov wanted to say that it la necessary to analyse 
the causes of debt in various countries in various periods, we lqii 
not agree with him Kautsky is quite right when he su^b that too 
many monographs on the agrarian question ha\e aCcunuilated, and 
that the urgent task of modern theory is not to add new monographs 
but to “investigate the mam trends of the capitalist evolution of 
agnculture as a whole ** (I'orrede, S VI ) 

Among these mam trends is undoubtedly the separation ot the 
land from the farmer in the form of an increase in mortgage debt« 
Kautsky precisely and clearly defined the real significance of moit 
gages their progressive historical character (the separation of the 
lard from the farmer is one of the conditions for the socialisation 
of agnculluie, S 88) , the essential role they play in the capitalist 
evolution of agriculture ^ All Kautsky’s arguments on tins quefetion 

' The increase in mortgage debts does not always imply that ngnculturc 
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are extremely valuable theoretically and provide a powerful weapon 
against the bourgeois talk, which is so widespread (particularly 
in “any liandbook on the economics of agriculture”), about the 
“misfortune” of debts and about “measures of assistance ” 

Thirdly concludes Mr Bulgakov, rented land may In ite turn, be mort 
gaged and in this sense it may assume the same position as non rented iand ‘ 

A strange argument^ Let Mr Bulgakov point to at least one 
economic phenomenon, to at least one economic category, that is 
not interwoven with others The fact that there are cases when rent 
and mortgage coincide does not refute, does not even weaken the 
theoretical statement that the process of the land becoming separated 
from the farmer is expressed m two forms in the tenant farmer 
system, and in mortgage debts 

Mr Bulgakov also declares dial Kautsky’s statement that “the 
count 1103 in which the tenant farmer system le developed are also 
the countries in which large land ownership predominates^^ (S 88 ) 
ifl “still moie unexpected” and “quite wrong ” 

Kautsky speaks here of the concentration of land ownership 
(under the tenant farmer system) atid the concentration of mort 
gages (under the system in which the landowners themselves farm 
their land) as conditions which facilitate the abolition of the private 
ownership of lapd On the question of the concentration of land 
ownership, continues Kautsky, there are no statistics “which would 
enable one to trace the amalgamation of several properties in single 
hands” , hut “in general it may be token” tliat the increase in the 
number of leases and the increase in the area of rented land proceed 
side by side with the concentration of land ownership “The couii 
tries in which the tenant farmer system 13 developed are also couu 
tnea in which largo land ownership predominates ” It is clear that 
the whole of this ai^;uiment of Kaut^ky’s applies only to countries 
in which the tenant farmer system 13 developed, but Mr Bulgakov 
lefetB to tast Prussia, where, he “hopes to ehow,^’ there is an inciease 

i4 hi a * The progtftES and protponty of agclculturo (as 

well 03 ita decline) ‘^should also find expression in an increase in mortgage 
d^bl<?'-'fir5dy^ because ptogresaitiR agriculture ifl incroaflingly In need of 
oapnal, and secondly because of tbe merePse In ground rent which {acUltai 
' tlie expansion of agricultural eredti B7 ) 
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in the number of leases side by aide with the break up of large land 
ownership — and thinks that by means of this single example he is 
refuting Kautskyl It is a pity* hovveyer, that Mr Bulgakov forgets 
to inform hia readers that Kautsky himself points to the break up 
of largo estates and the growth of peasant tenant farming in the 
East Elbe province and, in doing so, elucidates, as we shall see later 
on,^ the real significance of these processes 

Kaulaky proves that the concentration of land ownership is taking 
place in oountnea in which mortgage debts exist by pointing to the 
concentration of mortgage institutions Mr Bulgakov thinks that 
this IS no proof In hia opinion, 

“It lulght cosily he the case that the de conceatTaUon of capital (by the 
Issue of shores) Is proceeding ^Ide by aide with the concentration of credit 
inatitutiona * 

Well, w’O shall not start arguing wuh Mr Bulgakov on this 
point 


in 

After examining the mam features of feudal and capitalist agn 
culture, Kautsky passea on to the question of “large scale and small 
production” in agriculture (Chapter VI) This chapter is one of 
the best in Kautsky’s book In it he first examines the “technical 
superiority of large scale production *’ In deciding in favour of 
large scale production Kautsky does not give an abstraot formula 
which ignores the enormous variety of agncultural relationships 
(as Mr Bulgakov quite groundlesslv supposes), but on the contra 
ry, he clearly and precisely points to ie necoesrtj of taking this 
variety into account in applying the theoretical law m practice In 
the first place, “fi goes without saying' that the superiority of large 
scale production over small production in agriculture as mevitahle 
only when “all other conditions are equal ” (S 100 My italics ) 
In Industry, also, the law of the superiority of large scale produc 
tion IB not as absolute and as simple as js sometimes thought, there, 
too, It Is the equality of “other conditions'^ (which does not always 


* See p 25 in thia volunw 
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exist) that ensures the full validity of the law In agriculture, how 
ever, which is distinguished for the incomparably greater complex 
ity and vanety of its relationships, tlie full validity of the law of 
the superiority of large-scale production is hemmed ui by consider 
abl> stricter conditions For example, Kautsky very aptly observes 
that on tlie borderline between the peasant and the small landlord 
estate “quantity is transformed into quality*’ the big peasant farm 
may be “if not technically, then, at any rate, economically superior” 
to the small landlord farm The keeping of a scientifically educated 
manager (one of the important advantages of large scale produc 
tion) 18 too costly for a small estate, and the management by the 
owner himself is very often rntrcly “Junker” and by no means scien 
tific management Secondly, large scale production in agnculture 
IS superior to small production only up to a certain limit Kautsky 
closely investigates this limit later on It also goes without saying 
tliat thia limit differs in different branches of agnculture and under 
different social -econoraic conditions Thirdly, Kautsky does not in 
the least ignore the fact that, “50 /or,” branches of agriculture exist 
in which, as experts admit, small production can compete ivith large- 
scale production, for example, vegetable gardening, vine growing, 
industrial crops, etc (S 115 ) But these branches occupy a position 
quite subordinate to the principal {entsclieidenden) branches of 
agriculture viz , the production of grain and livestock farming 
Moreover, 

“even in vegetable gardeniiifc and \me growing there are already fairly sue 
cessful lorge scale cnterpriBcs ** (S 115 ) 

Hence, 

taking agriculture as a whole Um AUgemeinen]^ ihooo branches in which 
small production is superior to large scale production need not bo taken into 
account and it Is quite pemusslble to say that large scale production is 
decidedly su^ierior to smoU production” (S 116) 

After proving the technical supenority of large scale production 
in agncultUie (we shall present Kautsky’s arguments in greater 
detail later on in examining Mr BulgakovV ob^ectiona^) Kautdty 
asks 


^ Soo pp 15 20 in this volume 
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What can small production aot off against the advantages oC large scale 
production’ 

And he r^opliea 

“The greater diligence and groatet care of the worker who, unlike the 
hired labourer^ works for himself and the low level of requirements of the 
small Independent farmer which is even lower than that of the agricultural 
labourer * (S 106) , 

and by quoting a number of striking facta concerning the position 
of the peasants in Trance, England and Germany Kautsky lejivea 
no doubt whatever about "overwork and under consunvption m small 
production ” Finally, JCautsky points out that the super! only of 
large scale production also finds expression in the stnving of farm 
eis to form associatiojis "Associated production is large scale pro 
duction ’’ The fuss made by the ideologists of the petty bourgeoisie 
in general, and the Russian Narodmki ui particular (for example, 
tJie above mentioned book by Mr Kablukov), about the email farm 
ers’ a'wciationa is i\ell known The more significant, therefore, is 
Kautsky’s excellent analysis of the role of these associations Of 
course, the small farmers’ associations are a link in economic pro 
gress, but they express progress toward captUdism (Fortschnit zum 
Kapiudismus) and not toward collectivismy as is often thought and 
abseited (S 118 ) As&ociauons do not diminish but enhance the 
superiority {Vor^prung) of large scale production over small pro 
duction in agriculture, because the big farmers enjoy greater op 
portuniUea of forming associations and take greater advantage of 
these opportunities It goes without saying that Kautsky very emphat 
ically admits that communal, collective large scale production is 
superior to capitalist large scale production He deals with the ex 
penments in collective farming made in England by the followers 
of Robert Owen and with Bnalogous^ communities in the Upited 
States All these experiments, says Kautsky, irrefutably prove that 
it IS quite possible for workers to carry on large scale modem farm 
ing collectively, but in order that this possibility may become a 
reality "a number of well knoivn economic, political and intellectual 

^ On pages 12<V-26 Kautsky describes tbe agrlcuKurol communnies in Rala 
hme wblob incidentally IVfr Dioneo tells his Ruaalan readers about in Russ 
Aoye Bogatstvo No 2 for ihia year e 1899 — Fd ) 
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tonduions’^ are necessary The transition of the small producer 
(both artisan and peasant) to collective production is hindered by 
the extremely low development of solidarity and discipline^ their 
isolation from eoch other and their “property owner fanaticiain," 
which IB observed among West European peasants, and, we will 
add, also among the Russian “community”! peasants (recall A N 
Engelhardt and G Uspensky) Kautsky categonuilly declares that 

It J8 absurd to expect that the peasant in mo^rn society will paas to 
community production ” (S 129 ) 

Such IS the extremely rich content of Chapter VI of Kautsky’s 
book Mr Bulgakov is particularly displeased with thia chapter 
Kautsky, we are told, is guilty ot the “fundamental sin” of mixing 
tip vanous concepts, “technical advantages are mixed up with eco 
nomio advantages” Kautsky “proceeds from the wiong assumption 
that iQchnically more perfect mode of production is more perfect, 

/ e , more virile, economically ” This emphatic argument of Mr Bui 
gakov^s IS quite groundless, of which, we hope, the reader has been 
convinced by our exposition of KauUky’s hue of argument Without 
In the least ra;ixing up technique with economics,® Kautsky quite 
rightly investigates the question of the correlation between large 

! The old Ruasian “mir —Ed Eng ed 

® The only thing Mr Diilgakov could quote In support of lus claim ia the 
iUle Kautaky save to the hm pan of hi* Chapter VI *‘b) The Tcc/inicai 
Superiority of Large Scale Production,” whereas this section deals with the 
technical and also the economic advantages of large scale production But 
dopa dlls prove Kautsky conjws tedinlqua with eeonovnica? And, etncl 
‘ ly speaking, it ia sdH on open quoadon a« to whether KauUky’a title is Inex 
act The point is that Kautsky’s object was to contrast the contents of the first 
apd second parts of Chapter Vl in the first part (a) he deals vdth the techni 
cal euporionty of large-scale production in capitalist agricultuio and here, in 
addition to machinery eto he mentiona, for example, credit ‘A peculiar 
sort of technical supenonty,” eaya Mr Bulgakov Ironically But "Kira him 
qui rira U dernier r (He who laughs last laughs beat — Ed ) Glance Into 
Kautaky^a hook and you will see that he has in mitid, principally, the progress 
made in the technique of granting ctodiu (and later oij in the technique of 
GObin^ercc), which are accessible only to the big farmer On the other Hand, 
in the aecofad part of this chapter (b) ho compares the quantity of labour 
expended by and the rate of consumption of the workers in large scale pro 
ducilpn With Aoie in aiitall production Consequently in this part Kautsky 
examines the purely ecqnojnic differettce between small and large scale pro* 
emotion The economics of credit and coiairterce are the same for both, but 
the technique is different 
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scale and small production in agncuUure, other conduwns being 
equals under the capitalist system o{ piodiiction In the very first 
sentence of the first part of Chapter VI Kautsky points precise^> 
to this connection between the level of development of capitalism 
and the degree of validuy of the law of the •siipenonty of large 
scale agriculture 

' The more capitalistic agriculture becomeSi the more it develops the quah 
latlve difference beUveen the technique ol small pioductlon and that of larg-* 
scale production ** (S 92 ) 

This qualitative difference did not exist m pre capitalist agncnl 
ture What then can be said about this stern admonition to Vkhich 
Mr Bulgakov treats Kautsky 

As a matter of fact, the queation should have been put a$ follow^ yiha\ 
Blgnlficance In the competition between large scale and small production can 
this or that specific feature of each of those forms of production ha^c under 
the present social economic Conditions? 

This “correction’* bears the same character as the one ive exam 
ined above 

Let us see now how Mr Bulgakov refutes Kautsky’a arguments 
in favour of the technical supenority of large scale production m 
agriculture Kautsky says 

*‘Onc of the moat Important diatinctions between agriculture and industry 
is that in agriculture production m the proper sense of the word IfFiTtschafts 
betnebt an ccqnomio enterprise] is usually contieclod with the household 
IHaushalt^f which is not the case in industry” 

That ll\e larger household has the advantage over the email 
household in the saving of labour and materials hardly needs 
proof The former purchases (note thia^ V I 

* kerosene, chicory and marganne wholesale, the latter pni chases these at 
tides retail, etc ” (S 93 ) 

Mr Bulgakov ‘‘corrects” him ^ 

'Kautsky did not mean to say that this was technically more adiah- 
togeous, but that it coats less'*! 

> The inlUals lor V Ilyin— the now dt j>Jwne -with which Lenin 
this book end other books published legally under the laarlst regime— Ad 
Eng ed 
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Is it not clear that m this case (as in all the others) Mr Bulga 
kov’s attempt to “correct’’ Kautsky was more than infelicitous^ 

This argument,^^ contijiues the stem critic **19 also very doubtful in itgelf 
because under certain conditions the value of the product may not include 
the value of the acattered huta, tvhoreas the value of a common house is in 
eluded even ^\ith the intereat This, too, depends upon flocial-economic contii 
tions, which — and not the alleged technical advantages of large scale produt 
tion over small production — should have been investigated 

In the first place, Mr Bulgakov forgets the trifle that Kautsky, 
after comparing the significance of large scale production with that 
of small production when alt oiher conditions are equals proceeds 
to examine these conditiona in detail Consequent!) , Mr Bulgakov 
wants to \uinp together different questions Secondly, why does the 
value of the peasants* huts fail to enter into the value of the prod 
uct? Only because the peasant “does not count” the value of the 
timber he uses or the labour he expends m building and repairing his 
hut In so far as the peasant otill carries on natural economy, he, of 
course, need “not count” his labour, and it la a pity that Mr Bulga 
kov forgets to tell his reaxJers that Kautsky very clearly and precisely 
points this out on pp 265 67 of his book (Chapter VIII, “The Prole 
tarianisation of the Peasant”) But wc aie now discussing the “social 
economic conditions” of capitalism and not of natural economy or 
of simple commodity production Under capitalist social conditions 
“not to count” one’s labour means working for nothing (for the 
merchant or other capitalist) , it means working for inadequate 
pay for labour power that is expended, it means reducing the level 
of consumption below the standard As we have seen, Kautsky fullN 
recognised and correctly appraised this distinguishing feature of 
small production In his objections to Kautsky, Mr Bulgakov repeats 
the usual tnck and the usual mistake of the bourgeois and petty 
bourgeois econonjists These economists have deafened us with their 
praises of the “vitality” of the small peasant, who, they say, need 
not fcount hfs own labour, or chase after profit and rent, etc These 
g 04 >d people forget that such arguments confuse the “aocial-econom 
1C conditions” of natural economy and of simple commodity pro 
ductlon with those of capitalism Kautsky excellently explains all 
these mistakes and draws a strict distinction between the various 
systems of social-economic relationships He says 
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*"11 ihe agricultural production of the small peaaant is not drav/n Into the 
sphere of commodity production, if it is merely a part of household economy, 
It also remains outside the sphere of the centralising tendencies of the modern 
mode of production However ii rational hia parccllised economy may no 
matter what waste of effort 1 1 may lead to fae clings to it tightly just a* his 
wife clings to her wretched household economy which also produces infinitely 
miserable results with the same enormous expenditure of labour power but 
which IB the only sphere in which she is not subject to another 9 nile and 
Jr free from exploitation ’* (S 165 ) 

The situation changes when natural economy is eliminated by 
commodity production The peasant then has to sell hia produce, 
purchase implements, and purchase land As long as the peasant 
remains a simple commodity producer^ he can be satisfied with the 
standard of Imng of the ^vage ^Norker, he needs neither profit nor 
rent, he can pay a higher price for land than the capitalist entre 
prerteiir can pay (S 166 ) But i?imple commodity production is ehm 
mated hy capitalist production If, for example, the peasant has 
mortgaged his land, he must also obtain the rent which he has sold 
to the creditor At this stage of development the peasant can only 
formally be regarded as a simple commodity producer De facto 
he usually has to deal with the capitalist — the creditor, the mer 
chant, the industrial entrepreneur — from ^shom he must beg fodr 
* auxiharj occupation,* i e , to whom he must sell hia labour power 
At this stage — and Kaoitsky, we repeat, compares large scale produc 
tion with small production in agriculture in capitalist society — the 
possibility of “not counting one*a labom** means only one thing 
for the peasant, viz, working himself to death and continua-lly cut 
ting down his requuements 

Equally unsound are the other objections raised by Mr Bulga 
kov Small production permits of the employment of machinery 
within narrower limits, the small proprietor finds it more difficult 
and dearer to obtain credit, says Kautsky Mr Bulgakov thinks that 
these arguments are wrong and refers to peasant associations! 
He completely ignores the evidence brought forward by Kautsky 
whose appraisal of tliese associatipns and their significance we quoted 
above On the queshon of machinery Mr Bulgakov again reproaches 
Kautsky for not raising the “more general economic question, viz , 
what, in general, is the econoinio role of machinery in agriculture 
[Ml Bulgakov has already forgotten about Chapter VI of Kautsky’s 
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book’ ] and IB it as inevitable an instmraent here as in manufaclunng 
industry?” Kautsky clearly pointed to the capitalist manner in 
which machinery is employed in modern agriculture (S 39, 40 et 
seq ), noted the specific features of agncultuio which create 
“technical and economic difficulties” for the employment of machm 
ery in agriculture (S 38 et seq ) , and quoted data on the growuig 
employment of machinery (S 40), on its teclmical significance (S 
42 et seq ), and on the role of steam and electricity Kautsky indi 
Gated the size of farm that was necessary, in accordance with the 
laws of agronomics, m order to (make the fullest oise of various 
machines (S 94), and pointed out that according to the German 
census of 1895 the employn>ent of machinery steadily and rapidly 
increases from the small farms to the big ouea (2 per cent in farms 
up to two hectares, 13 8 per cent iii farms of 2 to 5 hectares, 45 8 
per cent in farms of 5 to 20 hectares , 78 8 per cent in farms of 20 
to 100 hectares and 94 2 per cent in farms of 100 and more hec 
taxes) Instead of these figures, Mr Bulgakov would have preferred 
“general” arguments about the “invincibility” or non invincibility 
of machines^ 

**The argmnent that a krgdr number of working animalfl per hectare b 
employed m email production is unconvincing becauee the degree 
of livestock farming is not invesHgated^-^says Mi Bulgakov 

We open Kautaky’s book at the page which contains this argu 
ment and read the following 

^ The IsTgo number of cows in amall farming [per 1 000 heotaroa] 
is to no small extent also dotcormined by l!hj& fact that the pensant ongbgca more 
In Uyedtock farming and less in the production of grain than the big farmer, 
hut this does not explain the difference in the maintenance of horses ” (Page 
96, orf which are quoted figures for Saxony for 1860, for the whole of GerijiHUy 
for 1883 and for England for 1880 ) 

Wc recall the fact that in Russia the Zemstvo statistics reveal 
the sapie law expressing the siiperiority of large scale farttting over 
small fanrdiig the big peasant farms need a smaller number of 
cattle and implements per unit of land than the small peasantry ’ 

» ()/ y E Postnikov, Peasant Farming in Sanlh Russia Compare witli 
V Uyin, Peveiopmertt of Capitalism Chapter H Section I (Lenin here relcri 
|o hia hook The Deiehpment of Capitalism in Russiot selections from which 
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Mr Bulgakov does not by any means fully present Kautsky’a 
arguments on the superiority of large scale over small production 
in capitalist agriculture The superiority of large-scale farming 
lies not only in the fact that tliere is less waste of cultivated area» a 
savmg m liveatooL and implements, better uuli&ation of implements, 
svider possibihries of employing niachmeiy and larger opporlutnlies 
for obtaining credit, it also lies in the commercial eupenority of 
large scale production, the employment in the latter of scientifically 
trained managers (Kautsky, S 104 ) Large scale farming utilises 
the CO operation of workers and division of labour to a larger 
extent Kautsky attaches particular importance to the scientific, 
agronomic education of the farmer 

BcientificalJy well educated farmer can be employed only by such a 
faxra ae is sufficiently large lo enable the work of management and super 
vision to fully engage the person’s labour power” (S 9B ”The size of such 
farms varies according to the type of farm/’ from three heclores of vineyards 
to 500 hectares of extensive farming ) 

In this connection Kauteky mentions the interesting and extreme 
]y characteristic fact that the establishment of primary and higher 
agricultural sclioola benefits not the peasant but tlie big farmer, by 
providing the latter with employees (the same thing is observed 
in Russia) 

”Tho highoT education that is required fox fully ration aliaed production 
U hardly compatible with the preaent conditions of existence of the peasants 
This, of course la a condemnation not of higher eduoetiont but of the condl 
lions of life of the peasanta It merely means that peaBoni production is able 
to exist aide by side with large-scale production not because it is more highly 
productive, but because its requirements are less” (S 99^ 

Laige scale production must emplo) not only peasant labourers, 
but also urban workers, whose requirements are on an mcomparaUy 
higher level 

Mr Bulgakov calls the highly intevestiug and important data 
which Kauteky quotes lo prove the existence of ^^overwork and 
under consumption in small producUon^^ few^^ { 1 ) ^‘casual** (? ?) 
^‘quotations ” Mr Bulgakov “undertakes’’ to cite an equal number 
of “quotations of ah opposite character ” He^ merely forgets to say 

are given m Selected JTorAa Vol I The part bemn here refer* to ie not 
included, however i It will bo found in CoUecied fiTorA^j, Vol IHi Russian 
edldon, pp 41-53 — Sd.) 
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\sliether he also undertakes to make an opposite assertion which he 
would prove by ‘‘quotations of on opposite character ” This la the 
^\hole point 1 Does Mr Bulgakov undertake to assert that large 
f^cale production in capitalist society differs from peasant production 
in the prevalence of overwork and low requirements of the 
worker under Mr Bulgakov is too cautious to make such a 
comical assertion He considers it possible to evade the overwork 
and lowier consumptipn of the peasant by remarking that “m some 
places the peasant is prosperous and in other places he is poor’Ml 
What would be said of an economist who> instead of generalising 
the data on the position of small and largC'Scale production, began 
to investigate the difference in the “prosperity^* of the population of 
various “places”? What would be said of an economist who evaded 
the overwork and lower consumption of handicraftsmen compared 
With the factory workers with the remark that “in some places 
handicraftsmen are prosperous and in other places they are poor**? 
Incidentally, a word about handicraftsmen Mr Bulgakov writes 

‘‘Apparently Kautaky was mentally drawing a parallel with Hausindusirie^ 
where there are no technical llmlle to overwork [as in agriculture], hut this 
parallel is unsuitable here “ 

Apparently, we say in reply to this, Mr Bulgakov waa astonish 
Ingly inattentive to the book he waa criticising, for Kautsky waa not 
“mentally drawing a parallel** with Hausindiistne, but pointed to 
It directly and precisely on the very first page of that part of the 
chapter which deals with the question of overwork (Chapter VI, b, 
S 106) 

“As in domestic mduatry {Hausindustnc] , the work of the children oi the 
family in small peasant farming ia even more hatmful than working for wages 
for other people" 

However emphatically Mr Bulgakov decrees that thia parallel 
is unsuitable hero, his opinion is nevertheless entirely erroneous In 
mduatty, overwork has no technical limits, but for the pcaaantry It 
“limited by the technical conditions of agricultuire,** argues Mr Bui 
gatev The question arises who, indeed, confuses tecbmque wltij 
economics, I^utsky or Mr Bulgakov? What has the technique of 


^ PomcBtiQ industry — i?d Fng ed 
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agriculture, or of domestic industry, to do with the ca^e when facta 
prove that the small producer m agriculture and in industry drives 
children to work at an earlier age, works more hours per day, 
lives “more frugally,” and cuts down hia requirements to such a level 
that in a civilised country hb is singled out as a real “barbarian” 
(Marx’s expression)? Can the economic similarity of such phe 
iiomcna in agriculture and in industry be denied on the grounds 
that agriculture has a large number of specific features (which 
Kautsk) does not forget in the least)? “The small peasant could 
not put m mold work than his field requires even if he wanted to,” 
says Mr Bulgakov But the small peasant can and does work four 
teen and not twelve hours a day, can and does woik with that 
supei nonnal intensity which wears out his nerves and musclea 
much more quickly than the normal Moreoier, \vhnt an incorrect 
and extreme abstraction it is to reduce all the peasant’s work to 
field work You will find nothing of the kind in Kautskv’s book 
Kautfiky knows perfectly well that the peasant also works in the 
household, works on budding and repairing his hut, his pigsty, his 
implements, etc , “no/ counting*^ nil this os additional work, for 
which a wage woiker on a big farm would demand payment at the 
usual rote Is it not clem to every unprejudiced person that over 
work for the peasant — for the «<inall tiller of the soil — goes on 
uilhin incomparably wider limits than for the small artisan if he 
IS oitly an artisan*^ The overwork of the small tiller of the soil is 
^rikingly demonstrated as a universal phenomenon by the fact 
that nil bourgeois writers unanimously testify lo the “diligence” and 
“frugality” of the peasants and accuse ill© workers of “indolence” 
and “extravagance ’ 

The small peasants, says an iniestigator of the life of the rural 
popnlalion in Westphalia quoted by Kavitsky, ovenwik tlieir chil 
dren to such an extent tliat their physical development is retarded, 
working for wages has not this bad side A small Lincolnshire 
former stated to the parliamentaiy commission which inveehgated 
agraimu conditions in England (1897) the folloiving I haVe 
brought up a whole family and have almost worked them to death ” 
Another said “We and the childi'en sometimes work eighteen hours 
a day on an aieiage we woik from ten to tivelve hours ’ A third 
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“We work harder than the day labourers, we work like slaves” 
Mr Reade desenbed to the same comiuission the conditions of the 
small farmer in the dUtnots where agriculture in the stnct sense 
of the word predominates, in the following manner 

*‘The only way in which he can possibly hold on is to do the work of 
two agricultural labourers and to spend only as much as one As far aa 
regards his family, they are worse educated and harder worked than the 
children of agricultuiol labourers.” (Royal Commission on Agriculture, 1897, 
Final Report, pp 34, 357 Quoted by Kautsky, S 109 ) , 

Will Mr Bulgakov undertake to assert tlwt not less frequently a 
day labourer does the work of two peasants? But what is particularly 
chat a fieri Stic is the following fact quoted by Kautsky showing that 
“the peasant art of starvation [JJun^erhunst] may lead to the eco 
nomio Bupenorlty of small produotion” a comparison of the 
profitd)leness of two peasant farms m feadeai shows a deceit of 
933 marks m one, a big one, and a surplus of 191 marks in the 
other, which was only half the size of the first But the first farm, 
which was rurt exclusively with the aid of hired labourers, Iiad? to 
feed the latter properly, and on this spent nearly one mark per day 
per person I whereas the smaller farm was conducted exclusively 
with the aid of the niembers of the peasant's family (the wife and 
SIX grownup children), whose maintenance coat half the amount 
spent on the day labouonetB 48 pfennigs per day per person If the 
f^ily of the small peasant had fed as Well as the labourers hired 
by the big farmer, the small farmer would have suffered a deficit of 
1,250 marks) “His surplus came, not from his full Corn ferns, but 
from his empty stomach ” What a huge number of similar exam 
pies would be discovert if the comparison of the “profitableness” 
of large and small farms were accompamed by a calculation of the 
Consumption and work of peasants and of wage workers ^ Here is 
another calculation of the higher profit of a small farm (4 6 hoc 
tares) compared with a big farm (26 5 hectares) made in one of 
the special magazines But h<>w is this higher profit obtained?— 

asks Kautsky It turns out that the small farmer is assisted by hia 

\ 

‘ t/, V* Ilyini THb Vetmlo^jneni ofCapitoUsm in RumQ> pp 112, 175 201 
fLeplp, CpUtcted Worhst Vofe HI, Ruwian edition, pp 122, 182 83, 207 — 
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children, assisted from the tune they ate )ust beginning to walk 
the hig farmer, however, has to spend money on hia children 
(school, college) In the small farm even the old people, over 'tO 
years of age, *^take the place of a full woiker’* ‘’An ordinary day 
lahour<^r, particularly on a hig farnt, goes about his work and 
thinks to himself ‘I ivish it was knocking off time ^ The small 
peasant, however, at all events m all the busy seasons, thinks to 
hlraaelf *Oh, if only the day were an hour or two longer ’ ” The 
small producers, aays the author of this article in the agricultural 
magazine, didactically, make better use of their bme in the busy 
seasons “They nse earlier, retire later and work more quickly 
whereas the labourejrs employed by the big farmer do not want to 
get up earlier, go to bed later or work harder than at other time^ ” 
The peasant is able to obtain a clear income thanks to the “simple” 
life ho leadls he lives m a clay hut built mainly by the labour of 
his family, his wife has been mamed for 17 years and has worn 
out only one pair of shoes, most often she walks barefooted, or in 
wooden vtthoZi, and she makes all the clothes for her family Their 
food consists of potatoes, milk, and on rare occasions herrings Only 
on Sundays does the husband smoke a pipe of tobacco “These 
people did not realise that they were living a particularly simple 
life, and did not express dissabsfaction with their position 
Living in this simple manner, the) , nearly every year, obtained a 
small surplus out of their farm ” 


IV 

After completing his analysis of the interrelations between 
large-scale and small production in capitalist agnculture, Kautsky 
proceeds to make a special investigation of the “limits of capitalist 
agriculture” (Chapter VII) Kautsky says that objection to the 
theory that large scale farming 15 superior to small farming is 
raised ma'inly by the “fnenda of humanily” (we almost said, fnends 
of the people ^ among the bourgeoisie, the pure Free Traders, 
and the agrarians® Lately, many economasts have been advocating 

1 A hint at the Narodnlki who called themselves "Friends of the People 
Cj Selected Workit Yol XI^J?rf Eng ed 

*Big landowners — Ed 
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small faramiig Usually statistics are quoted elio^ving that small 
farming is not heing eliminated by large scale farming And Kautsky 
quotes these statistics in Cermani, from 1882 to 1895, it was the 
area of medium farms that increased most, m France, from 1882 to 
1892, It was the area of the smallest and biggest farms that increased 
most, the area of the medium farms diminished In England, from 
1885 to 1895, the area of the smallest and biggest farms diminialied 
it was the area of farms langing from 40 to 120 hectares (100 to 
300 acroii) , i e > faitns which cannot be put in the category of small 
farms nlilch increased most In America, the average area of farms 
IS diminibhmg m 1850 it was 203 acies, in 1860 it was 199 acres, 
m 1870 It was 153 acres, in 1880 it was 1^4 acres, and in 1890 
it was 137 acres Kaut^^k/ makes a closer examination of the Amen 
can statistics and, Mr Bulgakov’s opinion notwithstanding, his 
onalysis is extremely important from the standpoint of principle The 
main reason for the dnmnutlon in the aierage area of farms is 
the break up of the large plantations in the South aftei the emanci 
pation of the Negroes, in the Southein states the aveiage area of 
farms diminished by more than one half *‘Not a single person who 
understands the subject will regard these figures as proof of the 
victory of small production over juotfern f = capitalist *1 large scale 
production In general, an analysis of American statistics accord 
mg to re^ons shows a large variety of relationships Jn the principal 
‘‘wheat states,” in the North Central legton, the average area of 
farms increased from 122 acres to 183 acres 

Small production becomes predominant onlv in those places where agri 
rhllure Is In a state of decline, or where pro capitalist large scale production 
enWs Into competition with peasant production (S 135 ) 

Thu conclusion of Kaut'^ky’s is very important because it shows 
that if certain conditions are not adhered to the handling of sla 
tisUcs 16 only the muhandhng of statistics a distinction must be 
drawn between capitalist large scale production and pre capital ist 
laigCwcale piodnciion An investigation must be conducted accord 
mg to separate distjicts which niiaterially differ from each other in 
the forms In which farming la conducted and in the hisloiical con 
ditiops of development of agriculture It is said that “figuies 
prove”! But one must understand uhat the figuies prove They onh 
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prove what they directly speak of The figures directly apeak, not 
of the scale on which production is carried on, but of the area of 
farms It is possible, and in fact it happens, that ‘^with intensive 
farming, production can be earned on on a larger ecale on a small 
estate than on a large estate extensively farmed ” 

*‘SUilistlc8 ^Nhich tell us only the area of farms tell us nothing about 
whether the diminution of the area of farms is due to the actual diminution 
of the scale of farming or to the introduction of intensive farming * (S 146 ) 

Forestry and pastoral farming, these first forms of capitalist 
laige scale farming, permit of the largest area of estates Field 
cultivation requires a smaller area But the various systema of 
field cultivation differ from each other in this respect the ex 
hauative, extensive system of farming (which has prevailed in 
America up to no^vj permits of huge farms (up to 10,000 hectares, 
such as the bonanca farms of Dalrymple, Glenn, and others In 
our steppes, too, peasant farms, and particularly merchants’ farms, 
attain such dimensions) The introduction of the use of fertilisers, 
etc , necessanl) leads to a diminution in the area of farms, winch 
in Europe, for example, are smaller than in America The transition 
from field cultivation to livestock farming again causes a diminution 
m the mea of farms m England, m 1880, the average size of 
livestock farms was 52 3 acres, whereas that of grain farms was 
74 2 acres That is why the transition from wheat growing to live 
slock farming which is taking place in England must give rise to a 
tendency for the area of farms to dimmish 

*‘But It would be judging very superficially if from this the conclusion 
were drawn that there has been a decline in production ’* (S 149 ) 

In East Elbe (by an investigation of which Mr Bulgakov hopes 
some time to refute Kautsky), it is precisely the introduction of 
intensive farming that is taking place the big fanners, says Senng 
whom Kautaky quotes, are increasing the productivity of their soil 
and are selling or renting to peasants the remote parts of their 
estates because with intensive farming it is difficult to utilise these 
remote parts 

“Thus, large estates in East Elbe are bebig reduced in size and m their 
^Iclnity small peasant farms are b^ing eslabllahed this, however, is not 
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iMQaUM amall produodon Is superior to large^soale produollont but because 
the former dimensions of the ostaios wore adapted to the needs of extensive 
farming ” (S 150 ) 

The diminution in the area of forms in all these cases usually 
leads to on increase in th^ quantity of products (per unit of land) 
and frequently to an mci'eftse in the nuxnher of workers employed, 

1 e , to an actual increase tn the scale of production 

Frcmi this it is clear how little is proved by general 'igricultural 
statistics on the area of farms* and how oauticusly one must handle 
them In industrial statistics we have direct indices of the scale of 
production (quantity of goods* total value of products* and num 
her of workers employed) and it is easy to single out the diffeient 
branches Agricultural statistics rarely satisfy tins necessary condi 
tion of proof 

Furthennore* the monopoly of land limits agricultural capital 
ism In industry* capital grows os a result of accumulohon^ as a 
result of the conversion of surplus value into capital, cerUrafiso* 
tioni J c , the amalgamation of several small units of capital into a 
large one, plays a minor role In agriculture, the situation Is dif 
ferent UTie whole of the land is occupied (m civilised countrjies), 
and it is possible to enlarge the area of a farm only by centralising 
several Jots j this must be done m such a way as to form one con 
iinuous area Clearly, enlarging an estate by purchasing the aur 
rounding lots is a difficult matter, particularly in view of the fact 
that the smaU lots are pertly occupied by agricultural labourers 
(whom the big farmer needs), and partly by small peasants who 
are maaters of the Art of maintaining thAmselvee at an excessively 
and incrodihly Ipw level of requirements tor some reason or othet 
I be statement of this simple and very clear fact, which points to the 
limits of agricultural caj^italisra, seemed to Mr Bulgsiov to be a 
^‘phrase” (??II) and provided a pretext for the most groundless 
rejoloingi *^And so [ij, the superiority of large scale production 
comAS to grief [tj at the very ffret obstacle” First Mr Bulgakov 
misunderstands the law of the superiority of large scale production 
and ascribes to jt excessive abslractnessj from which Kautsky is 
very remote, and then he turns hia misunderstanding into an argu 
ment against KaUtakyl Mr Bulgakov’s belief that he can refute 
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Kautsky by referring to Ireland (large landed property, but with 
out large scale production) Is a very strange one The fact that large 
landed property ife one of the conditions of large scale production 
does not in the least signify that it is a sufficient condition Of 
course, Kautsky could not in a i\ork on capitalism in agriculture 
in general examine the historical and other causes of the specific 
features of Ireland, or of any other country Nc one expected Marx, 
in analysing the general laws of capatahsm in industry, to explain 
why small industry continued longer in France why industry 
was developing slowly in Italy, etc Equally groundless is Mr Bui 
gakov’s assertion that concentration ‘‘could” proceed gradually it 
is not as easy to enlarge estates by purchasing neighbouring lots 
as to build additional factory premises for an additional number 
of machines, etc 

In referring to this purely fictitious possibility of Uie gradual 
coticentratron, or renting, of land for the purpose of farming large 
farms Mr Bulgakov paid little attention to the really specific 
feature of agriculture m tlie proceea of concentration — a feature 
lo which Kautsky pointed This is the labfundia, the concentration 
of several estates in the hands of a single owner Statisticians usually 
count up the number of separate estates, but they toll us nothing 
about the process of concentration of various estates an the hands 
t)f big landowners Kautsky quotes very striking examples of such 
concern trail on in Germany and Austna, wbicli leads to a special 
and higher form of large scale capitalist farming in which several 
large estates are combined to foym a single ecotioirac unit managed 
by a single central body Such gigantic agricultural enterprises 
render possible the amalgamation of the mo^ varied branches of 
agriculture and the utilisation of the advantages of large scale pro 
duction on the widest scale 

The reader wall» see ho*w remote Kautsky is from abstractness 
and from a stereotyped understanding of “Marx’s theory,” to which 
he remains true As a warning against this stereotyped understand 
ing, Kautsky even wrote a special section for the chapter we are 
now discussing on the doom of the small producer m indhistry 
He quite rightly points out that even in industry the victoty of 
large scale production is nOt so easy of achievement, and Is not 
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^ uniform, as those wiiO talk about Marx’a theory being mapplic 
able to aigriculture are m tfie habSt of thinking It la sufficient to 
point to capitalist domestic industry, it is sufficient to recall the 
renxark Marx made about the exlreiuje variety of transitional and 
mixed fonns which obscure the vicloiy of the factory system How 
much more complicated is this m agriculture! The increa&e in 
wee 1 th and luxury leads, foi example, to the millionaires purchasing 
huge pfllrties wffich they tran«iform into forests for their pleasures 
In Salzburg, in Austria, the number of cattle has bean declininu; 
smee 1069 The reason is the sale of the Alps to rah Io\ci 0 of 
hunting Kautsky quite pointedly saya that if agncultural statistics 
are taken in general, and uncritically, it is quite easy to discover 
in the capitalist mode of production a tendency towards the trans 
formation of modem nations into hunting tribes^ 

Finally, among the conditions Belling the limits to capitalist 
agriculture, Kautsky also points to the fact that the slioitage of 
workers — due to the imgration of the rural population — compels 
the big landowners to allot land to the workers, to ertate a small 
peasantry to provide labour power for the landlord An absolutel) 
propertyleas rural labourer is a rarity, because in agriculture rural 
economy m the stnot sense 15 connected vfith household economy 
Whole categories of agricultuial wage workers own oi have the use 
of land When small production is eliminated too much, the big 
landowners try to strenglhm or revive U by selling or rentuig out 
land Senng, whom Kauteky quotes, says 

'In all European counirioa, a movement has recently been observed to 
wards setiUng rural laboureta by allotting plota of land to them ** 

Thus, within the limits of the capitalist mode oi production it 
18 impossible to count on small production being entirely eliminated 
from agriculture, for the capitalists and agraiians themiselves strive 
to revive it when the ruination of the peasantry has gone too far 
Marx pointed to this rotation of concentration and parcellisation 
of the land in capitalist society as far back as 1850, jn the Neue 
RheihUche Zeitung 

Mr Bulgakov la of tlie opinion that these arguments of Kautsky’a 
contam ‘‘an element of truth, but still more error Like all Mr 
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Bulgakov’s other \erdicl 3 » the grounds for this one are extremely 
^veak and extremely nebulous Mr Bulgakov thinks that Kautsky 
has **con&tr acted a theory of proletarian sEinall production,” and 
that this theory is true for a very limited region We are of a dif 
ierent opimoti The agricultural wage labour of small tillers (or 
what IS the same thing, the agricultural labour^ and day labourer 
with an allotment) is a phenomenon c/uiracierMtic, more or less, 
of all capitalist countries No writer who desires to describe capital 
ism in agncuUure can, without violating the truth, leave this phe 
nomenon in the shade t Kautsky, in Chapter VIII of his book, viz 
“The Proletarianisation of the Peasant,” quotes extensive evidence 
to prove that m Germany, in particular, proletarian small produc 
lion IS universal Mr Bulgakov’s statement that otlier writers, in 
eluding Ml Kablukov, have pointed to the “shortage of workers” 
leaves the most important thing in the shade, viz , the enormous 
difference in principle between Mr Kablukov’s theory and Kautsky’s 
theory Because of his characteristically Kleinburger'^ point of view, 
Mr Kablukov “constructs” out of the shortage of workers the 
theory that large scale production is unsound and that small pro 
ducti on 18 sound Kautsky precisely desoriLes facts and indicates 
their true significance in modern class society the class interests of 
the landowners com^pel them to strive to allot land to the workers 
The class position of agricultural wage workers with allotments is 
that between the petty bourgeoisie and the proletariat, but nearer 
to the latter In other words, Mi Kablukov elevates one side of a 
complicated process to the theory of the unsoundness of large scale 
production Kautsky, however, analyses the special forms of social 
economic relationships created by the interests of large scale pro 
duebon at a certain stage of its development and under ceitain 
historical conditions 


^Cf The Development of Capitalism m Russia, Chaplet 11, Seciion XII 
p 120 (Lenin, Collected tf'orks, Vol III, Ruwlan edition, pp 128 31 — Ed ) 
It Is calculated that m France about 7*5 per cent of the rural labourers own 
land Other examples are also given 
* Petty bourgeois — Ed 
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VVe will now pass lo the next chaptci of Kaatsky’s book* tlie 
lule of ^vhich we have just quoted In this chapter Kaulsky invesli 
gates firstl), the “tendency toward the bieakup of ihe land,” and 
secondly, the “forma of peasant auxiliary occupations “ Thus, here 
are depicted tliose extremely important trends m agricultural capital 
ism which ore characteiistic of the overwhelming majority of cap 
itahst countries Kautsky says that the break up of the land leads 
to an increased demand for small lots on the part of small peasants 
who pay a higher price for tlie land than the big farmers Several 
writers have quoted the latter fact to prove that small farming 
supenor to large scale fanning Kaulsky very pointedly replies to 
this by comparing the price >of land with the pnee of hous^ it is 
well known that enmll and cheap houses are dearer per unit of 
capacity (per cubic foot, etc ) than large and costly houses The 
higher price of small plots of land is not due to the superiority of 
small farming, but to the particularly oppressed condition of the 
peasant The enormous number of dwarf farms that capitalian has 
called into being is seen from the following figures in Germany 
(1895), out of 5,50<!|,000 farms, 4,260,000, le, more than three 
fourths, are of on area of less than five hectares (58 per cent are 
than two he< 3 tares) In Belgium, 78 per cent (709,500 out of 
909,000) are less than two hectares In England (1895), 118,000 
out of 520,000 ate leas than two hectares In Kanoe (1892), 
2,200,000 (out of 5,700,000) are less than one hectare, 4,(X)0,000 
aro less than five hectares Mr Bulgakov thinks that he can re 
fut^ Kautsky’a argument that these dwarf farms are very irrational 
(shortage of cattle, implements, money and labour power, winch 
18 diverted to side occupations) by arguing that “very often” ( ? ? ) 
the land is tilled with a spade “with an incredible degree of mten 
Sity,” although with “an extremely irrahonal expenditure of 
labour power ” It goes fwlthout saying that this objection is totally 
gtoundlcftfi, that in^yldual examples of excellent cultivation of the 
80 il by aipaU peasants are as Hltld capable of refuting Kautsky’s 
general characlensation of this type oi tarming as the above^quoted 
example of the greater profitableness of a anmll farm is capable 
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ol lefuting die thesis that large scale production is superior to 
small production That Kautsky is quite right in placing these farms, 
taken as a whole,^ in the proletarian category is seen from the fact, 
revealed by the German census of 1895, that the mass of the small 
farmers cannot dispense with earnings on the side Of a total of 

4.700.000 persona obtaining an independent livelihood in agxicul 
' ture, 2,700,000, or 56 per cent, have earnings on the side Of 

3.200.000 farms of less than two hectares each, only 400,000, or id 
per cent, have no incomes on the side' In the whole of Germany, out 
of 5,500,000 farms, 1,500^000 belong to agncultural and mdustnal 
wage workers (+704,000 artisans) And after this Mr Bulgakov 
dares to assert that the theory of proletarian small farming WJas 
* ‘constructed*' by Kautsky!® JCautaky very thoroughly mvesti gates 
the forms the proletarianisation of the peasantry assumes (the forms 
of peasant auxiliary occupations) (S 174-93 ) Unfortunately, 
space does not permit u$ to deal m detail with his descnption of 
these forms (agricultural work for wages, handicraft — Hausindus 
trie — “the vilest system of capitalist exploitation,** work in factories 
and mines, etc ) We will observe only tliat Kautsky makes the same 
appraisal of misratory oocupatiom as that made by Russian econo 
imsta Migraloiy workers are more ignorant and have a lower level 

^ We emphasise ^‘taken as a whole,*' baoauso It cannot be denied of tourse 
that In certain cases even farms having an insignificant area of land can 
provide a large quantity of products and a large income (viileyards, vegetable 
gardens, etc ) But what would be sail of an economiet who tried to refute 
the reference to the lack of horses among Russian peasants by pointing, 
to the vegetable growers in the auburbs of Moscow who may sometimes conduct 
roBonal and profitable farming without horses? 

* In a footnote on page 15, Mr Bulgakoy aaya that Kautsky, believing that 
grain duties were not in the Interest of the overwhelming majority of the rural 
population, repeats the mistake commitied by the authors of the book on groin 
prices, [The influence of Harvests and Grain Prices on Certain Aspects of 
Rw 55 ion National Economy, by the Narodnik professors Chnprov Possnikov 
Kablukov, Karysliev and others. — Kd\ Wo cannot agree with this cither The 
authors of the book on grain prices committed la heap of mistakes (to which I 
pointed more than once in the above mentioned book) , but there is no mistake 
whatever in admitting that high grain pnoes ere not in the interest of the maw 
of the population ^at ia a mistake is the direct deduction from interest of 
the masses to interest of the whole social development Messrs Tugan Baranov 
sky and Struve have quite rightly pointed out that the criterion in appraising 
grain prices must be whether they help capitalism in agriculture to eliminate 
otrabotki [the payment of rent by laboui>-~J?d Eng ed] whether they stlmu 
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of requiremmits than to-wn workera, not infrequently, they haini 
fully affect tlie latter’s conditions of life ‘‘But for those places 
from winch they come and to which they return they are pioneers 
of progress They acquire new lequiiements and new ideas 

(S 192), they awaken consciousness and a senbc of human dignity 
they awaken among the ignorant peasants confidence in then own 
strength 

In conclusion we will deal with tlie last and particularly sharp 
attack Mr Bulgakov makes upon Kautsky Kautsky says that in 
Gentbany, from 1882 to 1895, it was the smallest (in area) and 
largest farms that grew most in number ("so that die parcel lisati on 
of the land proceeded at the expense of the medium farms) Indeed, 
the number of fann» up to one hectare increased 8 8 per cent, those 
of 5 to 20 hectares increased 7 8 per cent, while those of over 1,000 
hectares increased by 11 pei cent (the number of those m the 
intenening calegoiies haidlj increased at all, while the total num 
hex of farms increased by 5 3 per cent) Mr Bulgakov is extremel) 
indignant because the percentage is taken of the biggest farms, the 
number of which is insignificant (515 and 572 for the respective 
years) Mr Bulgakov’s indignation is totally groundless He forgets 
that this insignificant number of farms are the largest in size and 
that they oc upy nearly as much land as 2,300,000 to 2,500,000 

late social development I answer lids question of foct differently from the 
way Struve answers it I think it Fa not pro\ed that the development of 
capitalbm In agucplture is retarded as a consequence bf low prices On the 
contrary, the partioularly rapid growth of the agricultural maclunery industry 
and live stimdua to eifieelaUwJLlou Itv agriculUure v^lucU was ftivew Uy tUe 
reduction of grain prices show that low prices sUmidate the development of 
capltaliim in Russian agriculture {Cj The Development of Capitahsm in 
Russia^ Chapter III, Section V p 147 note 2) [Collected JCorks Vol III 
Russian edition, p 156^ — Ed] The reducilop of groin prices has a profound 
lrHiisfonnati\e effect upon all othei relollouships in agriculture 

Mr Bulgakov savs One of the important conditions for iho introduction 
of in tens! \ 6 fantimg la the rdising of grain prlres ^ (The same opinion Is 
expressed by Mr P S in iho Review of Home Affaii** column p 299 in 
the same issue of hacholo ) This is inexact Marx shoved in Pa^-t VI of Vol 
III of Capitol that the productivity of additional capital invested in land ma> 
diminish but ma) also increase t with a reduction in the price of gram, rent 
mav fall, but U may also nse Consequently, the introduction of inteiiBive 
farming may be due — in different historical periods and in different countries 
—to altngpthri different conditions, itrespectUe of the level of grain prices 
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dwarf farms (up to one htclare) If I say that the numher of very 
big factories in the country, those employing 1,000 and more work 
ere, increased from 51 to 57, by 11 per cent, •while the total nnm 
her of factories increased 5 3 per cent, will not that show an in 
crease m large scale production, notwithstanding the fact that the 
number of lery large factories may be insignificant compared with 
the total number of factories^ Kautsky is fully aware of the fact 
that it ivias the peasant farms of from 5 to 20 hectares which grew 
most in total area (Mr Bulgakov, page 18), and he deals with it 
in the next chapter 

Kautsky then takes the changes in area in tlie various categories 
in 1882 and 1895 It appears that the largest increase (+563,477 
hectares) ocemred among the peasant farms of 5 to 20 hectares, 
and the next largest among the biggeet farms, those of more than 
1,000 hectares (+94,014), whereas the area of farms of 20 to 1,000 
hectares diminished by 86,809 hectares Farms up to one hectare 
increased their area by 32»683 hectares and those from 1 to 5 hec 
tares increased their area by 45,604 hectares 

And Kautsky draws the folloivuig conclusion the diminution in 
the area of farms of from 20 to 1,000 hectares (more than balanced 
by an increase m the area of farms of 1,000 hectares and over) is 
due not to the dechne of large scale production, but to the intro 
duction of intensive farming in the latter We have already seen 
that intensive forming is making progress in Germany and that 
frequently it requires a diminution in the area of farms That 
intensive farming is being Introduced m large scale production can 
be seen from ithe growing utilisation of steam driven machinery, 
and also from the enormous increase an the number of agricultural 
non manual employees, who in Germany are employed only on 
laige farms The number of estate managers, overreeers, bookkeepers, 
etc , inioreased from 47,465 in 1882 to 76,978 in 1895, i e , an in 
crease of 62 per cent, the percentage of women among these esm 
ployees increased from 12 to 23 4 

^'All ibis clearly shows how muoh more intensive and more capitalistic 
large-scale farming has become since the beginning of the ^eighties» Why the 
Dreo of middle peasant farms increased so much will be explained in the next 
chapter (S 1T4 ) 
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Mr Bulgakov regards this description aa being “in crying con 
tradicUon to reality,” but even the argiunenta he uses this time fail 
to justify such an abiphatic and bold verdict, and fail to shake 
Kautsky^s conclusion one iota 

‘‘First of all, intensive farming, if it wore introduced, would not m itself 
^vplaln tlifi relative and absolute diminution of the cultivated area and tlio 
diminulion of the total proporlion of farms In the 20 to 1,000 hectare group 
The cultivated area could have increased Blmultoneousl^ with the Increase 
In the nuinhor of farms. The latter need merely t«cl] have Increased somewhat 
faster, so that the area of each farm would have become loss*” ' 

We have deliberately quoted in full thi$ argument, from wliicli 
Mr Bulgakov A*aw« the conclusion that *‘tho dinimutlcm in the 
Size of farma owing to the growth of intensive farming is pure 
fantasy” (iicl), because it strikingly leveals the very mistake of 
nushandlmg “stafa sties” against which Kautsky uttered such a serious 
ivarmng Mr Bulgakov puls ridiculously strict demands upon the 
statistics of the area of farms and ascribes to these statistics a Bignl 
lioance which they never had and never could have Why, indeed, 
should the cultivated area have increased “somewhat”? Why 
“should not” the introduction of intensive farming (which, aa we 
liave seen, sometimes leads to the sale and renting to peasants of 
parts of estates remote from the centre) have shifted a certain num* 
her of farms from a higher category to a lower? Why “should it 
not” have diminislijed the cultivated area of farms of 20 to 1,000 
hectares^® In industrial stahistios a reduction in the volume of 
ojUput of the very big factories would liave indicated a decline in 
large scale production But the diminution in area of the largest 
estates by 1 2 per cent does not and cannot mdicale the volume of 
produoiion, which very often increases with the dinunulion in the 
area of ihe fanm We know that the process of gram farming being 
eliminated by livestock fanning, which is parbcularly marked in 
England^ is going on in Eiprope as a whole We know diat saraetimes 

I ^ Mr Sulgakov quoies still more detailed figorto, hut they add abaoluloly 
nothing to those (luoted by Kautsky, for they aleo show an Inct-eaBe ip the 
humbor of farms only m the big owners gr6up and a diminution in ar^a 

reduction iu thU group from 1^,986,101 hectaTCs to 16,802,115 heoteres, 
f <r , by rto less than 1*2 per cent I This U a convlrtoing argument in favour 

ntiWhat Mr Bulgakov regards as the “death throes* of large scale production, 
h h uot*^ 
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thi6 chojige causes a dimisnuUou m farm, area, but would it not be 
atrange to draw from ithia the conclueion that the diminution in the 
area of farms implied a decline m large-scale production? That le 
why, incidentally, the ‘‘eloquent table” given by Mr Bulgakov on 
page 20, flhowting the diminution m the number of large and small 
fainns and the increase an the number of imedium farms (5 to 20 
hectares) possessing animala for field work, proves nothing at all 
This may have been due to a change in the system of farming 
That large scale agncultuml production an Gemaany has be 
come more intensive and more capitalistic is evident, firstly, from 
the increase in the number of sieam driven machines employed 
from 1879 to 1897 the number increased fivefold It is useless for 
Mr Bulgakov to argue m his objection that the total number of all 
Ttiachines (and not steam-driven machines only) oimed by small 
fairoa (up to 20 hectares) is much larger than, that owned by the 
large farrna, and also that in Amfenca machines are employed in 
extensive farming We are not discuasuig America now> but Ger 
many where there ore no bonanza fanm The following table gives 
the percentage of farms in Germany (1895) employing steam 
ploughs and steam threshing machines 



Per cent of farms employing 

Group 

Steam 

ploughs 

Steam thre*hjng 
maohinea 

4 

Up to 2 heotarea 

■ 

0 00 

1 oa 

2 to 5 H 

0 00 

5 20 

5 to 20 

0 01 ! 

10 95 

20 to 100 

100 hectares and over 

0 10 

5 29 

16.60 

16^2 


And now, if the number of steam dnven machines employed 
in agnoulture in Germany has increased fivefold, does it not prove 
that there has been an increase in large scale inteneive farming? 
Only it not be forgotten, as Mr Bulgakov forgets on page 21, 
that an increase m the size of enterprises in agriculture Is not 
always identical with an increase in the area of farms 
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Secondly, the fact that la^gfrsc^lo productioii has become more 
rapitaliatic is evident from the increase in the number of agricultural 
non manual employees It js useless for Bulgakov to call thm argu 
raent of Kautsky’s a “curiosity’* “An increase an the mimher of 
oflB.cers side by side Wth a dunmution of the army” — ^with a duna 
nation m the number of agncuUiual wage workers Again we aay 
7?ira hion qui nra le dernier^^ Kautsky not only does not forget 
the diminution in the number of agricultural labourers, but proves 
it in detail in regard to a number of countries, only this fact has 
absolutely nothing to do with the case here, because the rural pop 
ulation as a whole is diminishing, while tlie number of proleta 
nan small farmers is increasing Let us assume that the big farmer 
abandons the prod'uction of gram and takes up the production of 
sugar beets and the manufacture of sugar (in Germany, in 1871 72, 

2.200.000 tons of beets were converted into sugar, in 1881 82, 

6.300.000 tons, m 1891 92, 9,500,000 tons and in 1896 97, 

13.700.000 tons) He might even sell, or rent, the remote parts of 
hi8 estate to small peasants, particularly if he needs the wives and 
children of the peasants as day labourers on his beet plantations 
Let u3 assume that ha introduces a steam plough 'vvhich elimi nates 
the fomiesr ploughmen (on the beet plantationa m Saxony — 
“modeU of intensive fairining”* — steam ploughs have now come 
into common use) The number of wage workers diimnishes The 
number of higher grade employees (bookkeepers, managers, techni 
Clans, etc ) necessarily increastes Will Mr Bulgakov deny that we 
see here an increase m intensive farming and capitalism in large 
scale production? Wdl he assert that nothing of the kind is tak 
Ing place in Germany’ 

In order to conclude tlie exposition of Chapter VIII of Kautsky’s 
book, VIZ , on the proletarianisation of the peasants, the foUowng 


is indeed a ourioslty Mr Bulgakov's remark that the increase 
in the number of non manual employees testifies, perhaps, to the growth of 
the agricultural Industry, hut not ( I ) to the growth of mienslve large scale 
fartning Up to now we have thought that one of the most important forms 
of the growth of intensive farming Is the growth of the cultivation of indus- 
trial crops (demented {n detail <md approi5ed by Kautsky in Chupter X) 

* Kargei^ quoted by Kautsky, S 45 
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paaaage mu6t be quoted After the passage we have quoted aiove, 
and which Mt* Bulgakov also quoted, Kautsky says 

“Whal inlcrealB ua here is the fact that the proleiananlantion of the rural 
population is proceeding in Germany, as in other placea notwithstanding the 
fact that the tendency toward the parcelhsattoa of medium estates has ceased 
to operate in Germany From 1882 to 1895 the total number of farms increased 
by 281 000 By far the greater part of this was duo to tlie increase in the 
number of proletarian farms up to one hectare in area These farms increased 
by 206,000 

* Aa we see the movement of agriculture i» quite a special one, quite differ 
ent from the movement of industrial and merchant capltaL In the preceding 
chapter we pointed out that in agriculture the tendency towards the central 
isatlon of enlerpnses does not lead to the complete elimination of small pro* 
ducllon When this tendency goes too far it gives rise to an opposite 
tendency, so that the tendency towards centralisation and the tendency to* 
wards parcellieation alternate irith each other Now we see that both tenden 
cles can operate aide by side There is an Incirease In the number of farms 
whose owners come into the commodity market as proletarians as vendors 
of labour power All the material intereata of these small farmers as 
vendors of the labour power commodity are identical with the interests of the 
industrial proletariat the fact that they own land gives rise to no antagonism 
to the proletariat Hia land more or less emancipates the parcellised peasant 
from the dealer in food products but it does not emancipate him from the 
exploitation of the capitalist entrepreneiiT whether Industrial or agricultural ^ 
(S 174) 

In the next article we shall deal with the rest of Kautsky's book 
and give it a general appraisal, in passing, we shall examine the 
objections Mr Bulgakov raises in a later article 


Second Article 

I 

In Chapter IX of hia book (“The Growing DifficulUes of Com 
mercial Agriculture”) Kautsky pioceeds to analyse the contradic 
Uons charactenatio of capitahat agricniltux© From the objections 
which Mr Bulgakov raises against this chapter, and which we shall 
examine later on, it is evident that the cntic has not quite properly 
understood the general significance of these “difficulties” There 
are ^difficulties” which, while being an “obstacle” to the full 
developnvent of rational agriouUuxe, at the same time stimulate the 
development, of capitalist agriculture Tor example, among the 
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“.difficulties*^ Kftutricy points to the depopulation of the countrysldo 
Undoubtedly, the migration from the countryBido of the best and 
most intelligent workers is an “obstacle” to the full development 
of rational agriculture, but it is equally undoubted that the fermere 
combat this obstacle by developing technique^ for inatanoe, by 
introducing madimery 

Knutsky investigates the following “diffiouldes” a) ground 
rent, b) right of inhcntaince, c) Innltatjon of right of inheritance, 
majorat {fideicomjni^sum^ Anerbearecht)^ ^ d) the exploitation of 
the countryside by the town, o) depopulation of the countryside 

Goround rent is that part of sunplus value which remains after 
the average rate of profit on invested capital le deducted The 
monopoly of landed property enables the landowner to appropriate 
thU surplus, and the price of land { = capitalised rent) rent 
at the level ojico reached Clearly, rent “■hinders** the coanplete 
rationalisation of agriowllure under iJie tenant farmer s>slem the 
stimulus to improvements, etc, becomes weaker, and under the 
mortgage system the major paart oi the capital has to bo invested 
not m production, but in the purchase of land In his objection 
Mr Bulgakov points out, firstly, that there is “nothing terrible” m 
the growth of mortgage debts. Ho forgets, however, that Kantaky, 
not “in another senfto,“ but precisely in this sense, has already 
pointed to the necessary increase in mortgages even when agrici^l 
ture ifl flounshing (C/ First Article, II ) At present, Kautsky is 
dlacusslng not the question as to whether an increase in mortgages 
is “ternble” or not, but the difficulties whfch pi event capitalism 
from fully cotnpleting Its mission Secondly, ,in Mr Bulgakov’s 
opinion, “it is hardly correct to regard the rise in rent only as an 
obstaole. The rise in rent, the posaibiUty of raising it, serves 
as an independent stimulus to agriculture, stimulatipg technical and 
every other form of progress” (evidently “process” is a mdsprmt) 

I Sdmuli to progress in capitalist agriculture are growth of the 
population, growth of competition, and growth of industry, rent, 
however, is a tribute exacted by the landowner from social develop 

1 

r 

^ fomtJ of inedJftval lahcrliaace laWa silll in operation Kd Kt\{{ 
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nieiit, from the growth of technique Therefore to declare the nee 
in rent to bo an “imfepemfeni stimulus” to progie&s is wrong 
Theoretically, it is quite possible for capitalist production to exist 
without the existJonce of private property in land, le, under the 
nationalisation of the land (Kautsky, S 207), when absolute rent 
would not exist at all, and di6Ferontial rent Would be appropriated 
by the state This would not weaken the stimulus to agronomic 
progresa, on the contrary, it would increase it to an enormous 
extent Kautsky says 

‘There can be notliiog more erroneous than to thjnk that It is in the 
Interest of agnculture to force up [m die Hoke treihen} the price of estates 
or artificially to keep it at a high level This is in the interest of the present 
\aug€nhUcklichen\ landowners, in the interest of the mortgage banks and 
the real estate speculator*, but not in the interest of agriculture, and least 
of all in the interest of its future, lu the Interest of the future generation 
of fanners ’ (S 199 ) 


And the price of land is capitalised rent 
The second difficulty confronting commercial agnculture ib 
that It necesaaLrily requires private property in land, and this leads 
to the fact that in passing to heirs the land is either split up (and 
in some "ploces this parcelhsation of the land even leads to tech 
meal retrogression), or is entailed by mortgages (when the heir who 
leceivcs the land pays the co heirs money capital and obtains the 
money by a mohgage on the land) Mr Bulgakov reproaches Kaut 
sky for '‘overlooking the positive side” of the mobilisation of the 
land This reproach is absolutely groundless, for m the Juetonoal 
part of his book ^in particular Chapter III of Part which deals 
with feudal agriculture and the reasons ivJiy it gave way to odpifcalist 
agnculture), as well as in thq practical part,t Kautsky clearly 
pointed out to his readers the positive side and the historical 
necessity of private property in land, of the entry of competition 
into agnculture and, consequently, of the mobilisation of the land 
The other reproach that Mr Bulgakov hurls at Kautsky, namely, 


‘Kautsky has emphatically exproised bia oppodUon to every 

leatriction upon the mobiUsaUou of kud, fs £ 

recht), end to the preeerv^pn pf the medieval peasant community {b 33/ J, 
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that the latter failed to inveatigale the problem of **the dififeieiil 
degrees of growth of the population in different places,” is totally 
unintelligible to us Did Mr Bulgakov really expect to find studies 
in population latics in Kautsky’a book? 

Without dwelling on the question of majorat^ which, after wihat 
had been said above, is nothing new, we shall proceed to examine 
the question of the exploitation of the countryside by the town 
Mr Bulgakov’s assertion that Kautsky ‘Moos not compare the nega 
live sides with the positne sides, and, pnmarily, the importance 
of the toim as a market for agricultural produce,” is dmmetnoally 
opposite to the truth Kautsky deals very definitely with the ira 
portance of the town as a market for agnculture on the very fir^t 
page of the chapter which investigates ^‘modern agnculture” (S 
30 u ff ) It 18 precisely to ‘‘urban industry” (S 292) that Kaut 
sky asenbea the principal role in the transformation of agriculture, 
in Its rationalisation, etc ^ 

That IS why we cannot po^ibly understand how Mr Bulgakov 
could repeat m his article (page 32, Nachalo, No 3) these very 
ideas 05 if in opposition to Kaustkyl This is a particularly striking 
example of how incorrectly this stem critic expounds the book he 
is cnticislng 

**11 must not 1)0 forgotten,** Mr Bulgakov says to Kautsky admonlsiilnply 
that *part ol the values TwhicH flow to tlio towns] returns to the country 
side ” 

Anyone would think that Kautsky forgets about this elementary 
truth As a matter of fact Kautsky distinguishes between the flow 
of values (from the countryside to the town) with or without 
an equivalent return much more clearl) tlian Mr Bulgakov at 
tempts to do this First of all Kautsky exammes the “flow of com 
modity values from the country to the towns without equivalent 
return [Gegenleistungy (S 210) (rent, which is spent m the 
towms, taxes, interest on loans obtained in city banka) and quite 
justly regards this as the economic exploitation of tlie countryside 
by the towns Then Kautsky fhscu'^es the question of the efflux of 


^ Cf also S 214 where Kautsky dfstCKtrs tiie role urban rnprtal plnys 
jn the Tatlonalisafion of agrinilture 
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values with an equivalent return, la, the exchange of agucultural 
produce for manufaclured goods He says 

* From the point of view of the law of value this efllux does not signify 
the exploitation of agriculture * actually^ however, m addition to the above 
mentioned faclg, It leads to Us agronomic [st^fflichcn] exploitation, to the 
land becoming poorer in nutritive matcrlala * (S 211 ) 

As for the agiouo-imc exploitation of the countiyside by the 
town, here too Kautsky adheres to one of the fundamental proposi 
tions of the theory of Marx and Engels, viz , that the antitliesis be 
tween town and country destroys the necessary haniiony between 
and interdependence of agnoulturo and industry, and that with the 
transition of capitalism to a higher form this antithesis must dusap 
pear ^ Mr Bulgakov thinks that Katitsky^s opinion about the agro 
nomic exploitation of the country by the town is a *^strange’’ one, 
that “at all events, Xautsky has here stepped on the soil of absolute 
fantasy” What surpnses is that Mr Bulgakov ignores 

the fact that Kautsky’s opinion, which he cnticiaes, is identical with 
one of the fundamental id^ of Marx and Engels The reader w»ould 
be right in thinking that Mr Bulgakov considers the abolition of 
the antithesis between town and country to he “absolute fantasy” 
If such, indieed, is the critic’s opinion then we mniphatioally dis 
agree with him and go over to the ^ide of “fantasy’' (le in fact, 
not to the side of fantasy, but to that of a more projfound criticism 
of capitalism) The view that the abolition of the antithesis between 
town mid country is a fantasy is not a new one by any moans It 
13 the ordinary view of the bourgeois economists It has been bor 
rowed by several writers with a more profound outlook For example, 

^Lft the reader compare Kautsky s clear statement as quoted above with 
the following ‘"crltlcar* remark by Mr Bulgakov Kautsky regards the 
♦ giving of grain to the non agqcuUural population by direct gram producers 
as exploitation, * etc One Oonnot believe that a critic who has read Kautsky 8 
book at all attentively could have written that 

2 It goe'i without saying that tho opinion that it is necessary to abolish the 
antithesis between town and country in a society of associated producers does 
not in the least contradict the ndnil«i 3 ion that the withdrawal of the population 
fnini agnculture to industry pla)-^ u historically progressive role I had ocra 
Finn to disciisa this in another plaw. ( ‘Studies/ page ftl, innlnote 69 ) [Cf 
(olhrtnl rTmU Vol TT Rn«»smn edition p 86 —Wl 
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Duhnng ^sus of the opinion that antagonism between town and 
country ‘hs inevitable by the very nature of things ” 

Further, Mr Bulgakov is ‘^astomahed^’ (1 J at the fact that Kaut 
sky refers to the growing frequency of epidemics among plants and 
animals as one of the difficulties confionting commercial agriculture 
and capitalism ♦ 

"What has thJa to do with caiiitallam ?” aaks Mr Bulgakov "Could 
any higher social organisation abolish the neccsaily of improving the breed 
of cattle?*' 

We in our turn are astonished at Mr Bulgakov’s failure to 
understand Kautsky’s perfectly clear idea The old breeds of plants 
and animals created by natural selection are being superseded by 
‘‘Improved” breeds created by artificial selection Plants and ani 
mala are becoming raiore tender, more exacting, with the present 
means of communication epidemics spread ivlth astonishing rapidity 
Meanwhile, farming remains individual, scattered, frequently epuall 
(peasant) fainuing, lacking knowledge and resources Urban cap! 
taliam strives to utilise all the resources of modem science for the 
development of the technique of agriculture, but it leaves the social 
position of the producers at the old miserable level, U doee not 
systematically and methodically transplant urban culture to the 
rural districts No higher social orgamaation will abolisli the necea 
sity of improving the breed of cattle (and Kautsky, of course, did 
not think of saymg anylJnng ©o absurd) , but the more technique 
develops, the more tender the breeds of cattle and plants^ become, 
the more does the present capitalist social organisation suffer from 
the lack of social control and from the degraded state of the peasants 
and workers 

The last “difficulty” confronting commercial agriculture thal 
Kautsky mentions is the “depopulation of the countryside,” the 
absorption by Uie towns of tlie best, the mpst energetic and most 
intelligent labour forces, Mr Bulgakov is of the opinion that in its 
general form this proposition “is at all events incorrect”, tliat “the 
present development of the urban population at the expense of tile 

^That js why in the practical part of hia bcok Kautsky recommends the 
«ftnit?iry Inspection of rniUt. qnd the conditions under winch they are kept 

3<)Y) 
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rural popplalion does not expies^ the law of developmuii of cap 

italiflt aigrioulture,” but tlie imgratioii of the agricultural population 

of industnal, exporting countries overseas, to the colonies I tlnnk 

that Mr Bulgakov is mistaken The growth of the urban (laore 

generally industrial) popuhUon at the expense of the rural 

population IS not only a present but a general phenomenon which 

expresses precisely the law of capitalism The theoretical grounds 

of this law are, as I have pointed out in another place, ^ firstly, that 

the growth of social division of labour wrests from primitive agn 

culture an increasing number of branches of industry,^ and secondly, 

that the variable capital required for a given plot of land, on the 

whole, diminishes (C/ Das KapUuh HI, 2, S 177, which I quote 

in my book, The Development of Capitalism, pp 4 and 444 5) We 

have already observed above that in certain oases and certain periods 

an increase is observed in the variable capital requu’ed foa* the 

cultivation of a given plot of land, but that this does not affect the 

correctness of the general law Of course, Kautsky would not think 

of denying that not in every case does the relative diminution of 

the agricultural population become absolute diminution, that the 

degree of this absolute diminution le also determined by the growth 

of oapitaliet colonies In the corresponding places iii hia book 

Kautsky very clearly points to lliis groivth of capitalist colonies 

which flood Europe with cheap giain **The flight from the land of 

\ 

‘ The Development of Capitalisni in Ru$sia UuMJtcr I, Sedliou II and 
Chapter Yin, Section II [Tlio lalier will be found in Selected Worksy Vol J, 
pp m6S^£dEng ed] 

* Pointing tp diit clrcuniatauce IMr Bulgakov^ eaya that “the agrioultural 
population may dlminidi reUitiwly [hia itaUca] oven wlioU agriculture la 
flouriohlng “ Not only “may but necessarily must in capitalist society 
'The folatlve dimkiution tof the agricultural population] merely [jfc)]" indi 
oates neie “a growth of new branchoa of people’s labour” concludes Mr 
Bulgakov That "merely” is very strange New branches pf industry do actual 
\y withdraw “the most energelio and most Intelhgent labour forces ’ from 
culture Thus, this simple reason ib sulHcient to enable one to accept Kautsk/s 
general thesis os being qmte correct, viz, to make this general thesis (that 
capitalism withdraws the moat onergetfo and most intelligent labour forces 
from agricnlturc) correct, the relative diminution of the rural population is 
tjUite spffioient 

•Karl Marx, Capital Vol Iff C H Kerr edition p 747 The passage 
quoted in the Development of Capitahsni m Russia will hn found in Selected 
^ ur/w, Vol T, p — fd Fng cd 
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tie rural population — Landflucht — wluch leads to the depopulation 
of the European rountrjside constantly brings, not only to the 
towns, but also to the colonies, fresh crowds of robust country 
dwellers ” (S 242 ) The phenomenon of industry depriving 
flgnculture of its strongest, most energetic and most intelligent 
workers is general not only in induslrial countnes, but also in 
agricultural countries, not only m Western Europe, but also in 
Amenca and m Russia The contradiction between the culture of the 
towns and the barbarity of the count! yside which capitalism creates 
inevitably leads to this Mr Bulgakov is of the opinion that the 
‘^argument’^ that “the diminution of the agricultural population side 
by side with the general increase in the population is inconceivable 
without the mij)ortation of large quantities of gram*’ is “obvious ” 
But in my opinion thw argument is not only not obvious, but 
wrong The dmunutton of the agricultural population side by side 
with a general moreaae in the population (gro-wlh of the towns) is 
quite conceivable without gram imports (increased productivity of 
agricultural labour, which enables a smaller number of workers to 
produce as mtioh as and even (more Hi an was formerly produced) 
A general increase in the population side by side >vicli a diminution 
of the agricultural population and a diminution (or proportionately 
smaller increase) in the quantity of agricultural produce is also 
conceivable — “conceivable” because the nouridiment of the people 
has become worse as a result of capitalism 

Mr Bulgakov asserts that the increase m the number of medium 
peasant farms in Germany m the period from 1882 to 1895 a fact 
winch Kautflky establishes and connects with tlie feet that these 
farms suSer least from a shortage of labour, “is capable of shaking 
the whole structure^^ of Kautsky’s argument Let us exaimne Kaut 
sky’s statement more closely 

According to agrioultural statistics, the largest incorease in area 
in the period 1882 to 1895 ocouxred in the farms of 5 to 20 hectares 
In 1882, the total area of these farms lepresented 28 8 per cent of 
the total area of all farm^, in 1895 it^epresented 29 9 per cent 
This increase in th© nund?er of middle peasant farms was accooti 
panied by a diminution in the area of big peasant farms (20 to 100 
hectares, 1882 31 1 per cent, 1895 30 3 per cent) Kautsky says 
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These ligursB gledden the hearts of all good citizona who regard tho 
peaaantry ae the strongeai bulwark ol the present system And so, ii does 
not shift this agriculture they exclajm in triumph Marx s dogma does not 
apply to U ’ 

The increase in the number of middle peasant farms is inter 
preted as theTieginmng of a new era of prosperity for peasant 
farming But Kauteky replies tc^ these good citizens as follows 

*^ut the roots of this prosperity lie in a bog Tt anses not out of the 
prosperity of peasantry but out of the depression of agriculture as o 
whola (S 230) 

Ju8t previously to that Kautsky had said that, 

‘notwithstanding all Uie technioal progress that has been made, in some places 
[Kflutsky 8 italics] a depression has set in in agriculture there cannot be any 
doubt about that.' (S 228 ) 

This depression la leading, for example, to the revival of feu 
dalism — to attempts to tie the workers to the lend and impose oer 
tain duties upon them Is it surprising that the “depression^' should 
revive backivord forma of agncullure? That the peiasantry, who in 
general are distinguished from workers employed in large scale 
production by their lower level of lequirementa, greater ability to 
starve and greater exertion while at work, can hold out longer 
during a crisis?^ 

“The Bgrarian ensia affecla nil agncultUTal classed which producs com 
modities it does not stop at the middle peasant (S 251 ) 

^ Kautsky says in another place Tho smEill farmers hold out longer in 
u hopeless posluon harfe fpfery Teuton lo dtmbt whether ihH lo vu 
tege enjoyed by small produedon” (S 134) 

In passing we will mention data fully confirming Kautsky'a view quoted 
by Koenig iu^ his hook in which he describes in a detailed manner the 
conditions of English agriculture in a number of typical countries {Die Lage 
<ier englischen Landwirtschaft etc,, Jena 1896, von Dr F Koenig) In this 
book we find any amount of evidence of overwork and under consumption on 
ibe part of the araall formers compared with hired labourers, but no evidence 
of tho opposite We read for example, that the email farms pay because of 
“immense [ungeheuer] diligence and frugality ' (S 88) the farm buildings 
of tho small farmers are inferior (S 107), the small landowners (yeoman 
farmers) are worse off than the tenant farmers (S 149) , tho conditions of the 
small landowners are very ralBOrablo (in Lincolnshire), their coUages are worse 
than those of the labounsra employed on tho big farms, and some of them 
are in a very bad state They work harder and for longer hours than ordinary 
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One would think that all thesa propositions of Kautaky’s arc 
so clear that it is impossihle not to understand them Nevcrthpless, 
the critic has evidently failed to understand them Mr Bulgakov 
does not tell us how he explains the increase in the number of 
middle peasant farms, bpt he ascribes to Kautaky tlie opinion that 
‘*tlie developnimt of the capitalist mode of production la killing 
agriculture ” And Mr Bulgakov exclaiins angrily 

‘ Kautaky s acsertion that afiriculture is being destroyed is wrong, arbitrary 
unproved and contradicts all the mam facts of reality,” etc, otc> 

To this we shall obsme that Mt Bulgakov conuoys Kautsfey's 
ideas quite incorrectly Kauteky does not say that the development of 
capitalism is killing agriculture, he says the opposite Only by 
being very inattentive m reading Kautsky’s bpok can one deduce 
fyom what he says about the depression ( — onsis) in agriculture 
and about the technical retrogression to be observed in some 
places {nota bene) that he is talking about the ^‘destruction,” the 
“doom” of agnculture In Chapter X, which deals especially with 
the question of overseas competition (i e * the main reason for tho 
agrarian cnaxs), Kautsky saye 


labourers^ hut earn less They live more poorly and eat less meat their 
8ona and daughters work without pay aid are badly plothed ” (S 157 ) *The 
small famera work lika slaves, in tho ^ummet they often work from 8 a m to 
9pm” (a report of the Chamber of Agrioulmro la Boston, S 150) “Without 
a doubt,” says a big fanner, “the amajl pian tder kleme A/anrtJ, who hae 
little capital and on whose fanll all the work is done by members of hla 
family* finds it easier lo cut down housekeeping expenses, while the big fanner 
must feed his labourers equally well in bad years and in good years,” (S 218 ) 
The small farruGW (in Ayreslure) “are extraordmarily [urtgcAfeuerl diligent, 
their wives and rihildren do no loss, and often more work than the day labour 
era, it is said that two of them will do as much work in a day as three hired 
labourers.” (S ?81 ) “The life of tho small tenant farmer, who must work 
with his whole family, is die life of a slave,” (S 253 ) “Taken as a whole 
the small fanners have evidently withstood the crisis belter than the 
big farmers, but this does not imply that the small farm la more profitable 
thkn the Ug farm The reason, In our opinion, is that the ^all man [der 
klein9 Mann] utUises the unpaid assistance of hU family , Usually 
the whole family of the small farmer works on tliO farm The children 
are fed and clothed and only rarely do they got a definite daily wage” (S 
277 79), eto, etc 
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*Thn Jmpcndln{^ crisis, of courfic {natUrhch^^ need not necessarily [6roucA/ 
nicht'i ruin the industry which it offecte It docs so only in very rare case? 
As a general rule, a crisis merely caures a phange in the exisling property 
relations in the eense of capitalism (S 273 74 ) 

This observation uttered in connection with the crisis in the in 
dustrial crops branch of agriculture clearly reveals Kautsky’s gener 
al view of the significance of a crisis In the same chapter Kautsky 
expresses the same view m relation to the whole of agriculture 

'What hoa been said above does not give one the least right to speak about 
the doom of agriculture [Man braucht destoegen noch lange nichf von einem 
Un ter gang der Larikiiairtschaft zti sprechen^, but where the modem mode of 
production has taken a firm foothold its coneervatlve character has disappeared 
forever The continuation of the old routine [Das Verharren beini Alten] 
means certain death for the farmei , he must constantly watch the development 
of tethniquo and continuoualy adopt hia methods of 'production to the new 
conditions Even in the rural districts economic life which hitherto had 
with strict uniformity moved in an eternal rut, has dropped into a state of 
constant rovolutionleatlon, a slat*’ which is rharactoristlc of the capitalist mode 
of production ** (S 289 ) 

Mr Bulgakov “does not understand’^ how trends toward the 
devriopment of productive forces in agriculture can exist side ty 
side with trends which increase the difficulties of coimnercial agri 
culture Wliat is there unintelligible in this?^ Capitalism in Loth 
agncultore and industry gives an enonnoue impetus to the develop 
menl of productive force®, but it is preoisely this developanent 
which, the more it proceeds, causes the contradictions of capitalism 
to become more acute and creates new “difficulties” for it Kautsky 
develops one of the fundamental ideas of Marx, who categonoaUy 
emphasoaed the progreeaive historical role of agricultural capitalism 
(the rationalisation of agriculture, the alienation of the farmer from 
the land, the emancipation of the rural population from the rela 
tions of overlordship and slavery, etc), and no less categoncally 
pointed to the impoverishment and oppression of the direct pro 
ducera and to the fact that capitalism is incompatible with the re 
qmrements of rational figriculture It is very strange indeed that 
Mr Bulgakov, who admits that his ^‘general socaal philosophic 
world outlook” IS the same as Kautsky’s,^ should fail to note 

1 As for the philosophic world outlook wo do not know whethor what 
Mr pulgakov aays Is true Kaulaky, we think, is qot an adherent of critical 
philosophy as Mr Bulgakov is 
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Lhal Kautsky here develops a fundamental idea of Marx’s The 
readers of Ncchalo must inevitably remain in perplexity over Mr 
Bulgakov’s altitude towards these ^fundamental ideas and wonder 
how, in view of the identity of their general world outlook, lie can 
aay ^*De pnncipiis non est’^dispuUmdum^^H?^ We shall take the 
liberty of not believmg Mr Bulgakov’s statement, we consider that 
an argument betiseen him and other Marxists is possible precisely 
because of their common “prmctpw” In saying that capitalism 
rationalises agriculture and that industry provides machinery for 
agriculture, etc , Mi Bulgakov merely repeats one of these **prin 
cipia There was no reason for him to say ‘‘quite the opposite” in 
this connection Readers might think that Kautsky holds a diffeient 
opinion, whereas he very emphatically and definitely develops these 
fundamental ideas of Marx’s in his book He sayst 

* It IS precisely industry which has created tho technical and scientidc 
conditions for new, rational agricultmo It is precisely industry which has 
rervoluUoniaed agriculture by means of machines and artificial fertilisers, by 
means of tho miux>ecope and tho chemical laboratory, giving rise in this way 
to the technical superiority of large scale capitalist production over small, 
peasant production * (S 292 ) 

Thus, KautdcY does not fall into the contradiction which Mr 
Bulgakov falls into, on the one hand, Mr Bulgakov admits that 
“capitalism” (ta, pioduclaon earned on with the aid of wage 
labour, le*, not peasant, but large^ecale production?) “crationahaes 
agnculture”, and on' the other hand ho argues that “it is not large 
scale production that as the vehicle of this technical progress”! 


II 

Chapter X of Kautaky’s book deals ivath the question of overseas 
competition and the industrialisation of agriculture Mr Bulgakov 
treats this chapter in a veiy offhand manner “Nothing particularly 
new OT original , more or less well knoum mam facts,” etc , he says, 


' “Olio does not argue aliout fiindatncjital principlPH — Ed 
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leavui^ in the shade the fundaniiental question of the conception of 
the agianan ciiais, Ua essence and significance And yet this ques 
lion IS of enormous theoretical importance 

The conception of the agrarian crisis inevitably follows from 
the general conception of agrarian evolution which Marx presented 
and which Kautsky enlarges on m detail Kautsky sees the essence 
of the agrarian crisis m the fact that, oiving to the competition of 
ruunlnes which produoe very cheap gram, agnciillure an Europe 
nas lost the opportunity of shifting to the masses of consumers the 
burdens which the private OAvnership of land and capitalist com 
niodity production impose upon agriculture From now on agncul 
ture in Europe 

^ mii5t Useif hear them [ihese burdena], and this is what the present agrarian 
cusis amounts to' (S 239, Kautsby^a italics,) 

The mam buiden is ground rent In Europe, ground rent has 
been raised iy preceding historical development to an extremely 
high level (both differential end absolute rent) and is fixed in the 
pnee of land ^ On the other hand, in the colonies (America, Argen 
tine ajid otliers) , in so far as they remam colonies, we see free land 
occupied by new settlers, either entirely gratis or for an insignificant 
price, moreover, the virginal fertility of this land reduces the cost 
of production to a minimum Quite naturally, up to now, capitalist 
agriculture in Europe has transferred the burden of excessively high 
lents to the consumer (in the form of high giam prices), now, 
henvever, the burden of these rents falls upon the fanners and the 
landowners diemaelves, and ruins diem * Thus, the agrarian cnaxa 
has upset, and continues to upset the prosperity which capitalist 
f landed property and capitalist agriculture formerly enjoyed Up to 
now capitahst landed properly has exacted ever increasing tribute 
fiom <^ocial development, and it fixed the level of this tribute in 

X For die process of inflating end fixing rent see die apt remarks of Parvu 
In ‘Tlie World Market end the Agricultural Crisis' Parvus shares Kautsky s 
main views on the crisis and on die agrarian qiieellon generally 

* Parvus, op cit p Ml quoted in n review of Parvus^ book in Nachalo, 
No 3 p 117 We will add th^t the olflier “difi&cultiea * confrontmg commer 
cial agrirulture which oHcct Europe hinder the colonics to an Incomparably 
smaller degri^ 


i n 
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the price of land Now it has to yield up this tribute ^ Capitalist 
agnculture has now been thrown into tlie same state of instabilUy 
which IS characteristic of capitahat industry and is compelled to 
adapt itself to new market conditions Like every crisis, the agrarian 
cnsos IS inming a large number of farmers, is bringing about Itn 
portant changes in the established relations of property, and in some 
places IS leading to technioal retrogressaon, to the revival of 
meduQval relationships and forms of economy* taken as a whole, 
however, it is acoelerathn$ social evolution, ejecting patriarchal 
stagnation from its last refuge and making necessary the further 
speciabsation of agnculture (one of the principal factors of agn 
tulluiral progress in capltali'^t soaety), the further application of 
machinery, etc On the whole, as Kautsky shows by data for seveial 
countiies in Chapter IV of his book, we see even m Western Europe, 
not stagnation in agriculture m the period 1880 90, but technical 
progress We say even in Woslcrn Europe, because in America, for 
example, this progress is still more marked 

In short, there are no grounds for regarding the agrarian crisis 
as an obstacle to capitalism and capitalist development 

April May, 1899 

I 


^ Absolute rent is the result of monopoly ‘ Fortunately, Uicre is a linut lo 
the raising of absolute rent Until recent limes it rose steadily hi Europe 
equally with ciifferential rent But overseas competition has undermined this 
monopoly to ^ vory conaiderable extent ”Wb have no grounds for thinking 
that differential rent in Europe has suffered as a result of overseas competi 
non, with the excepttdn of a few counties In England But absolute 
rent has dropped, and this has henelited \tu gute gekommen] primarily the 
working classes ** (S 80 cf also S 328 ) 
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“ To Bet out to prove that dogmatic Marxism has been 
ejected from its poailiona in the sphere of agrarian questions would 
be hke hasmmenng at an open door ” 

This statement was made last year by Mr V Chernov, in 
Russkoye Bogatstvo (1900, No 8, p 204 ) This ‘Mograatio Marx 
ism*^ poflsesaea a most peculiar quality! For many years already the 
most learned and educated people in Europe have been gravely 
declaring (and newspaper scribes and journahsts have been re 
peatmg it after them over and over again) that Marxism has been 
ejected from its positions by ‘‘criticism,” and yet every new cntic 
who comes along startB from the very beginning, all over again, to 
bombard ^hese allegedly already destroyed positions Mr V Cher 
nov, for example, in the periodical Russkoye Bogatstvo^ and also 
in the sympoeium Na Slavnom PostUi^ is engaged for the space of 
two hundred and forty whole pages in “hammering aJ: an open door” 
in “discussing” Hertzes book mth his reader This lengthily re 
viewed work of Hertz’s, which is in itself a review of Kautsky’s 
book) has already been translated into Russian Mr Bulgakov^ in 
fulfilling his promise to refute this very Kautsky, has pubhshed a 
whole two volume work of research Now, surely, no one will be 
able to find eVen remnants of “dogmatic Marxism,” which lies 
crushed to death beneath this mountain of critical pnnted matter 

I 

The “LAVf” or Diminishing Returns 

» Let us first of all examine the general theoretical physiognomy 
of the cntlcs Already m the periodical t^achalo Mr Bulgako\ 

^ 4t the post oj GIotV’^ symposium compiled and publlohod la honour o! 
the editor of the Narodnik journal Ruwftoyc Bogatsivo, Mikhailovsky — fid 
Eng ed 

t* 
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Vrrote an t rtiole criticking Kautsky^s Agrarjrage in which he at once 
exposed all his “cnticaF’ methods He charges down on Katitsky 
with the dash and abandon of a true cavalier and ‘^acatters’’ him to 
the winds, he puts into Kautsky’s mouth what he did not say, he ac 
cuses him of ignonng the very circumstances and arguments with 
which he, Kautsky, deals in detail, and presents to the reader as his 
own the critical conclusions draiwn by Kautsky With the air of 
an expert, Mr Bulgakov accuses Kautsky of confusing technical 
questions with econoonics, and in doing so betrays not only incredi 
ble confusion, but also a disinclination to read to the end the page 
he quotes frCm lus opponent’s book Needless to say, this article 
from the pen of a future profe&aor is replete with threadbare jibes 
against sociahsls, against the “cataclysmic theory,” against Utopian 
iwn, belief in miracles, etc ‘ Now, in his dissertation for hia doctor’s 
degree {CapUalism and Agriculture^ St Petersburg, 1900), Mr 
Bulgakov settles all his accounts with Marxism and brings his 
“critical” evolution to us logical conclusaon 

Mr Bulgakov makes the “law of diimnishing returns” the corner 
atone of his “theory of agrarian development ” We are treated to 
quotations from the works of the classical economists who estah 
lished this ^^law” (according to wluch each additional investment 
of labour and capital iti land produces not a corresponding, but a 
diminishing quantity of products) Wo are given a list of the Eng 
lish economists who recognise this law We are assured that it “has 
univerfial significance,” that it is “quite an obvious truth, whicli 
cannot possibly be denied”, “that it is sufiScient merely to atate it 
clearly,” etc , etc The more emphatically Mr Bulgakov expresaea 
himself, tlie clearer it becomes that he is retreating towards botir 
geois political economy, which obscures social relationshipe by 
imaginary “eternal laws ” Indeed, what does the “obviousness” of 
the notonous “law of diminishing returns’ amount to? It amounts 
to this, that if each additional investment of labour and capital in 
land produced not a diminishing but an equal quantity of products, 

‘I replied at once to Bulg^ov*a article in tlachalo, in an article en 
titled ^^Capitabsra in Agriculture,” [In this volume, — Ed} Owing to the 
Nuchalo ceasing publication, my article was published in Zhizn (1900, Nos, 
1 and 2) 
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d\ere would be no «enfte in extending the area of land undeqr oultji 
vation* additional quantitiea of grain would be produced on the 
eame plot of land^ howesvei small, and *St would be poMiblc to 
carry on the agriculture of the ivholo globe upon one desyatin of 
land ”1 This is the customary (ared the only) argument advanced 
m favour of this “universal law ” A very little reflection, however, 
vnll prove to any one that this argument is an empty abstraction, 
which loses sight of the most important thing — the level of technical 
development, the state of productive forces Indeed, the very terra 
“additional [or successive] investments of labour and capital’* 
presupposes changes in the method of production, reforms m tech 
mque In order to increase the quantity o-f capital invested in land 
to any considerable degree, the invention- of new machinery, new 
aystoma of land cultivation, new methods of livestock farming, of 
transporting products, etc , etc , are toquired> It is true that in 
relatively small dimensions “additional investments of labour and 
capital’* may take place (and do take place) even when the tech 
nique of production has remained unchanged In such cases, the 
“law of duiumshifig returns*’ la applicable to a certain degree, i e , 
it IS applicable within the comparatively very narrow limits which 
the unchanged technique of production impOBCs upon the invest 
ment of additional labour and capital Consequently, instead of a 
“unlveresl laiw,*’ we have an ©xlremely relative “law” — so relative, 
indeed, that it am hardly be called a “law,” or even a cardinal 
specifio feature of agriculture Let us take for granted the threo' 
field sjslem, the cultivation of traditional grain crops, the main 
tcnanco of cattle for the purpoee of obtaining manure, lack of im 
proved meadowa and of improved implements Obviously, assuming 
that these conditions remain unchanged, the possAilitiea of investing 
additional labo'ur and capital m the land are extremely limited But 
even within the narrow limits in which the mvestment of additional 
labour and capital is still possible, a diminution of the produc 
tivity of each auoh additional mvestinetit will not always and not 
necessarily be observed Take induetry Let ua take for example a 
flour mill, or a bkcksnvlth** forgo, in the period preceding world 


^ About two and a half acr« — iW cd 
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trade and the Invention of the steam engine At that level of lecli 
nioal development, the linuts to which additional labour and 
capital could be invested in a blacksmith’s forge, or a wind or water 
mill, were very restricted, the inevitable thing that happened was 
that small blacksmiths’ shops and flour mills continued to multiply 
and increase in number until the radical changes m the methods of 
production created a basis for new forms of industry 

Thus, the *Taw of ditnimshing returns” does not apply at all to 
cases m which technique is progressing and methods of production 
are changing, it has only an extremely relative and restricted appli 
cation to cases in which technique remains unchanged That is why 
neither Marx nor the Marxists refer to this “law,” and why so mucl) 
noise about it is made only by representatives of bourgeois science 
like Brentano, who are quite unable to nd themaelvca of the preju 
dices of the old political economy, with its abstract eternal and 
natural laws 

Mr Bulgakov defends the “universal law” by argumonls which 
ore worth quoting to have a good laugh over 

^*What was formerly a free gift of nature must now he produced by man 
The wind and the ram broke up the aoil, which was full of nutritious ele- 
ments, and only a little effort was re<iuired on the part of man to produpo 
what was rcquiTod In the conrso of lime, a larger and larger share of the 
productive work fell to man As Is the case everywhere artificial processes 
more and more take the place^ of natural processes. But while in industry 
this expresses man^s victory over nature, in agriculture it indi pates the in 
creasing dlfiioulUeg of existence, for which nature is diminishing her gifts 

“In the present case it ia Immateriol wliether it is In an increase In the 
human labour expended or in an increase ih the employment of Implements 
which man has produced, for example, Ihstrumenta of production manuree, etc , 
that this inoreasiiig difficulty of producing food la express [Mr, Bulgakov 
wishes to say It is immaterial whether Uio increasing difficulty of producing 
food finds expression In an Increased expenditure 6f human labour or of 
those things produced by human labonr], what is imporlanl is that food be 
Comes more and more costly to man The substitution of human labour for 
the forces of nature and of artificial factors of production for natural factors 
Is the law of diminishing retums*“ (S 16 ) 

EvlAmtly, Mr Bulgakov i« envious of the laurels of Messrs 
S^irpye and Tugan Baranovsky, who arnved at the conclusion that 
it U not man who wovka with the aid of machines, but machines 
that work ^Wh the aid of man And like these critics he ^nks 
to the level vulgar political economy’ by talking about tho 
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foicee of nature being superseded hy human labaur, etc Spealting 
generally, it 15 as impossible for the forces of nature to be supei 
aeded by human labour as it is to substitute poods for arshins ^ 
Both in industry and m agriculture, man can only utilise the forces 
of nalure, if he has learned how they operate, and facilitate tins 
utilisation by means of machinery, tools, etc The story tliat prilm 
tive man obtained all hia requirements as a free gift of nature is a 
Billy fable that ivouJd call forth jeers and ridicule even from first 
year studenta Our ago was not preceded by a Golden Age, and 
primitive man was absolutely crushed by the burden of existence, 
by the difficulties of fighting against nature The introduction of 
machinery and improved methods of production immeasurably eased 
man’s fight against nature generally, and the production of food in 
particular It has not become more difficult to produce food, it has 
become more difficult for the workers to obtain it, because capitalist 
development has inflated ground rent and the pnce of land, con 
centrated agnculture in the hands of large and small capitalists 
and, to a still larger extent, concentrated machinery, implementa and 
money, without which successful production is impossible To ex 
plain the fact that the conditions of the workers have become worse 
by the argument that nature has ceased to shower her gifts implies 
that one has become a bourgeoig apologist 

*‘In accepting this law,” contmuea Mr Bnlgokov *we do not Jii ilie Itasi 
assert that there is an uninterrupted Increase m the difficmliy of producing 
food, nor do we deny the progress that has been made in agriculture To 
aaaert the first, and to deny the second, would be contrary to obvious facts 
This difficulty does not grow uninterruptedly, of course, development pm 
ceeds in 2ig2»g fashion Discoveries in agronomics and technical improi^ 
jnents convert barren land Into fertile land nnd temporanly remov© the 
tendencies indicated by the law of diminishing rolums” (Ibid) 

Plofound, 18 It not? 

Technical program is a ^‘temporal y” tendency, wliile the law of 
diimnishing returns, te, dimmislung (artd that not always) pro 
ductivity of additional investments of capital on the basis of un 
changing technique, *‘has universal significance”! This is the same 

1 Russian units of v eight and measure respectively A pood Is about 
pounds and an arshin is about 27 Jnehea — Ed Eng ed 
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as saying that the stopping of txams at etations lepresenta the 
umveraal W of steam transport, while the motion of trams beUveen 
stations 18 a tempoirary tendency >vihich paralyses the operation of 
the univeraal law of stopping 

Finally, a moiltitude of data refutes the universality of the law 
of diminishing returns data on the agnoultutal as well as the non 
agricultural population Mr Bulgakov himself admits that 

*jf each country were restriclod to it« own natural resources, the procuring 
of food would call for an uninternipted rolativo increase [note thjslj m the 
quantity of labour, and consequently, in the ugricultuiral population (S 19 ) 

The diminution in the agncultural population of Western 
Europe, therefore, is to be explained by the fact that the operation 
of the law of diminishing returns has been deflected by the im 
portation of gram An excellent explanation, mdeed^ Our pundit 
has forgotten a detail, namely, that a i«Iative diminution in the 
agricultural population is observed in all capitalist countries, in 
eluding agricultural countnes, even those which export gram The 
agncultural population is relatively diimniahing xn America os 
well as in Russia It has been diminishing in France since the end 
of the eighteenth century (See figures in Mr Bulgakov’s own book, 
Part II, p 168 ) Moreover, the relative dmunution of the agrioul 
tural population sometimeft becomes an absolute diminution, where 
as the excess of imports over exports of gram was still quite insigni 
Scant m the ’thirties and ’foitiee and only after 1878 do we cease 
to find any years in which gram exports exceed grain imports ^ In 
Prussia there was a relative diminution 'll! the agncultuial popula 
lion from 7S 5 per oent m 1816 to 71 7 per cent in 184.9, and to 
67 5 per cent xu 1871, whereas the importation of lye commenced 
only Qt the 'beginning of the ’sixties, and the importation of wheat 
at Ae begmnmg of the ’seventies {Ibid , Part II, pp 70 and 88 ) 
Finally, if we t^e the European grain impoxtmg countries, for 
example, France and Germany dwring the last decade, wc shall find 
that there has been undoubted progress in agncullure side by side 
with an absolute diminution in the number of workers employed m 
agriculture In France, this number dropped from 6,913,504 in 

^ affncole de h Fpance, de 1S92 Pans 1897, p 11^ 
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1882 to 6,663,135 m 1892 (Statistique agncole. Part? 11, pp 248 51), 
and m Germany it dropped from 8,064 OOO in 1882 to 8,045,000 in 
1895 1 Thus It may be said that the whole history of the nineteenth 
centmy irrefutably proves by a multitude of facts concenung coun 
tries of the most varied character that the ‘‘universar’ law of 
diminishing retuma is absolutely paralysed by the “temporary” 
tendency of technical progress which enables a relatively (and 
sometimes absolutely) diminiBhing rural population to produce an 
inctreasing quantity of agricultural products for an incr^smg mass 
of population 

It would be opportune here to state that this mass of statistical 
information completely refutes also the two follo^ving mam points 
of Mr Bulgakov's 'theory,” namely first, his assertion that the 
theory that constant capital (instruments and matenals of produc 
tion) grows more rapidly than vanable capital (labour power) 
“is absolutely inapplicable to agiiculture ” Mr Bulgakov very 
gravely declaree that this theory is wrong, and in proof of bis 
opinion refers to (a) “Professor A Skvortsov'^ (celebrated mostly 
for the reason that he described Man’s theory of average rate of 
piofit as pernicious propaganda), and (b) the fact that imdcr 
intensive farming the number of workers emiployed per unit of land 
increases This is an example of the deliberate refusal io under 
stand Marx which the fashionable critics constantly display Think 
of It The theory of the more rapid growth of constant capital as 

^Staiisuk des Dtutschen Reichs Nsue folge, Bd 112 * Dio Landwin 
schafi u?t Deiiicheti Reich** Berlin 1R9B, S 6 The evidence of technical 
progresa accompanied by a diminution in the agricultural population is not 
at all pleafling to Mr Bulgakov, for It utterly destroys his Malthusianism 
Our “strict scientist,” therofoxe, resorts to the following trick Instead of 
taking afitloulture in the striot sense of the word (land cultivation, livestock 
farming, etc ), he (after quoting the statistics on the inorease in quantity 
of agnciiUural produce obt^ned per hectare!) takes “agriculture in the broad 
senfio of the term ” m which German statistlca include hot house cultivation 
market gardening, and forestry and fisherml In tlila way we get an increase 
in the sum total of persona actually engaged in “agriculture” I! (Bulgakov 
Port U, p 133 ) The figure# qfuoted above apply to persons for whom agricul 
lUTb Is the pnncfpoi occupation The number of persons engaged in agricul 
lure os n subsidiary occupation increased from 3,144 000 to S 578000 To add 
these figures to the previous figures in not altogether correct but even If wo 
do this the increase is very small from 11,208,000 to 11,623,000 
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coinparLcl with vauaWe capital 15 refuted by the increase of 
variable capital per unit of land' And Mr Bulgakov fails to oh 
serve that the very statistics he himself quotes m such abundance 
confirm Marx’s theory In Gcnnan agriculture as a whole, the 
number of workers employed diinimshed from 8,064,000 in 1882 
to 8,045,000 in 1895 (and if the nimiber of persons engaged in 
agriculture as a subsidiary occupation is added, it increased from 
11,208,000 to 11,623,000, le, only by 3 7 per cent) In the same 
period, livestock increased fiom 23,000,000 to 25,100,000 (all 
livestock expressed in tenna of cattle), le, by more than 10 per 
cent, tho number of cases in which the five most important agn 
cultural madhines were employed increased from 458,000 to 922,000, 
more than doubled, the quantity of fertilisers imported in 
creased from 636,000 tons (1883) to 1,961,000 tons (1892), and 
, the quantity of potassium salt imported increased from 304,000 
double centners to 2,400,000 t Does not all this prove that con 
stant capital has increased m relation to variable capital ^ And this 
IS apart from the fact that quoting these figuies m this wholesale 
manner conceals to a veiy largo extent the progress of large scale 
production We shall deal with this point later 

Second, the progress of agnculttne simultaneously with a 
dmiimition» or negligible absolute inciease, m the agricultural 
population completely refutes Mr Bulgakov’s absurd attempt to 
re\dve Malthusianiam The first of the Russian “ex Marxists’’ to 
make this attempt was probably Mr Struve, in his Critical Remarks^ 
but he, as always, never went beyond hesitating, half expressed and 
dmbigudufl remarks, which he neier carried to their logical con 
elusion or rdunded off into a complete system of views Mr Bulga 
ko^, hou'e^er, is bolder and mooio consistent Ho unhesitatingly 
converts the “la\\ of diminishing returns” into “one of the most 
important laws of the history of civilisation ” (P 18 ) 

whole hletorv of the nineteen lb century with its problems of 
rlche^ and pa\crty would be unintelligible without this law” "I have not the 
least flonht that tho social problem in .Its present day form is materially linked 
up with this law” (Our strict scientiat makes this rleclaralion already on page 
18 of Jus ‘Ihvoetigation” I ) “There is no doubt,” he declnreB at tho end of 
bis wPrk, ’'that where overpopulation ovists, a certain port of the poverty 

‘ StalUuk des Deutschen Reichs^ B 112, S 36 Bulgakov, Part II, p 135 
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that prevails must be put under the heading of absolute poverty^ the poverty 
of pi<oduotion and not of distribution” (Part II, p 221 ) The population 
problem, in I he special form in which it presents itself to us as a result of 
the conditions of agncultural production, is, in my opinion the pnnoipal 
obstacle' — at the present time at any rate — m iho way of any extensive nppli 
cation of thte principles of collecti>Ism or co operation in agricultural enter 
prise ” (Part 11 p 265 ) “The past leaves to the future a heritage in the shape 
of a gram problem more terrible and more difficult than the social problem— 
the problem of production and not of distribation ’ (Part II p *^55) etc, 
etc , etc 

There la no need for ua to discuss the scientific aigniBcance of 
this ‘‘theory,” which is inseparably linked up with the universal 
law of dximnishing returns, since we have already examined this 
laiv But the fact that m its logical development critical flirtation 
with Malthusianism inevitably results in a descent to the most vulgar 
bourgeois apologetics is proved by the above-quoted arguments, 
which Mr Bulgakov has presented with a frankiiess which leaves 
nothing to be desired 

In la later essay we shall examine the facta quoted by our 
critics (who are constantly dinning into our ears that orthodox Marx 
ists fear detaillsation) from certain other sources, end show that Mr 
Bulgakov generally stereotypes the phrase “over population,” which 
relieves him of the necessity of making any kind of analysis, and 
particularly of afialysmg the class antagonisimB among the “peasant 
ry ” Here we shall confine ourselves to the general theoretical 
aspect of the agrarian problem and deal with the theory of rent 

“As for Marx,” writes Mr Bulgakov, “we must say that lu Volume Til of 
Capital^ in the fom in which we have it now, he adds nothing Worthy of atten 
tion to Ricardos theory of differential rent” CS 87) 

XiCt US bear this “nothing worthy of attention” m mmd and 
Lomipare the entices verdict with the follo^vmg statement which he 
had imadc previouely 

“Notwithstanding his obvious opposition to this law [the laW of dimmish 
ing returns], Marx, in his fundamental principles appropriates Ricardos 
theory of rent, which is based oil this law” (S 13 ) 

Thus, according to Mt’ Bulgakov, Marx failed to observe the 
connection between Rlcardo^g theory p{ rent and the law of dunin 
ishing returns, and therefore never earned his argument to its 
logical conclusion! In r^gaird to a atatemont like this we can say but 
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one thang, vix, that nobody dietortd Marx to the extent that the 
ex Marxists do, nobody so incredibly nn un imcere 

moniously aacnbes to the writer he is criticising a thousand and 
one mortal sins as they do 

Mr Bulgakov’s assertion is a glaring distortion of the truth 
Aa a matter of fact Marx not only noted the connection between 
Ricardo’s theory of rent and his eironeous doctrine of dinumahing 
returns, hut quite diefirutely exposed Ricardo’s error Any one who 
has read Volumo III oi Capfital with any ‘‘attention” at all could 
not but have observed the fact, very niuch “worthy of attention,” 
that It was precisely Marx who liberated the theory of differential 
rent fiom all connection “with the notorious “law of diminishing 
returns” Marx demonstrated that the unequal productivity of 
unequal investments of capital in land was all that was necessary 
for the formation of differential rent The question as to whether 
the transition is from better land to worse land or vice versa, 
whether the productivity of the additional investments of capital 
In land dinmushes or increases, is absolutely immaterial In actual 
practice, all sorts of combmationfl of these varying cases take place, 
and it is utterly impossible to subject these combinations to a 
single general rule For example,' Marx first of all desenbea the 
first form of differential rent, which arises from the unequal pro 
ductivity of capital invested In unequal plots of land, and explains 
his case by tables fconcermng which Mr Bulgakov takes Marx 
severely to task for his “excessive predilection for clntliing what 
often are very simple ideas in a conuphcated mathematical garb ” 
This complicated mathematical garb is simply the four rules of 
arithmetic, and the v&ty simple ideas, aa we shall See, were com 
pletely nusundcretood by our learned professor) After analysing 
these tables, Morx draws the conclusion 

“This dosa avray with the primitive misconception of diHerentiol rent aiill 
found among men like Voet, Malthus, Rlonrdo, to the effect that it neces- 
Burily requires a progress towards worse and worse soil, or on over-decreasing 
prdductWty of agnculturo It rather may exist, aa wo have seen with a 
progress to a better and hotter soil, it may exist when a better soil takes the 
West position formerly ^coupled by the worst soil, It may be accompanied 
with a progrotelvo improvement of rfgriOulturo Its premise Is merely the 
inequality of the different kinds of soil ^ 
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(Maix does iiot speak heie of the unequal profluLtivity of sue 
ce^'^ive investments of capital in land, because this gi\cs rise to the 
second form of differential rent, in this chapter he speaks only of 
the first form of diffeiential rent ) 

' So far as the development of productivity is concerned it implies that 
the increase of absolute fertility of the total area does not do away wJtli this 
Inequality but either increases it, or leaves it unchanged, or merely reduces 
It somewhat iDasKapital III 2 S 199)^ 

Mr Bulgakov failed to ofi 5 ert;e the radical difference between 
Marx’s theory of differential rent and Rioardo’e theory of rent He 
pieferred to sejarch in Volume III of Capital for 

a fragment which yiQ\x\d rather suggest the idea that Marx was by no means 
opposed to the law of diminishing returns.^ (P 13, footnote ) 

We beg the reader’s forgiveness for •devoting so much space to 
a fragment ^\iliich is irAinaterial to the question that interests us 
and Ml Bulgakov But wbat can one do when the hetoes of mod 
em criticism (who have the insolence to charge orthodox Marxists 
with resorting to ra6w/w/ic,s *) distort the absolutely clear meaning 
of a doctrine to which they are opposed by citing passages tom 
from their context and by faulty translations? Mr Bulgakov quotes 
the fragment that he found as follows 

From the point of view of the camtaliat mode of production there Is 
always a relative mcraase in the price of {agricultural) producta, for (we ask 
the reader to pay particular atteolion to the words we have Italioiaed] a 
product cannot bo obtained unlesa an expense \b incurred, something has to 
be paid for which formerly did not have to be paid for 

And Marx goes on to say that the natural elements passing into 
production as agencies, coatmg nothing, represent free gifts of na 
ture, that is, free, natural, working power, but if for the produc 
tion of an additional product it is necessary to work without the 
help of till a natural power a relatively larger investment of capital 
IS requiied, wEicIi leads to an increase in tlie cost of production 

Concerning this mode of **quoUng” we have three remarks to 
make First, Mr Bulgakov himsel} introduced the tvord ^^feyr, ’ 
which gives the quotation the definite sense of establishing some kind 

^Capital Vol lU, C H Kerr odition/p llZ^Bd Cng ed 

* Verbal jugglery 
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of a In the original (Das Kapital, III, 2, S 277 78)^ Marx 

does not say '*for^' but **when ** When aamething has Lo be paid, for 
which formerly had not to be paid for, a relative increase in tho 
puce of the prodiuot takes place Is this proposition anything like 
a recognition of the **law” of diminishing returns'^ Secondly, Mr 
Bulgakov inserts in parenthesis the word ‘‘agricultural ” In the on 
gmaf text the word does not appear at all In all probability, with 
the frivolousness characteristic of Messrs the critics, Mr Bulgakov 
decided that Marx m this passage could have m romd only agncul 
tuim^l products, and therefore hasteaied to give his readers lan “ex 
planation” 'vvhich is a complete misrepresentation As a matter of 
fact, Marx m this passage speaks of products generally, in the 
original, the fiagment quoted by Mr Bulgakov is preceded by the 
words “But, m ti general way, the following remarks should be 
, made ” Gifts of nature may also enter into industnal production — in 
this very section on rent, Marx gives the examjile of a waterfall 
which for a certain factory takes the pl4ce of ste^m power — and if 
it 18 necessary to manufacture an additional quantity of products 
witliout the aid of these free gifts of nature a relative increase in the 
price of the product will always take place Thirdly, we must ex 
amine the context to which this fragment belongs In this chapter 
Marx discusses difierenlial rent obtained from the worst soil, and, 
as he always does, examines two equally legitimate, two absolutely 
equally possible cases first case — increased productivity of succes 
sive mvestmenta of capital (S 274r76) and second case — dutun 
ishing productivity of such investments (S 270 78) ^ In legard 
to the second of the possible cases, Marx says “Concerning tho de 
creasing productivity o! the soil with successive mveslments of capi 
tal, see Liebig But, in a general way^ the following remarks 
should be made ** (Our italics ) 

Then follows the fragment “translated** by Mr Bulgakov, stating 
that if what was formerly' obtained gratis has now to be paid for, 
there is always a relative increase in the price of the product 

We shall leave it to tho reader to judge tlie scientific consoien 

^Capud, Vo! Ill, C H Kerr edition, p 865— W Eng ed 

*/6w,pp 866 5B — Ed Png ed 

^ I b}d i pp 858 65— fid Eng ed 
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tiousness of the critic who converted Marx’g remark about one of 
the possible cases into a recognition of this case by Marx as some 
sort of a general "law” 

And here is the conclusion that Mr Bulgakov arrives at con 
cerning the fragment he has discovered 

This fragment, of course is vague ** 

Of couisel By substituting one word for anothei, Mr Bulgakov 
has made this fragment utterly meaningless^ 

** but it cannot be uuderi^^tood otherwJBo than as an indirect or even direct 
recognition [listen to it I] of the law of diminishing returns I am unawaro 
that Marx has expxe&aed himself openly on the latler in any other place * 
(fart I p 14) 

As an ex Marxist, Mr Bulgakov is "unaware” that Marx has 
openly declared the assumptions of West, Malthus and Ricardo— 
that diflerential rent presupposes a transition to worse land or 
diminishing returns — to be absolutely wrong ^ He is "unaware” 
that throughout his voluminous analysis of rent Marx points out 
scores of times that he regaide dunimshmg and increasing produc 
tivity of additional investments of capital as equally possible cases I 

II 

< The Theory of Rent 

Mr Bulgakov has generally failed to understand the Marxian 
theory of rent He is convinood that he has smashed this theory by 
the two following arguments (1) According to Marx, agricultural 
capital enters into the equalisation of the rate of profit, so that 
rent is created by surplus profit exceeding the average rate of pro 
fit Mr Bulgakov thinks tins is wong because the monopoly of land 
ownership abolishes free competition, which is necessary for the 
piocess of equalising the rate of profit Agncultural capital, ho 

'This wrong aasumpiion of classical political economy, refuted by Marx, 
was adopted by the odiic” Mr Bulgakov, without criticism, of course, fol 
lowing on the heels of his teacher, Brentano “The condition for the appear 
ance of rent,” Mr Bulgakov writes, “is the law of diminishing re urns” (Part 
I, p 90 ) “ English rent as a matter of fact distinguishes successive 
investmenia of capital of varying and, as a rule, diminishing producllvily ’ 
(Part I, p 130 ) 
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thmJcs, does not enter into the process of equalising the rate of 
profit (2) Absolute rent ib merely a special case of differential rent, 
and at is wrong to distinguish the one from the other The diatinc 
tion that 18 drawn is based upon an absolutely arbitrary two fold 
interpretation of one and the same fact, namely, the monopoly 
ownership of one of the factors of production Mr Bulgakov is so 
sure of the crushing effect of his arguments that he cannot refrain 
from pouring out a whole stream of strong expressions against Marx 
such peiitio pnncipii,^ non Marxism, logical fetishism, Marx’s loss 
of capacity for mental flights, etc And )et both these arguments 
are based on a rather crude error The very same one aided vulgar 
isation of the subject which induced Mr Bulgakov to interpret one 
of the possible^ cases (dinunislung productivity of additional invest 
ments of capital) as the universal law of diminishing returns foices 
him in the present case to utilise' the leirm “monopoly” uncritical 
ly, and to convert it also into something universal In doing so, he 
confuses the restilts which ensue under the capitalist organisabon 
of agriculture from the fact that land is limited on the one hand, 
and from private property in land on tlie other These are two dif 
ferent things We shall explain this 

“The condiliorii. allhough not the source, of the rise of ground rent, * writen 
Mr Bulgakov, “is the same as that which gave rise to die possibility of the 
monopolisation of land — the fact that the productive powers of the land arc 
hmiled, while man's growing need for thorn la limitless,” (Pait I p 90 ) 

Instead of saying, “the productive powers of the land are lun 
ited,” he should have said, *Hand w linuted^^ (as we have shown 
already > limitation of the productive powers of the land implies 
“limitation” of the given level of technique, the given state of pro 
ductive forces) Under the capitalist system of society, the l^mita 
tion of land does indeed presuppo'^e monopolisation of land, but of 
land as an object of enterprise and not as an object of property 
rights The as#minplion of the capitalist organisation of agncul 
ture neces&anly includes the assumption that all the land is occu 
pied by separate private enterprises, but U certainly does not in 
dude the assivmpdon that the ivhole of the land is the private prop 
erty ot thes^ entrepreneurs, or of other persons, or that it is pn 


‘ Begging the question — 
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vale praptrty gciier lUy The moiiopol) of the light to the oiv^ner 
ship of the land and the monopoly of the usufruct of the land are 
two altogether diffeient things^ not only logicaIl>, but hiatoncally 
Logically, we can quite easily picture to ourselves a purely capital 
ist organisation of agricultine in which private property in land is 
entirely absent, when the land is the property of the state, or of a 
village community, etc In actual practice we see that in all devel 
oped capitalist countries the \diole of the laud is occupied by 
separate, private enterprises, but these enterpnaes cultivate not 
only their oivti land, but also land rented from other private land 
owners from the stale or from village communities (for example 
in Russia, where, as is well known, the private enterprises estab 
behed on peasant communal lands are principally capitalist peas 
ant enterprises) It is not for nothing that Marx, at the very begin 
ning of his analysis of rent, observes that the capitalist mod© of 
production meets m its first stages (and subordinates to itself) the 
most varied forms of landed property from tribal property and 
feudal landed properly down to peasant coimnunal lands 

Thus, the limitation of land necessarily presupposes only the 
monopolisation of the usufruct of the land (under the rule of capi 
talism) The question arises What are the necessary consequences 
of this monopolisation m relation to the prqjilem of rent? The 
limitation of land results in the price of gram being detemuned bv 
the conditions of production, not on the average land, but on the 
worst land under bultivatlon The price of this grain enables the 
farmer (=the capitalist entrepreneur in agriculture) to cover his 
coat of production^ and gives him the average rate of profit on his 
capital The farmer on the better land obtains an additional profit, 
and this forms differential rent The question as to whether pnvate 
property m land exists has absolutely nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of fhe formation of differential rent, which h inevitable in 
capitalist agriculture even on comanjunal, slate and ownerless landfe. 
Tlie only consequence of the limitation of land under capitalism 
is the formation of differential rent, which results from the dif 
ference in the productivity of different investments of capital Mr 
Bulgakov sees a second consequence, viz , the elimination of free 
competition in agriculture, when he says that the absence of this 
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flee competition prevents agricultural capital from parlicipatuiig 
In tlie formation of average profit Obviously, he confuses the quea 
tion of cultivating the land with tlie right of property in land The 
only thing that logically follows from the limitation of land (irre 
spective of private property m land) is that the land will be entire 
ly occupied by capitalist farmers, but it by no means follows that 
free competition among these farmers will necessarily be restricted 
in any way The limitation of land is a general phenomenon which 
inevitably leaves its impress upon the whole of capitalist agncul 
tuore The logical unsoundness of confusing these two different 
tilings is demonstratively confirmed by history There is no question 
about England There the separation of land ownership fiom land 
cultivation is obvious Free competition among farmers is almost 
universal Capital obtained from trade and industry has been in 
nested in agnoulture on an extremely big scale But m all other 
oapitali^ countries (notwithstanding the opinion of Mr Bulgakov, 
who^ following Mr Struve, vainly strives to place ^‘English” rent 
in a special catiegory) the same process of the separation of land 
ownership from land cultivation is taking place, although m ex 
treraely varied forms (leases, mortgages) In failing to observe this 
process (strongly emphasised by Marx), Mr Bulgakov failed to 
qbserve die mam thing In all European countnes, after the fall 
of serfdom, we observe the decay of feudal land ownei^ship, the 
mobilisation of landed property, the investment of merchant and 
industrial capital In agriculture, an increase in tenant farming and 
an increase in the mortgaging of land In Russia also, notwith 
standing the pronounced survivals of serfdom still existing, we see 
after the Reform^ increased purchasing of land by the peasantry, 
by the common people, and by merchants^ and the development of 
leasing of privately owned, state -and vjlla^e cotrynunal lands, etc 
\^Tiat do all these phenomena prove? They prove that free comjlfeti 
tion has entered into agriculture — notwithstanding the monopoly 
of Iwnded property, and notwithstanding the infinitely varied forms 
of landed pro'perty In all capitalist countries at the present time, 
' every oWner of capital Can invest his capital in agriculture (by 
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purchasing or leasing land) a8 freely, or almost as freely as he can 
invest in any branch of commerce or industry 

In arguing against Marx’s theory of differential rent, Mr Bui 
gakov says that 

"all the«6 differences tdifferences In the conditions of production of agricul 
tural products] arc contradiotory and may [our italics] mutually eliminate 
each other, bb Rodbertus has already pointed out, distance may be counteracted 
by fertility, different degrees of fertility may be levelled by more intensive 
cultivation of the more fertile plots" (Part I, p 81 ) 

It IS a pity, however, <that oitr etnet scientist forgot tliat Marx 
noted this f^ct, and was able to appraise it not so one sidedly 

' ft Is evident," v?rliee Marx, that these ivfo different causes of 
differential rent, fertility and location [of plots of land], may work in opposite 
directions A certain soil may be very favourably located and ^et be very 
poor m feruhly, and idee versa, This ciroumstance is important, for it 
explains how it is that the work of opening the soil of a certain country to 
cultivation may equally well proceed from the worse to the better soil aa 
well afl mce versa Finally, it la clear that the process of social production 
has on the one hand the general effect of levelling the differences arising 
from location as a cause of [differential! ground rent, by creating local markets 
and improving locations by means of facilities for communication and trans 
portaiion and that, on the other hand, it mcreases the differences of the 
individual locations in a certain district by separatuig agriuulture from manu 
facture and forming great centres of production on ihp one hand, while 
creating the reverse side of this increasing the relative Isolation of the 
agricultural districts ireUuive Veremsamimg des Landes] on the other hand" 
{Das KapUal, HI, 2, S 190 )' 

Thus, while Mr Bulgakov repeats with an air of triumph the 
long known references to the possibility of diffeirences mutually 
ehminabng each other, Marx presents the further probleon of this 
possibility becotming a reality, and sbowe that simultaneously with 
equalisuig influences, differentiating influences are also observed The 
final result of these mutually antagonistic mfluences is, as everyone 
knows, that in all countries plots -of land differ considerably both 
in fertility and in location Mr Bulgakov’s objection merely re 
veaU that he has not m the least thought out his observations 

Continuing his argument, Mr Bulgakov says that the term, last^ 
and least productive Investment of Idhour and capital, is 

"employed without criticism by Ricardo afid Marx It is not difficult to boo 
what an arbitrary element ia introduced by this terra I^ct the amount of 

^Capital, Vol III C H Kerr, edition, p 762 
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capital {nve«tad In land bo equal to 10 a, and let each Buccesslve a repreaeni 
a dlTnlniflhlng productivity, the total product of the soil will he A Obviou^y 
the average productivity of each a will be equal to A/ 10, and if the total 
capital la regarded as one whole, tbcti the price will be determined precisely 
by thla average productivity^^ (Part I, p 82*) 

Obviously, we say m reply lo this, behind his florid phrases 
about the *‘liraited productive powers of the land’* Mr Bulgakov 
failed to observe a trifle the limitation of land This limitation, 
quite apart from property in land, creates a certain kind of monop 
oly, i e , since all the land is occupied b) fanners, and since there 
IS a demand for the whole of the gram produced on the whole of 
the land, including the worst land and that most ranote from the 
market, then it is clear that the price of grain is determmed by the 
price of production on tJie worst land (or the price of production 
witli the last and least productive investment of capital) Mr Butl 
gakov*8 ‘^average productivity** is a futile exercise in anthmetic, 
for tlie limitation of land prevents the formation of the real avear 
ago In order that this ‘‘average productivity” may be formed and 
determine the pnee, every capitalist must not only be able to in 
vest capital in agriculture generally (a» we have said already, free 
coippetition exists to that extent in agnoulture), but also, every 
capitalist must always be able to establish new agricultural enter 
prises in addition to those already existing If that were the case, 
there would be no difference whatever between agriculture and in 
dustry, and rent could not anse But precisely because land is 
limit od this IB not the case 

To proceed Up till now we have pursued our argument com 
pletely leaving aside the (juestion of properly m land, we have 
seen that this method was absolutely necessary for logical consid 
orations, and aUo for the reason that the facts of history go to s-how 
that capitalist agriculture arose and developed imder all forms of 
land ownership We shall now introduce this new condition Let us 
assume that all land is privately owned How will this affect rent? 
Differential rent ivill be collected by the landowner from the farmer 
on the basis of his right of ownership As differential rent is the 
surplus profit over and above the normal, average profit on 
capital, and os free competition in the sense of the free 
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lnvefttn\ent of capital in agriculture exists (or js being created 
by capitalist development), the landowner will always find a farm 
er who will be satisfied with the average profit and wlio will give 
him, the landowner, the surplus profit Private property in land 
does not create differential rent, it merely transfers it from the 
hands of the fanner to the hands of the landowner Is the influence 
of private land ownership restncted to this? Can we assume that 
the landowner will permit the farmer to exploit the worst and most 
badly located land, which only produces the average profit on capfi 
taJ, gratis"^ Of course not Land ownership is a monopoly, and on 
the basis of this 'monopoly the landowner demands payment from 
the fanner for this land also This pa)7iieht will be absolute rentf 
which has no connection whatevenr with the Afference in productiv 
ity of different investments of capital, and which has its genesis in 
the prwate ownership of land In accusing Marx oi making an ax 
bitrary, two fold interpretation of the same monopoly, Mr Bulga 
kov did not take the trouble to think about the fact that we are ac 
tually dealing with a two fold monopoly in the first place, we have 
the monopoly of enterprise (capitalist) on the land This mono 
poly originates in the limitation of land, and is therefore inevitable 
m any capitalist society This monopoly leads to the puce of gram 
being determined by the conditions of production on tlie worst laiid, 
the surplus profit obtained by the investment of capital on better 
land, or by a more productive investment of capital, forms dif 
ferential rent This rent arises quite mdepeaidently of private prop 
erty in land, which simply enables the landowner to take it from the 
farmer In the second place, we have the monopoly oi private prop 
erty m land Neither logically nor historically is this monopoly in 
separably linked up with the previous monopoly ^ This kind of 
monopoly is not essential for capitalist society and for the capital 
isl OTganisallon of agriculture On tlie one hand, wc can quite easily 
conceive of capitalist agnculture without pnvate property m land, 

^ It aa hardly necessary to remind the reader that wo aie dealing hero with 
the general theory of rent and the capitalist organiaatlon of agriculture, we 
do not, therefore, ooncem ourselves wltli facts like the antiquity and wide 
spread character of private property m land, and the undermining of the 
latter form of monopoly, and partly even of both its forms, by overseas com 
patjtion, etc, 
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and many congietent bourgeois economists have demanded the na 
Uonaliaation of land On the other liand, even in practice we have 
capitalist organisation of agriculture without private ownership in 
land, for example, on state and coatimunal lands Consequently, it 
IS absolutely necessary to distinguish between these two kinds of 
monopolies, and consequently, it is also necessary to recognise 
that absolute rent, which is engendered by private properly in land, 
exists side by side with differential rent ^ 

Marx explain*' the possibility of absolute rent originating from 
the surplus value of agricultural capital by the fact that in agri 
culture the share of variable capital, in the total composition of 
capital, IS above the average (a quite natural supposition in view 
of the undoubted backwardness of agricultural technique as com 
pared with industry) That being the case, it follows that the value 
of agricultural products, generally speaking, is higher than their 
pnce of production, and that surplus value is higher than profit 
The monopoly of private property in land, however, prevents this 


^ In Part n of Volume II of Theonen uher den Mekrwert, published Jn 
1905, Marx gives an explanation of absolute rent which confirms the correct- 
ness of my interpretation (particularly m regard to the two forms of 
monopoly) TJie following is the passage from Marx referring to itr *lf land 
wero an imlimited element, not only in relation to capital and to population, 
but in actual fact, f e , if it wero as ‘unlimited as *alr and water,* if it 
‘existed in unlimited quantities* fquotation from Ricardo] then the approprla 
lion of land by one person could not In practice In any way exclude the 
appropriatioti of land by another person In that case, pnvale piopeyty in land 
could not exist (and not only private but also ‘publio’ and state property in 
land) If, in addition the land everywhere were of the same quality, no rent 
could he obtained, from land The whole point Ilea In the following It 
land in relation to capital existed like every other natural element, then 
oapi^l In the sphere of agriculture would operate in the same way as it does 
In every othar sphere of industry In that case, there would be no property 
in land and no rent On the other hand, if land is (I) limited, and 
(2) hold ^s properly — if property In land is a condition for the rise of 
capital — apd dial is preolsoly the case In countries where capitalist production 
ia developing, and in countries where this condition did not prevail formerly 
(as in old Europe), capitalist production itself creates it for example, the 
United Slates—then land does not represent a field of activity accessible to 
capital in ap elemeptary way That is why absolute rent exists ind'*pendently 
of differential rent** (Pages 80 81 ) Marx quite definitely draws a distinction 
’’ herd between the limitation of land and the fact that land is private property 
(Aothor*8 note to 1908 edition— JPd) 
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SLuplus from passing ^\holly into the process of equalising profits, 
and absolute rent is taken from this surplus ^ 

Mr Bulgakov is utterly dissatisfied with this explanation and 
exclaims 

Wlial kmd of thing is this surplus \aluo which, hke tloth or cotion, 
or some other oonimoiiy can suffice or not suffice to cover a possible 
demand? First of all, it is not a malenol thing It js a concept, which serves 
to express a defimle social relationship of production * (Port I p 105 ) 

This contrasting of a ‘‘material thing” to a “concept” is a sink 
ing example of the scholasticism which is now so freely offered in 
liie guise of “criticism ” What would be lhe*use of a “concept” of tlie 
share of the social product if this concept did not correspond to 
definite “material things”^ Surplus value is the money equivalent 
of the surplus product, which consists of a definite share of cloth 
cotton, gram, and of all other commodities (the word “definite * 
must not, of course, be understood in the sense tliat science can 
concretely define this shaie, but in the sense that the conditions 
which, m general outhne, define the dimensions of this share are 
known) In agriculture, the surplus product is larger (m proper 
tion to capital) than in other branches of industry, and this aur 
plus (which does not tnter mto the equalisation of profit owing 
to the monopoly of private property in land) may, naturally, “auf 
fice or not suffice to cover the demand” of the monopolist landowner 

^ Wo desire to aay in passing that wo have considered it necessary to deal 
in particular detail with Marx’s theory of rent in view of tho fact that we 
find an erroneous Interpretation of it also on tho part of Mr P Maslov, in 
an article, entitled “The Agrarian Question,” In Zhiin, Noa. 3 and 4, 1901 
where he regards tho diminishing produotlviiy of successive invesimcnts of 
capital, if not as a law, then at all events as the “usual” and normal phe 
nomenon, which he links up with differential rent, and rejects the theory of 
aboolutc rent Mr P Mafllev*® Interesting artiole contains tnany true retnarka 
roncemlng the critics but it suffers very much from the author’s erroneous 
theory just referred to (while defending Marxism, he has not taken the 
trouble clearly to define the difference between “hia own” theory and that of 
Marx), as well as froiji a number of careless and absolutely unjust assertions, 
as, for example, that Mr Berdyaev “is completely liberating himself from the 
influence of bourgeois authors” and Is dlstingul^ed for his ’consistent class 
point of view, maintained without sacrificing objectivity”, that “In many 
respeots Kautskys analysis is in places tendentiiW’ that Kautsky “has 
completely failed to indicate in what direction the development of the 
productive forces m agriculture is procKcding,” clo 
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We shall not burden the reader with a detailed exposition of 
the theory of rent which Mr Bulgakov liaa created, as he modectly 
reraarka, “by his own efforts,” “pursuing his own path ” (Part I, 
p 111 ) A few remarks will suffice to characterise this product of 
Uie “last and least productive investment” of professorial “la 
hour ” Tile “new ’ theoiy of rent is made up according to the an 
cietnt recipe “All or nothing ” Since free competiUon exists^-therc ' 
must be absolutely no restriction to it (although absolutely free 
competition has never existed anywhere) Since monopoly existsr— 
there is nothing more to be said Consequently, rent is not taken 
from surplus value, and not even from the agricultural product, 

It 18 taken from the product of non agricultural labour, it is simply 
a tribute, a tax, a deduction from the total social product, a prontis 
&ory note in fa\our of the landlord 

* Agricultural capital with its profit and agricultural labour, agriculture 
in general aa a aphere of invealmenl for capital and labour represents there 
fore, a natu^ in Hatu^ in the kingdom of capitaliam All [51c I] definitions 
ol capital, surplus value wages and value generally represent ima^nary quan 
titles when applied to agnculturie ^ (Part I, p 99 ) 

Yes, ZVow everything: ib cJear Both capUabsts and wage 
workers in agriculture are imiaginary quantities Mr Bulgakov 
sometimes wafers away into the clouds, but soonethnes he argues 
in a not altogether unreasonable manner Fouiteen pages further 
on we read: 

*Tlie production of agricultural products costs society a certain quantity 
of labour, that is their value ’ 

Excellent! Consequently, at least the “definition” of value is 
not altogether an imaginary quantity To continue 

^‘Slnco production is organised on a capitalist basis, and since capital 
stands at the bead of production, the price of grain will be determined by 
the price of production, that is, the productivity of the giveq labour and 
capital invested will be calculated according to average social productlvily ” 

Excellent 1 Consequently^ tlie “definitions” of capital, surplus 
value and wages are not altogether imaginary quantities Conse 
quontly^ free compeHfion (aJfhougifi not aisoJufeJy free) exists, for 


* A state within a slate — Ed 
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unltss capital can flaw from agriculture into mdustiy and vice 
versay ‘'calculating productivity according to a\eragc social pro 
ductivity’’ 18 impossible To continue 

1 banks to the monopoly of land pnte rists abo\c value to the limUs 
permitted by the conditions of the market * 

Excellent^ But where has Mr Bulgakov learned that tribute, 
•taxes, proimssory notes^ etc , are dependent upon the conditions 
of the market It, thanks to monopoly, pnc?e rises to the limits pci 
nutted by the conditions of the market, then the only difference 
betiveen the “new’* theory of rent and the “old” theory is this that 
the author, pursuing “has o^vn path,” failed to understand the dif 
ference between the influence of the limitation of land and the in 
fluence of private properly in land on the one hand, and the con 
nection between the concept “monopbly” and the concept “the last 
and least productive investment of labour and capital,” on the other 
hand Is it surprising, therefore, that Mr Bulgakov, another seven 
pages further on (Part I, p 120), should completely lose sight of 
*hi8 own” theory and begin to argue about the “method of distrib 
Utiiig this (agricultuial) product among the landowner, the capl 
talist farmer and the agricultural labourers”^ A brilliant finale to 
a brilliant cnticiani^ A remarkable result of the new Buldakov 
theory of renU which, from now on, ivill enrich the science of 
political economy I 


III 

Machinery in Acricultlrf 

We shall now take up what Mr Bulgakov regards as the “re 
markable” woik of Hertz (Die agrarischen Fragen im Verhaltniss 
zum Sozialismusy Wien 1899) ^ We shall have to spend a httle time 
jn simultaneou'^lv examining the arguments of both these authors, 
which are similar 

The question of machinery in agriculture, and the question of 
large scale and small production in agriculture, vi^hich is closely 


^The Agrarian Problem in Relation to Soaahsn Vienna 18W — Ed 
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bound up with the former, mo^ frequently provide our “cntios” 
with the oocaaion to “refute” Marxiattn Fuxtlier on we shall ex 
amine m detail some of the data they quote At present we sihall 
examine the general arguments on die subject The critics devote 
whole pages to arguing m detail that the employment of machinery 
encxninters greater difficulUea in agriculture than in industry and for 
this reason moclunery is employed to a smaller degree and has smal 
lei significance All this isnndisputable, and is quite definitely shown, 
for example, by that very Kautsky whose very name rouses Messrs 
Bulgakov, Hertz and Chernov to a pitch bordering on frenzy But 
this indiisputable faot does not in the least contro\eit die other fact 
that machinery is developing rapidly in agncultuie also, and is 
exerciamg a, powerful transforming influence upon it All that the 
critics can do is to “evade’’ this inevitable conclusion by profound 
arguments such as ithe follcxwing 

Agriculture Is characterised by the domination of nature in the process 
of production and the lack of freedom of the human will ’ (Bulgakov, Part I, 
p 43 ) “ Instead of the uncertain and Inexact work of man, it [machinery 
in industry] carries out microraetriu aa well as colossal work with mathe 
matical precision Machinery cannot do anything bke this [?] m the produc 
tion of agricultural products because) to this day, this working mstrument is 
not in the hands of man, but in the hands of mother nature This is not a 
metaphor ” (ibid ) 

Indeed it is not a metaphor, it la mexely an empty phxase, for 
everybody knows that the steam plough, tlie seed' drill, the threshing 
machme, etc^ make work more “certain and exact”, consequently, 
to say, “cannot do anything like this,” is simply talking nonsense^ 
Similarly, how can it be said that madiinery m agriculture “can 
not to any degree [sic\~\ revoluuomse produclio/i’’ (Bulgakov, Part 
I, pp 43 44, where he quotes the opmion of agricultural machin 
cry experts, who^ however, merely refer to the relative difference 
between agricultural machinery and industrml machinery), or that 
“not only does machinery fail to convert the worker into its adjunct 
[?], the worker retains his previous role of guide of the pro 
cess” (p 44) — as fe^er of the threshing machine, perhaps? Mr 
Bulgakov tries to bpliule the supenority of the steam plough by 
references to Stumpfo and Kutzleb (who wrote about the ability of 
small farming to compete with largo scale farming) as against the 
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opinions of exports in agricultural machinery and agricultural eco 
noniics (Fuhling, Perels) He uses arguments to the effect that steam 
ploughs req^re a special eoiP and ‘‘extremely extensive estates” 
(ill Mr Bulgakov’s opinion this is an argument, not against small 
farming, but against die steam plough!), and that with twelve inch 
furrows the work of animals is cheaper than eteam, etc Wliole vol 
umes of arguments like these may be written without, however, in 
the least refuting the fact that the steam plough has made extremely 
deep ploughing possible (furrows deeper than 12 inches), or the 
fact that Its employment has lapidly dm eloped in England, in 
1867, only 135 farms were using steam plou^is, whereas m 1871 
over 2,000 steam ploughs were already m use (Kautaky) , m Ger 
many the number of farms employing steam ploughs increased 
from 836 m 1882 to 1,696 in 1895 

On this question of agrtoullural machinery Mr Bulgakov fre 
quenil/ cites Franz Bensiug, whom ho iecomme?nds as “the author 
of a special monograph on agricultural machinery ” (Part I, p 
44 ) It would he extremely unfair if we did not in the present case 
show Jiow Mr Bulgakov cites his authors, and' hoio the very wit 
nesses he calls testify against bun 

In arguing that Marx’s “concept” of the more rapid growth of 
constant capital as compared with variable capital is m^ipphoable 
to agriculture, Mr Bulgakov pomte to the need of greater expendi 
lure of labour power in proportion as the productivity of agncul 
ture increases, and, among others, quotes the calculations nwde hy 
BSnSing 

*'The general requirements of human labour in the varioua systems of 
agriculture are expressed us follows the three field system — ^712 work days, 
the Norfolk rotation of crops system — 1616 workdays, the rotation of crops 
With a consideiiible production of sugar hoots — 5,179 work days per 60 hec 
tares” (Franz Sensing Der Einfiuss der landtvirtschafUichen Maschinen auf 
Volks und Privntufirtschaflf^ Breslau 1897, S 42 Quoted by Bulgakov, Part 
I, P 82 ) 

1 Horta, with a particularly ‘‘triumphant” ah, insists upon this, and argues 
that the “absolute” Judgment (S 65) that the steam plough is superior to 
the horse plough ‘under all circupistanceg” is wrong This is precisely what 
is called trying to force an open doorl 

* The Influence of Agricultural Machinery Upon NaUonal and Private 
Economy — Ed 
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The unfortunate thing, however, is that by this calculation Ben 
sing desired to prove that the role of machinery was growing Ap 
plying these figures to the whole of agnculture in Germany, Bensmg 
calculates that the available agricultural workers would be suffi 
cient to cultivate (the land only On the three field syatemi, and that, 
consequently, the introduction of the rotation of crops system 
would have been altogether impossible if machinery were not em 
ployed It IS well known that when the old three field system pre* 
vailed machmery was hardly utilised at all, consequently, Bensing’s 
calcailationfl prove the very opposite of what Mr Bulgakov tries to 
prove^ t € , this calculatiooi proves that the growth of productivity 
of agriculture must necessarily be accompanied by a more rapid 
growth of constant capital as compared with variable capital 

In another place Mr Bulgakov, after asserting that “a radical 
[sic^] difference exists between the role of machinery in industry 
and m agriculture,” cites the words of Benaing 

'Agricultural machinery is incapable of bringing about an unlimited 
increase in production as machinery in industry is able to do (Part I, 

p 44> 

Mr Bulgakov is unlucky again Bensing points to this by no 
meona “radical” difference between agricultural and industrial ma 
chinery in the beginmng of Chapter VI of his book, which is en 
tilled “The Influence of Agncultural Machmery on Gross Income ” 
After making a detailed analysis of the facts concerning each 
clal typ6 of maohine published m agncultural liteiature, and also 
obtained by him in a special investigation, Bensmg arrives at the 
following general conclusion The increase in gross income obtained 
by the employment of a steam plough is ten per cent, of a seed drill 
ten per cent, and of a threshing (machine fifteen per cent, moreover, 
the seed drill causes a saving of twenty per cent on seeds , only m 
the employment of machinery for digging potatoes is a decline of five 
per cent m gross mcome observed Mr Bulgakov’s assertion that 

**At all event®, the steam plough is the only agricultural machine about 
which anything favourable can be said from the technical point of vlew^* 
(Pm I, pp 4748) 

IS at all events refuted by the very Sensing to whom he refers so 
Incautiously 
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In (Jrdfer to present the aigniRcaiice of machinery in agnculluro 
as precisely end completely as possible, Sensing makes a number 
of detailed calculations of the lesults of fanning carried on 'vnthout 
machinery, v/ith one machine, with two maachinea, etc ^ and, finally, 
with the employment of all the important machines, including die 
steam plough and hght field railways {Feldbahnen) These cal 
culations show that tanning without the aid of machinery brought 
the foil Giving lesults gross income, 69,040 marks, expenditure, 
68,615 marks, net incoane, 425 marks, or 1 37 m axles per hectare 
The results of farming with the employment of all the important 
jnachinery were as follows gross income, 81,078 marks, expen di 
ture, 62,551 5 marks, net income, 18,526 5 marks, or 59 76 maiks 
per hectare, i e , more than forty times as much This is the effect 
of machinery alone, for the system of cultivation is assumed to have 
remained unchanged! It goes without saying that the application 
of machinery is accompanied, as is shown by Bensing’s calculations, 
by an enormous increase in constant capital and a diminution In 
vanablo capital (i e , the capital expended on labour power and 
in the number of workers employed) In a word, Bensmg's work en 
tirely refutes Mr Bulgakov and proves the supenonty of large scale 
production m agriculture, as well as the fact that the law of the 
more rapid growth of constant capital compared with vanahle 
capital IB applicable to agriculture 

Only on one thing does Mr Bulgakpv come close to Bensmg, 
and that la that the latter adopts the purely bourgeois point of 
view, completely fails to understand the contradictions inherent in 
capitalifitm, and smugly closes his eyes to the fact that machinery 
elrniinales the worker, etc Of Marx this moderate and methodical 
pupil of the German professors speaks wiUi the same hatred as Mr 
Bulgakov, only Bensmg is an.ore consistent — ^he calls Marx ‘‘an 
opponent of machmery’* in both agriculture and industry because, 
he says, Marx “distorts the facte*’ when he talks about the 
pernicious effect machinery has upon the workers and when he 
attributes all sorts of misfortunes to machinery (Bensmg, op cU » 
S 4, 5 and 11 ) Mr Bulgakov’s attitude toward BenBfjng reveals to 
us again and again what Messrs the ^‘critics” take from the hour 
geois scientists and what they close their eyes tO 
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The nature of Herts’s “ciitlciBm” is sufficiently revealed by tlie 
following On page 149 of his book (Russian translation) he 
charges Kautsky with employing "feuilleton methods”, and on page 
150 he “refutes” the assertion that largo scale production is supe 
nor to small production m regard to Uie employment of machinery 
by the following arguments (1) Machinery is accessible also to 
small (farmers through the modnura of co operative societies This, if 
you please, is supposed to refute the Jact that machinery is etm 
ployed on a larger scale on big farms than on atraall farms! In ooir 
second essay^ we shall discuss with Hertz the question as to who has 
greater access to the benefits of oo- operative organisation (2) David 
has shown in the Sozialistische Monatshefte (Vol V, No 2) that 
nuachinery on small tfarraa 

‘It being extensively employed and ib rapidly increasing that seed drills 
arc frequently [«c!] to be found on even very small farms. The same applies 
lo mowing and other mochlnee.^* (S 63 ) 

But if the reader turns to David’s article* he will see that the 
author takes the absoliUe figures of the numier of farms employing 
machinery, and not the percentage of these farms in jrelataon to the 
total number of farms in the given category (as Kautsky does, of 
course) ^ 

The following arp the figures for the whole of Germany for 

1895 ^ 





Farms employing machinery 


Group 

Total no 

of farms 

seeding 1 
machines' 

per cent 

u 

per cent 

mowers 

and 

reapers 

per cent 

Up to 2 hectares 

3 SS6 367 

214 

0 01 

14,735 

0 46 

245 

0 01 

2 to 5 „ 

1,016,318 
998 804 

551 

0 05 

13 088 

1 29 

600 

0 06 

6 to 20 , 

3 252 

0 S3 

48 751 

4 88 

6 746 

0 68 

20 to 100 „ 

100 hectares and 

281 767 

12,091 

4 29 

49,852 

17 69 

19 585 

6 98 

over 

25,061 

12,565 

50 14 

14 366 

57 32 

7,958 

31 75 

total , 

5,658 317 1 

28,673 

0 52 

140,792 

2 54|35 084 

0 63 


^ In this vdliuiio, pp 162*64— jEd 

* This ml^jakcn method is ropeattd in David^a book Soctahsm and Agncul 
(Ure, St' Petersburg, 1906, p 179 
^Stat d D R, 112 Bd, S 36 
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The above figures do confinn what David and Hertz have qaid, 
VIZ y that seeding machines andmo^vers are “frequently’* found “even 
on very small farms/’ do they not? And if Hertz draws the 
“conclusion” that “judged by aftatistics, Kautsky’s assertion does 
not stand criticism/’ who is it that really employs feuilleton 
methods? 

As a curiosity, we would point out that while deAymg tlie su 
penonty of large scale farming m regard to the etnploytment of 
machinery, and while denying the overwork and under con stump 
tion caused by this m small farming, the “critics” outrageously con 
Irathct themselves when compelled to deal with the actual facta of 
the sititation (and when they forget about their “principal task” — 
to refute “orthodox” Marxism) For example, Mr Bulgakov in 
lus book (Part II, p 115) says 

‘ Large scale fanning always woikfl with larger inveslmenls of capital than 
Rmall farmiTig, and therefoTe naturally, gives preference to the merhamcal 
factors of production over living labour power" 

That Mr Bulgakov as a “cntic” should follow Messrs Struve 
and jTugan Baranovsky in their inclination towards vulgar political 
economy when contrasting mechanical factors of production” to 
living factors is Indeed quite “natural” But is it natural that 
he should so carelessly deny the superiority of large scale fam> 
ing? 

Mr Bulgakov can find no other words ividi which to express 
himself concerning concentration in agricultural production than 
“the mystloal law of concentration,” etc But he comes up against 
the figures for England, which show him that tendencies towards 
the concentration of farms were obeerved from the ’fifties tight up 
to the end of the ’‘^ventiea 

I 

‘Small consuming farms combined into larger farms,* writes Mr Bulgakov 
'"TfUs consolidation of allotments of land was by no means the result of the 
confliot between large scale and small production [^] but of a conscious [I?] 
striving on the part of the landlords to increase their rents by combining 
several small farms which provided them with very low renU into large farms 
capable of paying them larger rents" (Part I, p 

Do you understand* reader? Not conflict between large and 
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sin&ll farnLiiig, hut llic ©I iiiu nation of ih© latter, becflus© it is Iciw 
reonunerative 

Since farming is established o;i a capitalist b^sifl, it is indisputable that 
Within certain limits large scale capitalist farming possesses undoubted ad 
vantages over small capitalist farming (Part I pp 239 240 ) 

If thifl IB indisputable, ^vhat is Mr Bulgakov making such a 
fuss about? And why did he raise such a howl (in Nachalo) against 
Kautsky, who starts his chapter on large scale and small production 
(in his Agrarfrage) with the Btatdment 

Jbn moif* rapitabslio aifriciilluro bfcojnrs, ibc moic a (jualitalive diffci 
eiice ill technique between large scale and small production develops*? 

But the disadvantages of small farming are revealed not only in 
the period when English agriculture flourished, but also m the 
period of orisis The reports of commiasions published during recent 
years 

*Vilh astonishing persistence assert that the crisis most se\erely a0ected the 
mall fanners” (Part I, p 311) *Ono report dealing with small owners 
says ‘Their homes are worse than the cottages of the average labourer 
All of them work iistoniahingly hard and for many more hours than the 
labourers, and many of them say that their material conditions are not as 
good as those of the latter, that they do not live as well, and rarely eat fresh 
meal * 'The yeomen, burdened with mortgages were the first to sue 
cumb ’ ” (Part I, p 316 ) “ ‘They stmt themselves In all things as only 
few labourers do * ‘The small farmers keep going as long as they are 
able to avail themselves of the unpoid labour of the members of their 
families ’ ‘It is hardly necessary to add that die conditions of life of 
the small farmers are ever so much worse llian those of the labourers.* * (Part 
I, p 321 ) 

We have quoted thee© passages in order that the reader nrmy 
judge of the coirectneBS of ihc following conclusion drawn by Mr 
Bulgakov 

“The severe ruination of the farms which had survived up to the eppeh 
of the agrarian crUU merely Cl I] Indicate® that in such circumstances small 
producers succumb ipor© quickly than large producers — and nothing more 
[Sfol n It is absolutely impossible to draw any general conclusion from this 
concerning the general economic vitollty of fcmall farms, for In that epoch 
the whole of English agriculture was m a “tate of bankruptcy* (Part ^ 
p 333) 
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Well eaid, la it not? And m the chapter dealing ivith the general 
conditions of development of peasant famung, Mr Bulgakov even 
generalises ithia remarkable method of reasoning in the followng 
manner 

‘A sudden drop m prices severely affect* all forms fall forms?] of pro 
duction but peasant production* having little capital at its disposal is nat 
urally less stable than large scale production (’which does not in the least 
affect the question of its general vitality) ' (Part II, p 247 ) 

Thufl, in capitalist society, enterprises having less capital at their 
disposal are less stable than large enlerpnses, but this does not 
affect their ‘‘general” vitality! 

Hertz IS not more consistent in hia reasoning He “refutes” Kaut 
sk) (in the manner described above) , but when he discusses 
America he admits the superiority of large scale farming in that 
country, which permits of 

the employmcnl of machinery dn a far larger scale than that permitted by 
our parcellisfld farming’ (S 36) 

He admits that 

the European peasant frequently employs antiquated* routine methods of 
production, toiling Irobotend'} for a orusl of bread like a labourer, withoui 
slriving for anything belter” Ubid) 

Hertz admits generally that 

‘small production demands the application of a rolallvely larger amount of 
labour than large-scale production (S 74) 

He would do very well to communicate to Mr Bulgakov the facts 
he quotes about the increase in yield as a result of the mt reduction 
of the steam plough (S 67 68 ) 

The natural concomitant of our critics’ faulty theoretical reason 
mg about the significance of agricultural machinery is their help 
less repetiUon of the views of downright reactionary agrarians who 
are opposed to raachmery Hertz, it is true, still hesitates on tlii*» 
delicate point, and In speaking of the “diABculties” ift tlie way of 
introducing machinary in agriculture, he observes 

The opinion is expressed that so much free time iB left in the winter 
that hand threshing la more advantogeous l5 65 ) 
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Apparently* Hertz* with his pcculiftr logic, la inclined to draw 
from this the concluaion that tins is not an argument against small 
production, not an argument against the capitalistic obstacles to 
the introduction of machinery, but an argument against machmeiy' 
It 18 not surpnsing that Mr Bulgakov lectures Hertz for being “too 
closely bound by the iopmion o{f his party ” (Part II, p 287 ) The 
Russian professor, of course, is above such degrading “ties’* and 
proudly declares 

*T am sufficiently free from the prejudice so widespread — particularly 
in Marxian literature — according to which every machine is a step towards 
progress ’ (Part I p 48 ) 

Unfortunately, the 6ight of unogmation revealed xn this magnlf 
icent piece of reasoning totally fails to correspond to the concrete 
conclusions that are dra^wn 

**The steam threshing machine,*^ writes Mr Bulgakov, which deprives 
many many workers of their ivlntor occupation waa an undoubted cidl for 
the labourers, uncompensated by tcolmical advantages ^ Goltz, by the way, also 
points this out and gives expression to a rather Utopian desire* (Part 11 
P 103), 

I e , to the desire to restrict the employment of threshing machines, 
particularly steam threshing machines, “m order,” adds Goltz, “to 
improve the conditions of the agricultural labourers, and also to 
diimniBh emigration and magraUon” (and we shall add that by 
migration Golty, in all probability, means migration to the cibes) 

We shall remind the reader that m his Agrarfrage Kautaky also 
noted Goltz’s idea It will not be without interest, therefore, to 
compare the attitude of a narrow minded, orthodox Marxian, steeped 
m Marxian prejudices, towards the concrete question of economacs 
(the signijficance of machines) and politics (should they be restrict 
ed^) with that of a modern critic who has excellently assimilated 
the whole spn It of “ontioiami,” 

Kautflky, m his Agrarfrage (S 41), says that Goltz ascribes a 
particularly “pernicious influence” to the threshing machine It 

1 C/ Part T, p 51 1 ‘ The ^team threshing machine performs the 
principal item of work in the winter period, when there la a scarcity of work 
as it is (consetjuently, the usefulness of the machine for agriculture as a 
whole t«c!(] is more than doubtful w6 shall come across this fact again 
Uier on) ** 
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deprives the agricultural labourer of their principal winter occu 
pation, drives them into the cities, and ifttensifies the depopulation 
of the countryside Goltz proposes to restrict the employment of 
the threshing machine, and, Kauteky adds, proposes this ^^ostensibly 
in the interest of the agnoultmal labourers, but in fact in the 
interest of the landIord3> for whom,” as Goltz himself says, “the 
loss resulting from such restriction will be amply compensated — if 
not immediately, then m the future— <by the larger number of 
workers they will be able to obtain in the summesr time ” 

* Fortunately ” continues Kautsky, ‘'this conservative friendship for the 
labourers is nothing more nor Jess than reactionary Utopianism The thresh 
jng machine is of too great an 'immediate advantage to induce the land 
lord to abandon the use of it for the sake of proBts in tHp future* Co^ise- 
quontly the threshing machine will continue to perform its revolutionary 
work, It will continue i6 drive the agricultural labourers into the cities, and 
as a result will become a mighty inelrument for raising wages in the rural 
districts, on the one hand, and for the further development of the afpicul 
tiiral machine industry, on the other * 

Mr Bulgakov’s attitude towai-de the problem as presented by 
U Social Democrat and by an agrarian is extremely characteristic, 
it IS an example m miniature of the position all the ponteanporary 
“critics” occupy (midway between the party of the proletariat and 
the party of the bourgeoisie The cntic, of course, is not so narrow' 
minded and stereotyped as to adopt the point of view of the class 
struggle and of the revolution that capitalism bnngs about m all 
social xelatiouBhips On th^ other hand, however, although our critic 
“has grown wiser,” the recollection of the dme when he was “young 
and foolirfi,” and shared the prejudices of Marxism, prevents him 
from adopting m Its entirely the programme of hie new comrade, 
the agrarian, who quite leasonably and consistently passes from the 
conolusjion that maohmery is hailmful “for the whole of agriculture” 
to the desire to prohibit the employment of machinery 1 And our 
good critic finds bimflelf in the position of Bundan’s ass, between 
two bunches of hay On the one hand, he has lost all understanding 
of the class struggle and has descended to talking about the harmful 
ness of machinery for “the whole of agriculture,” forgetting that 
the whole of modern agriculture is conducted mainly by entrepre- 
neurs, who are concerned only about their profit — he has so far 


6 * 
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forgotten “the years of hiB youth,’* when he waa a Marxist, that 
he now raises the extremely absurd question as to whether the 
technical advantages of machinery will “compensate” for the per 
nicloua effects it has upon the labourers (but this pernicious m 
iluence is exercised not by the steam threshing machine alone but 
also by the steam plough, the mowing machine, seed sorting raa 
chine, etc ) He even fails to observe that the agrarian desires, in 
fact, to enslave the labourer still more both m winter and in sum 
mer On the other hand, he vaguely recalls the obsolete, “dojgma 
tic” prejudice that prohibiting machinery is Utopian Poor Mr 
Bulgakov! Will he manage to extricate himself from this unpleasant 
situation? 

It IS interesting to obseo've that in trying m every way to belittle 
the significance of agricultural machinery, and ovtn advancmg the 
“law of dimUiashing returns,” our cratics have forgo 1cn to mention 
(or have deliberately refrained from doing so) the lateat technical 
revoluUon \diich electrical engineering is preparing for m agn 
culture But Kautsky, who, according to the extremely unfair 
judgment of Mr P Maslov, 

‘commiUed a serious mistake in completely failing to indicate in what dtrec 
tlon the development of the productive forces m agriculture is proceeding^ 
{Zhisn, 1901 No 3, p 171) 

— Kautsky pomt^ to the significance of electricity agriculture 
as far back as 1899 (m Agrarfrage) At the present time, the symp 
toauB of the approadnng technical revolution are much more dis 
tinot Attempts axe being made to determine theoreticnllv the sigmf 
icancp of electricity m agriculture (C/ Dr Otto Pnngsheim, 
**Landwirtschajtliche Manufaktur und eleHrische Landwirtschaft^^'^ 
Brauns Archw, XV, 1900, S 406 18, and Kautsky's article in 
/Veue Zeit, XIX, I, 1900 01, 18, Elektnzitat in (ier Land 

wirischaft'^^) Practical landlord farmerB are descnbmg their ex 
penmente in the appHcataon of electricity (Pnngsheim cites the 
work of Adolph Seufferheld in wh^ch he describes the experiments 
he has made on his own farm) These landlords see m electricity 
a means of making agriculture once more remunerative They call 

^“Agricultural Manufaoturo and iUeotrified Afidoulinro’ — 

* ‘*EIfclncity in Agriculture 
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Upon the gavermuent and the landlords to establish central power 
stations and the mass production of electncity for farmers (Last 
year a book was published in Koenigsberg, '^vntten by P Mack, 
a landlord m East Prussia, entitled Dbt Aufschwung umeres Land 
mTUchajUhetnebes durch Verhdiigung der ?ToduhUonskosten Eine 
Untersuchung uber den Dienst den Maschinentechmk und Elehtn 
zitat der Landmrtschaft bieten 

Pnngsheun makes what m our opinion is a very true remark 
that, m Its general technical level, and perhaps even economic 
level, modem agriculture is at a stage of development wluch more 
than anything resembles the stage of industry which Maix described 
as ^^manufacture ** The predominance of hand labour and simple 
CO operation, the sporadic employment of machines, a relatival) 
small output (countmg the total annual volume of products sold 
by a single enterprise), the relatively small dkniensions of the 
market m tlie majority of cases, the contacts between large scale 
and small production (the latter, like the domestic mdustry worker 
in his relation to the big master manufacturer, supplies the fonner 
\Mth labour power — or else the former buys up the ‘‘eemi finished 
article’* from the latter, for example, tlie big farmer buys beets, 
cattle, etc, from the small farmets) — all these are symptoms of 
the fact that agriculture has not yet reached the «lage of real 
'‘large-scale machine intJustry” in the sense that Marx understood 
it In agriculture there is not yet “a system of machines” linked 
up into one productive mechaniara 

Of course, this oompanson must not be earned too far On the 
one hand, agnoulture possesses certain peculiar features which can 
not possibly be removed (if we leave aside the extremely remote 
and extremely problematical possibility of producing albumen and 
foods by artificial processes) Owmg to these special features, 
large scale machine production m agriculture will never bear all 
the features it bears in industry On the other hand, even tn the 
manufacture stage of development large scale production in indua 
try reached predominance and considerable technical superiority 

1 The Reuval of Agnculiural Production By Reducing Cost of Produc 
non An Investigation Into the Serwea^ Rendered to Agriculture By Mech 
amcal hugineerlng and Blectridty —Ed 
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over sanall prodachon Fof a long time the small producer tried 
to counter aot this superiority by working longer hours and cutting 
down his requirements, which is so characteristic of the domestic 
industry worker and the modem small peasant The predominance 
of hand labour in the manufacture stage enabled the small producer 
to hold hia own for a time by “heroic” measures such as these But 
those who -were deceived by this, and talked about the vitality of 
the handicraftsman (in the same way as our coaitemporary ciitica 
talk about the vitality of the peasant) very soon found themselves 
refuted by the ^‘temporary tendency’’ which paralysed the “universal 
law’’ of technical stagnation Afl an example, we shall recall the 
Russian investigators into the handicraft weaving industry in tl>e 
Moscow Gubernia m the ’seventies As far as cotton weaving is 
concerned, they said, the hand weaver is doomed, the machine has 
tnumphed The handiciaft silk weaver, however, may still hold 
his own for a time, for machinery in this branch of the industry 
IS far from perfect yet Two decades have passed, and machinery 
has driven the small producer frotra, still another of his last refuges 
as it telling those who have ears to hear and eyes to see that the 
economist must alwavs look ahead, in the direction of the progress 
of technique, or else be left behind at once, for those who refuse 
tp look ahead turn their backs on history there is not and there 
cannot be any middle path 

‘Writers who, like Hertz, talked about competition between small and 
lai‘ge*scale production In agriculture, and in doing so ignored eleotrioal en 
glneering, must start their inveBllgotion all over again, 

rediiarked Pnngsheim pointedly, and this remark applies with still 
greater force to Mi Bulgakov’s two volume work 

Electricity is cheaper than steam power It la more easily jlivis 
ible into sraajl units, it can be more easily transmitted over very 
long distances, machinery, with its aid, works more smoothly and 
accurately, and for that reason it is more conveniently employed in 
thr^hing, ploughing, milking cows, cutting fodder, etc t Kautsky 

Thli Is for the Informetlgn of our bold Mr Bulgakov, who boldly and 
vrllhont r^won apoaki of ^branchea of agricultural production In which ma 
cblnery cannot be employed at all a*, for example, IWeitock farming” (Pan 
ff P 49) 
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describes certain Hungarian latifundia^ in which electricity is trans 
nutted from a central stataon in all directions to the remote parts 
ol the estate and is employed for running agricultural ariachmery, 
for culling beets, for raising waler, for lighting, etc , etc 

‘ lu order to pump 300 hectolitres per day from a well 29 nietres deep 
into a reservoir 10 metres high, and in order to prepare fodder for 240 cows, 
200 calves and 60 oxen and horse* le, for culling beets, etc i hvo pairs of 
horses were required in the winter and one pair m the gummer, which cost 
1,500 gulden Now, instead of the horses, they have a two and a three h p 
motor which cost altogether 700 ghlden to maintain, i o , a saving of 800 
gulden * (Kautsky, op cit ) 

Mack calculates the coat of a horse working day at 3 marks, 
hut if the same amount of work is performed by electricity the c 
18 40 to 75 pfennigs, i e , one fourth to one-seventh of the cost 
of a horse If 50 years or more from now, he says, 1,750,000 of 
the horses used in German agriculture are supplanted by electricity 
(m 1895, 2 600,000 horses, 1,000,000 oxen and 2,300,000 cows 
were employed for field work m German agriculture, of tliese, 
1,400,000 horses and 400,000 oxen were employed on farms exceed 
mg 20 hectares m area) the cost will be reduced from 1,003,000,000 
marks to 261,000,000 marks, < e , a reduction of 742,000,000 marks 
An enormous area of land now utilised for raising feed for C'l^tle 
could then be turned to the ^production of food for human beings 
- — for the improvement of the food of the workers, whom Mr 
Bulgakov tnes so mudi to scare with the prospect of the *‘dimi 
nution of the gifts of nature,” ‘‘the grain problem,” etc Maok 
strongly recommends the amalgamation of agriculture with mdus 
try for the permanent exploitation of electricity, and xecoramends 
tlhe cutting of a canal m Mazuna that would provide power for 
five power stations which would distribute electricity to farmers 
within a radius of from 20 to 25 kilometres He recommends the 
utilisation of peat for the same purpose, and demands the amalga 
Illation of farmers 

*'Only in co operative organisation with industry and big capital is It pos- 
sible to make our branch of industry profitable once again” (Mack, S 48) 

* Again for the information of Mr Bulgakov, who talks about '^the Inti 
fundia degeneration of large scale farming”! 
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Of course, the employment of new methods of production will 
encounter many difficulties, it will not proceed in a straight line, 
hut in zigzag fa&liion, but that they will be employed, that the 
revolution in agriculture 19 inevitable, can hardly be doubted 

The aubfltitution of electric motors for the majority of horses means” 
rightly says Pring&heim opening iip the possibility of the machine system 
In agnculUire What could not be achieved by steam power will cer 
tainly iie achieved by electrical engineering namely the advancement of 
agriculture from the old maiiufacUiro stage to modem large scale produc 
tion {Op cit , p 414 ) 

We shall npt diwell on the enormoua victory the introduction 
of electneal engineering in ogiiculture will represent (and partly 
already represents) for large scale production — it is too obvious 
to be insisted upon We prefer to ascertain what kind of modern 
farms contain the rudiments of this “machine system’’ ^\hlch will 
be set in motion by a central power station Before the machine 
system can be introduced, it is first of all necessary to test various 
kinds of machines and make e^pennuents in the simultaneous em 
ployment of many machines The informaiion we require can be 
found in the returns of the German agricultural census of June 14, 
1895 Heie we have figures showing the number of farms in each 
category employing their own ar hired machines (Mr Bulgakov, 
wlifen (fuoting some of these figures on page 114, Part II, erro 
neously tliinks they apply to the number of machines employed In 
passing, It may be said that the statistics on the number of farms 
employing machines, their own or hired, bring out the superiority 
Oif large-scale farming to a less extent than is really the case 
Big fanners own their machines more frequently than small farm 
ers, while the latter are obliged to pay exorbitant prices for the 
hire of them ) The figures show the number of farms employing 
machines m general, or a certain kini of machine, so that we 
are uhable to deteraime hotv many machines the farms in each group 
employ But if m each group add up the total number of farms 
employing each separate kind of machine, we shall get the total 
number of cases m which agricultural machines of all kinds are 
employed The following table presents these figures drawn up in 
this manner and shovs how the ground is being prepared for the 
“innchiine systern” m agriculture 
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Per hundred farms 



Size of Farms 

Number of farms 
eiupJoying agneuJ 
tiiral machines 

Number of cases 
in winch some kind 
of agricultural 



generally (1895) 

machine was 
employed (1895) 

Up to 

2 hectares 

2 03 

2 SO 

2 to 

S . 

13 81 

15 46 

5 to 

20 . 1 

45 80 1 

56 04 

20 to 

100 ! 

78 79 ! 

128 46 

100 hectares and over 

94 16 

352 34 


Total 1 

16 36 

22 36 


Thug, m amall farms up to five hectares (tliese comprise more 
than three fourths of the total, i e , 4,100,000 out of 5,500,000, or 
75 5 per cent, but they contain only 5,000,000 hectares out of a 
total of 32,500,000 hectares, le, 15 6 per cent) — the number of 
cases in which some kind of agricultural machine or other is em 
ployed (we have included in this machinery for dairy farming) 
18 quite infinitesimal In the medium farms (from 5 to 20 hectares) 
less than half the number employ machines generally, and the 
number of cases where agricultural machines were employed i 3 only 
56 per hundred farms Only under large scale capitalist pro due 
tion^ do we see the majority of farms (from 3/4 to 9/10) employ 
ing machinerv and the beginning of the establishment of the ma 
chine system on every farm there la more than one case of machin 
ery being eonployod This means that several machmea are employed 
on a single farm for example, farms of over 100 hectares employ 
about four machines eac'h (352 per cent as compared with 94 per 
cent employing machines generally) Out of 572 latifundia (farms 
of 1 000 hectares and over), 555 employ machines , and the number 
di cases in Winch machines were employed is equal to 2,800, i e , 
each farm employed five machines It is clear from thU what kind 
of farms are preparing the ground for the “electrical” revolution 
and what kind of farms will primarily take advantage of it 

^ Over 20 hecteres only 300,000 farms out of 5 500 000 i only 5 5 per 
tent of Ihe total, but they occupy 17 700 000 hectares of land out of 
32,^0,000 or W 4 per cent of tho loffll land puder cultivation 
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IV 

The Abolition oi the Antithesis Between Town and Counthy 
The Secondary Questions Raised by the **Critics* 

From Hertz, we shall pass to Mi Chernov As the latter merely 
“talks with hifc readers” about the former, we shall confine our 
selves here to a brief description of Hertz’s method of argument 
(and Mr Chernov’s mediod of paraphrasing him), and (in the 
next essay) take Up certain new facts advanced by the “critics” 

It will be sufficient to oite a single example to show the sort of 
theoretician Hertz is At the very beginning 6f his book we find 
a paragraph under the pretentious heading “The C oncept of Nation 
a I Capitalism ” Hertz desires nothing irtoie nor le^ than to define 
capitalism. He writes 

MU, of course, descnjie it aa a system of notional economy which 
juridically is baaed on the complete application of the principles of the 
liberty of the subject and of property, technically on production on a wide 
t large?) scale, ^ socially on the alienation of the means of production from 
the direct producers, poiuicaily on the possession by the capitalists of the 
central political power [the concentrated political power of the state?) solely 
because of the existence of the economic basis for tlie distribution of prop 
erty” (Russian translation p ^7) 

These defiintionB are incomplete, and oeilain reservations must 
be made, says Hehz, for example, domestic industry and small 
tenant farming still persist everyvdiere side by side with large scale 
production 

‘The reahstio tiwl) definition of capitalism as a system in which pro 
ductlon IS under the control [domination and control) of tlie capitalists [of 
the owners of capital] is also not quite suitable** 

This “reali^tac” definition of capitalism as the domination of 
capitalists is magnificent, is it not? And how characteristio is this 
now f^hionable, quasi realistic, but in fact eclectic quest for an 
exhaustive onumeratipu of all the separate symptoms and separate 

^ Mr V Chernor Uanektea U (Russkoye Bogatstvo, No 4> p 132) on 
projuclion which has achieved a high elate of development That Is how 
he managed to “imderstand” fiio Gemum expression, ^'auf grosser Stufen 

j 
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^‘factors” The result, of course, is that this meaningless attempt 
to include into a general concept all the partial symptoms of single 
phenomena, or, conversely, to “avoid conflict ivith extremely varied 
phenomena” — an attempt which merely reveals an elementary fail 
ure to understand what science is — leads the “theoretician” to a 
posution w'here he cannot see the wood for the trees Hertz, for 
examiple, lost sight of a detail like commodity production and the 
transformation of labour power into a commodity^ Instead, how 
ever, he invented the following genetic definition, ivhich — as a 
punishment to the inventor — ought to be quoted in full Capital 
ism 18 

' a Btale of national economy in which the application of the principles of 
free exchange and liberty of the aubject and of properly have reached the 
highest (relatively) point determined by the economic development and the 
cmpincal conditions of each aeparate national economy (S 10 ) 

Filled with awe and admiration, Mr Chernov, of course, Iran 
cenbes and desrribes these soap bubbles, and, iporeover, treats the 
readers of Russkoye Bogatslvo for the space of thirty whole pages/ 
to an “analysis” of the types of national capitalism jFroan this 
highl) instructive analysis we may extract a number of extremely 
valuable and by no means stereotyped references, for example, to 
the “independent, proud and energetic character of the Bnton”, 
to the “subatantial’’ Bnlish bourgeoisie and the “unsympathetic 
character” of their foreign politics, to the “passionate and impul 
Mve temperament of the Latin race” and to the “methodicalness of 
the Germans” [Rmskoye Bogatslvo^ No 4, p 152) “Dogmatic” 
Marxism, of course, is utterly annihilated by this analysis 

No less annihilating js Hertz’s analyeia of mortgage statistics 
At all events, Mr Chernov goes into ecstasies over it 

"The fact la he writes, * Hertz's figures have not been refuted by 
any one as yet Kautsky in hia reply to Hertz, dwelt at extreme length upon 
certain details [such as hla proof that Hertz distorted the facte] A nice 
^detaif’n, but to Hertz's argument on the question of mortgages he made 
no teply whtitcvoT " (Kws/roye Bo^atstvoy No 10, p 2X7 Chernov’s italics ) 

As can be seen from the reference on page 238 in the eiame 
number of Russkoye Bogatslvo, Mr Chernov Is aware of the arlfcle 
Kautskv wrote in reply Kritiker meitier ^Agrarjrage * ^ in 

* Two Cxitie* of my Agrarim QimUon*'‘^Kd 
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Neue ZeUy XVI1I> 1, 1899 1900} Mr Chernov could uot but know 
^Uo that the periodical in which this article appeared is prohibited 
in Russia b) the censorship The more remarkable, therefore, as 
characterising the features of the modem “critics,*’ is the fact that 
the very words which Chernov himself underlines represent wliat 
w positively untrue y for on the question of mortgages Kautsky 
replied to “Hertz, David, Bernstein, Schippel, Bulgakov, e tutti 
grimnii,” on pp 472 77, iH the very otUcIq to which Mr Chernov 
refers To restore distorted truth la a tedious duty, but since we 
ha\e to deal with Messrs Chemov, it is a duty that must not be 
neglected 

Kautsky, of course, replied to Hertz with ridicule, foi on this 
question Hertz also revealed his inability, or unwillingness, to 
understand what is what and an inclination to repeat the thread 
bare arguments of bourgeois economists Kautsky’s Agrarfrage 
(S 88 89) dealt with the concentration of mortgages 

‘Numorous petty rural usurers ” wrote Kautsky, *^are being more and 
more forced into the background forced to yield to big centrabaed capilabBl 
or pubbe mstilutiona which monopoliBo mortgage credit*^ 

Kautsky enumerates certain capitalist and public institutions of 
luB kind, be speaks of mutual land credit societies (genossenschaft 
hche BodenkrediUnstitute) and points to the fact that savings batiks^ 
insurance companies and many corporations (S 89) invest then 
funds in mortgages, etc Fbr example, in Prussia, up to 1887, seven 
teen mutual credit societies had issued mortgage bonds to the amount 
of 1,650,000,000 marks 

These figurea ahow how enormously ground rent la concentrated in die 
bands of a few central institutions [our italics] , but this concentration Ja 
rapidly increasing In 1875, German mortgage banka issued mortgage bonds 
to the amount of 900 000,000 marks, in 1888 to the amount of 2 500,000,000 
marks and in 1892 to the amount of 8,400,000000 marks, concentrated in 31 
(in 1875 in 27) banka (S 89) 

This concentration of ground rent is a clear indication of the 
concentration of landed property 

retort Hertz, Bulgakov, Chernov & Co 

*Wc find a very decided tendency towards decentralisation and the break 
up of property {Russkoye Eogatstvo No 10, p 216) for “more than one 
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fourlU of thQ niorlRage credits are conccnlraled iti the hands of dcmocrulic 
[sicl] credit institutions with a vast number of small depositors Ubid ) 

Quoting a number of tables, Hertz tries Mith extraordinary zeal 
lo prove that the bulk of fthe depositors m savings banks are small 
depositors^ etc What is the purpose of this argument^ — ^ve ask 
Kautsky himself referred to ihe mutual credit societies and savings 
banks (while not, of course, imagining, as Mr Chernov does, that 
these are a special kind of “democratic** institutions) Kautaky talks 
about the centralisation of rent in the hands of a few central mstitu 
trons and his attention is called to the large number of small de 
positors in savings banks ^ And this they call “the breakup of 
property**! What has the number of depositors in mortgage banks 
to do with agriculture (the subject under discussion is the con 
centralion of rent) ^ Does a big factory cease to signify the central 
laation of production because its shares ere distributed among a 
large number of small capitahats? 

Until Hertz nnd David informed me wrote Kautsky in reply lo Hertz 
I had not the slightest idea where the savings banka obtained their money 
I thought they operated with the o! the Roth«chdds and the Vander 

iults ' 

In regard to transferring mortgages to the state, Hertz says 

This would be a very bad melliod of (ighiing big capital and of course 
an excellent method of rousing against those who propose such q reform a 
large and increasing army of small propertv owners particularlv ih*' agncul 
itural labourers ' (S 29 ) 

Ml Chernov smugly repeats this on pp 217 18 of Russkoye 
Bogafstvo 

So these are the “properly owners” whose increase in numbers 
Bernstein & Co are making so much fuss about 1 — replies Kautsky 
Servant girls with twenty marks in the savings bank! And how old 
and threadbare la the argument used against the socialists, that bv 
“expropriation** they ivill rob an enormous army of toilers^ None 
other than Eiigen Richter very zealously advanced this argument 
in the pamphlet he published after die repeal of the onti socialist 
lawa (and which the capitalists bought up m thousands to distribute 
gratis among their workers) In this pamphlet Eugen Richter intro 
duces his celebrated “thriftv Agnco ” a poor seamstress who had a 
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score or so of marks in the savings bank and was robbed by tlie 
Wicked socialists when they seized political power and nationalised 
the hanks Tins is the source from which the Bulgakovs, ^ Hertzes 
and Chernovs obtain their ‘‘critical’* arguments 

At that time,” says Kaiitsky, concerning Eugen Richltr's celebrated” 
pamphlet ‘Fagen Richter was ridiculed by all Social Democrats And noAv 
among Ibe latter arc persons who, In our central organ [this I think refers 
to Davids aitiolcB in the Vorw(irts}i sing hymna of praiae to a work in which 
iheae very ideas are reproduced Hertz we extol thy deeds 1 * 

For poor Eugen, in the decline of his years this is indeed a triumph 
and I cannot refrain from quoting for his pleasure the following pa^i^age 
taken from the very same pago in Hertz’a book We see that the small peas- 
ants the urban house owners and especially the big farmers, are expropriated 
by the lower and middle classes and the bulk of tliese undoubtedly con 
riet of the rural population [Herte S 29 Retold with rapture in Russkoye 
BogalstvOi No 10 pp 216 17 J David s theory about ‘hollowing out [Aus 
hohlung] capitalism by collective wage agreements [Tanlgomeinschajlon] 
and consumerB co operative societies is now excelled It pales Into insignlfic 
ajwe before Hertz s expropriation of the expropnalora by means of savings 
banks. Thrifty Agnes, whom everybody had considered dead, has come to 
life again ” {Kautsky, op cu , S 475 ) 

And the Russian “critics,” together with the publicists of Russ 
koye hasten to transplant this resurrected “thrifty Agnes ’ 

to Russian soil in order to dascrodit ^‘orthodox” Social Democracy 

And this Mr V Chernov, -Who splutters with enthusiasm over 
Hertz’s rei>etiUon of Eugen Richter’s argomenta, “flattens out” Kaut 
sky in the pages of Russkoye Bogatstvo and m the symposium, Na 
Slavnom PostUt compiled in honour of Mr N Mikhailovsky It 
would be unfaar not to quote a few of the gems of this tirade 

‘TCaulsky, again following Marx,’ wnies Mr Chernov, RassJioye Bogat 
sivOf No 8, p 229, “admits that the progress of capitalist a^ioultmis leads 
to the soil becoming poorer m nutritive materials in tho ehape of various 
produots, something is continually being taken from the land, sent to the 
towns and never restored to the land As you ace, on the question of the 
laws of the fertility of the soil, KaiUsky helplessly [s/c!] repeats the words of 
Marx, who bases hlipself upon the theory of Liebig But when Marx wrote hla 
first volume, Liebig’s law of restoration’ was the last word in agronomics 
Half a century has elapsed since that discovery was made A complete revolu 
tion has taken place in our knowledge of the laws governing the fertility of 
the soil And what do we ioe? Tho whole post Liebig period, all the subac 
quont discoveries of Pasteur and Wille, Solari’s experiments with nitrates, 

^ In Nachalo, and In German, in Brauns Archiv, Mr Bulgakov used this 
very sam^^ argument against Kanttky In connection with mortgages 
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the discoveries of Berlhelot Hellrlogel WiUarth and Vinogradsky in the 
donisin of the bacterjoJogy of the soil — all this is beyond Katitsky a 
ken * 


Dear Mr Cheinoy’ How wonderfully he resembles Turgenev'a 
Voroshilov you remember him in Smoke, the young Russian pnvat 
docent “who went on a tour abroad This Voroshilov was a ver) 
taciturn young man, but now and again he would pour out a stream 
of scores and hundieds of names of celebiated ^oientials Oui learned 
Mr Chernov, who has utterly destroyed that ignoramus Kautsky, 
behaves in exactly the same way Only but had we not better 

refer to Kautsky’s book? Had we not better glance at least at its 
chapter headings? We come to Chapter IV “Modern Agriculture,*^ 
section d) “Fertilisers, Bactena^^ We turn to section d), and we 
read 

“In the second half of the last decade the discovery vraa made that slU 
quose plaotfl, unlike other cultivated plants, ohtcin nearly the whole of their 
supply of nitmtCB not from the soil but from the air, and that they not only 
do not rob the soil of nitrates but enrich it with them But they possess this 
property only when the soil contains certain micro organhmB which a<*hero 
to their loots Where these microorganisms do not exist it is possible by 
moans of certain injections to give thes* sillquoae plants the property of con 
verting soil poor In nitrates into soil rich in nitrates and jn this way to 
fertilise this soil to a certain extent for ofher crops As a general rule, by 
Injecting bacteria into these sillquose plants and by using a suitable mineral 
fertilisei (pliospbonc acid salts and potasli fertilisers), it ia possible con 
stantly to obtain the highest yields from the soil even without manure Only 
thanks to this discovery has 'free farming acquired a really firm Iiasis ' 
(Kaut5ky, op cil , S 51*52) 

Who gave a scientific basis to the remaikable discoveiy of 
bactena which collect nitratea? Hellnegel 

Kautsky’s fault lies in that he has the bad habit (possessed by 
many narro^\, orthodox Marxists) of never forgetting that merdbers 
of a militant socaalist party must in their scientific works keep the 
working class reader in mind, must strive to write simply, without 
employing unnecessary clever turns -of phrase and those outer 
symptoms of “erudition” which so captivate Uie decadent and ac 
know! edged representatives of official science And in this work, 
too, Kautsky* [preferred to relate in a clear and simple manner the 
latest discoveries in agronomics and to leave out scientific names, 
\vhich mean nothing to nine tenths of the public The Voro&hilo^<» 
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however, act in preca^ely the opposite manner they prefer to pour 
out a whole stream of scientific names in the domain of agronomics 
political economy, critical philosophy, etc , and thus obscure essen 
tials by this scientific lumber 

For example, Vordslulov Chernov, by has slanderoua accusation 
that Kaulskv is not acquainted ^Mtli scientific names and scientific 
discoveries, obscured an extremely interesting and. instructive epi 
sode in fasluunable criUcmm, namjely, the attack made by bourgeois 
economists upon tlie socialist idea of abolishing the antithesis be 
tween toivn and country Prof l^ujo Brentano asserts, for example, 
that migration from the country to the towns is not caused by the 
gi\en social conditions, but by natural necessity, by the law of 
diminishing returns ^ Mr Bulgakov, following in the footsteps of 
his teacher, already in Nachalo (March 1899, p 29) proclaimed 
the idea that the antithesis between town and country could be 

^ Cj Kauuk) a article Tolstoy und Brentano * in Neue Zeu, XIX 2 
1900 01, No Kautsky compaiea modem scienlilic Bociallam with the doc 
Innes of Leo Tolstoy — ^wlio has alwaya been a profound observer and critic 
of the bourgeois system notwJthstandjng the reactionary naiveti of his 
IhoG'des — and bouigeois economics, whose etar,” Brentano (the teacher aa ia 
well known of M»*Bar8 Stnive. Bulgakov, Hertz e tutu quanti), reveals thr 
most incredible muddle headedneee m confusing the phenomena of nature 
with social phenomena in confusing the concepts productivity and profit 
value and price, «tc This is fiot eg characteristic of Brentano personally’ 
Kautsky says Ju<.tly, 'os of the school to which he belongs The historical 
school of bourgeois economics, m its modem form, regards a striving towards 
an integral conception of the social mechanism as being a superseded stand 
point [uberwiindener Standpunkt] According to this view, economic science 
must not invesugnte social laws and comblhe them into an integral system 
but must confine itself to the formal description of separate social facts of 
the post und iho present Thus, it accustoms otic to deal meiely with the 
superficial aspects of phenomena, and when a representative of this school 
noverlheleas succumbs to the temptation to examine the more profound 
causes of phenomena, he proves to be totally unable to keep his bearings 
and wandgrs belplessiy round and round Even in our parly a striving lias been 
observed for some lime to substitute for the Marxian theory not some other 
theory, but that absence of all theory [ThBOnelosigkeil] which distinguishes 
the historical school — a striving to reduce the tiicoretinan to the position 
of a mere reporter To those who desire, not simply on aimless leaping [tort 
wurschtelnl from case to case but an integral, energetic movement toward 
a giCal goal the BrenlniK;) confusion which we have exposed must 
serve as u warning against the present methods of the historical senool 
(S 26) 
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aboloshed to bo “an absolute fantasy,” which would “cause an 
agronomist to smile ” Hertz m his book writes 

“The abolition of the distinction between town and country is it is true 
tlic principal striving of the old Utopians (and even of the Ma — 

ncventheless wa do not believe that a social system which contnina all the 
conations necessary for directing human cultlire to the highest aims achiev 
able would really abolish such gr^»at centres of energy and culture as the big 
clues and, to soothe offended aesthetic sentiments abandon these abundant 
depositories of bcienco and art without which progress is impossible (S 76 ) 

The Russian translator, on p 182, translaited tlie word 
ziert''^ as “potential” These Russian translations are an aivful 
nuisance On page 270, the same tranalatoi translates the sentence 
“ Jp er iBt zuletzl das Sr/iiuein?”® as ‘*Who, after all, is a pig*^” 

As 70 U see, Hertz defends the bourgeois system from socaalist 
“fantasies” with phrases which express the ‘*fight for idealism” no 
less than the writings of Messrs Struve and Berdyaev! But his 
defence is not m the least strengthened by this turgid, idealistic 
phrasemongering 

The Social Democrats have proved that they appreciate the his 
torical services of tlie great centres of energy and culture by their 
relentless struggle against all that ties the population general 
ly, and the peasants and agricultural labourers in particular, to 
one place This is why no agrarian can catch th©m>, as he can the 
critics, with the bait of providing the “muzhik” with winter em 
ployment ” Tiie fact that we definitely recognise the ptogressjve 
character of big cities in capitalist society, however, does not in 
the least prevent us from mcluding in our ideals (and in our pro 
gramme of action, for we leave impracticable ideals to Messrs 
Struve and Berdyaev) the abolition of the antithesis between town 
and country It is not true to say that tins is tantamount to 
abandoning the depositories of science and art Quite the opposite 
this IS necessary in order that these depositories may be opened up 
to the whole of the people^ in order to abokeh the isolation from 
culture of imlhons of the rural population which (Marx aptly 
desenbed as “die idiocy of rural life ” And at the present time, 

i/c The CommunUt Manifesto, by hfarx and Engele — Eng ed 

* Raised to a power, abundant — Ed 

* Whjo, after all, eats the 
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when it ifl possible to traiiamit electricity over long distances, when 
the technique of tiansport has been so greatly improved that it is 
possible at less cost (than at present) to carry passengers at a 
Bpecd of more than 200 versts an hour,i theie are absolutely no 
technical obstacles to the enjoyment of the depositories of science 
and art — which for centunes have been concentrated in a few 
centres — ^by the W’hole of the population spread moie or leas evenly 
over the whole country 

And if there is nothing to prevent the abolition of the antithesis 
between town and country (and of course it must not )ye imagined 
that it will be abolished by a single act, it will be the result of a 
series of measures), it is not an “{esthetic sentiment^ alone that 
demands that it be done In the big cities people wiallow' m their own 
f^tcremjent, to use Engels’ expression, and perfodically all those 
who can flee frotm the ciuea in seaich of fresh air and pure water 
Industry is also spreading over the country, for it too, requires pure 
water The exploitation of waterfalls, canals and rivers for the pur 
pose of obtaining electricity will give a fresh impetus to this 
'‘spreading out of industry Finally — last, but not least — the ra 
lional utilisation of city refuse m general, and' human excrement, 
m particular, which is so essential for agriculture also calls for 
die abolition of the antithesis between town and country And it is 
^ against this point in the theory of Marx and Engels that Messrs 
the critics decided to direct their agronomical arguments (Messrs 
the critics preferred to refrain from fully analysing tlie theory, 
which 18 dealt with on this question m particularly great detail m 
JCngela’ Anti Duhring, and, as they always do, restricted themselves 
simply to paraphrasing fragments of die thoughts of a Brentano) 
Their line of reasonmg is as follows Liebig proved diat it i» 
necessary to restore to the soil as much as is taken from He was 
therefore of the opinion that throwing city refuse into the sea and 
nvere was a etupid and barbarous waste of mjatenaU essential for 
agn Culture Kautsky agrees with Liebig’s theory But modem agro 
noniics ihas proved that it is quite possible to restore the productive 

i Thft proposal to epnstruot each a road between Manchester and Liver 
pool was rejected by Parliament only because of the selfish opposition of he 
big railway mag;natce, who feared that the old compames would bo ruined 
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powei of the soil without Uie use of stable manure by means of 
artificial fertihsers* by the injection of certain bacteria into siliquose 
plants which collect nitrate®, etc Consequently^ Kautaky, and all 
1116*^0 “oithodox” people, aie simply out of date 

Consequently — we reply — ^Messrs the critics here, too, make 
one of their innumerable and endless distortions After explaining 
Liebig’s theory, Kautsky immediately showed tliat modern agro 
nonucs have proved that it is quite possible **±o dispense altogether 
with stable manure” {A^rarfrap;e, S 50 , cf passage quoted above), 
but added that this was merely a palliative compared with the waste 
of human excrement entailed by tlie present system of city drainage 
Now, if the critics were at all capable of discussing the essential 
poifits of the question, this is the pomt they should ha\e disproved, 
they should have shown that it is not a palliative But they did not 
even think of doing so Needless to say, the possibility of substituting 
artificial manures for natural manures and the fact lhat this js 
already being done {partly) do not in the least refute the fact that 
It 18 irrational to waste natural fertilisers, and in doing so pollute 
the rivers and the air in suburban and factory districts Even at the 
present time there are serwage farms in the vicinity of large cities 
which utilise city refuse with enormous benefit for agriculture, but 
fay this system only on infinitesimal part of the refuse is utilised 
Artificial fertilisers — says Kautsky, on page 211 of his book, m reply 
to the objection that modem agrononucs have refuted the argument 
lhat the cities agronomlcally exploit the countryside with Which 
Messrs ithe critics present him as something new — ^“render it pos 
Rible to avoid the diminution of the fertility of the soil , but ihe fact 
that It is necessary to employ these artificial manures to an increas 
mg extent merely indicates still another of those numerous burdens 
which agriculture has to bear, which are by no means a natural 
necessity y but a product of existing sacial relations 

The words Ase have emphasised represent the **cnix” of the 
question which tfae cntrqs so zealously obscure Writers who like 

‘It goes without saylag-^onilnucs Kautsky — that artificial lertlliseis will 
not disappear with the fall of capitalism i but they will enrich the soil with 
special matenals and not fulfil the vohole task of reatoring the fertility of the 
soil 
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Mr Bulgakov, try to scare the proletariat with the bogey of the 
*‘gram question” being more terrible and important than the social 
question, who are enthusiastic over birth control and argue that the 
‘^regulation of the increase of the population” is becoming “the 
fundamental [ 51 c!] economic condition” for the prosperity of the 
peasantry (Pait II» p 261) , that this regulation is worthy of 
“respeqt,” and that “much hypocritical indignation [is it only 
hypocntieal and not legitimate indignation against the present social 
system?] is roused among sentimental moralists by the in 
crease m births among the peasant population, as if unrestrained 
lust [5w?Il were in itself a virtue” {ibid ) — such wnteis must natu 
rally and inevitably strive to obscure the capilalut obstacles to 
agricultural progress, to throw the whole blame for everything upon 
the natural “law of diminishing returns,” and to present the idea 
of abolishing the antithesis between town and country as being an 
“absolute fantasy ” But what boundless frivolity the Messrs Cher 
nov betray when they repeat such arguments and at the same time 
reproach the critics of Marxism for “lacking principles and for 
being eclectics and opportunists”?! {Kussko^c Bogarsivo^ No 11, 
p 246 ) Can a more cotmical eight be imagined than that of Mr 
Chernov reproving others for their lack of principles and for their 
opportunism? 

All the other critical exploits of our Voroshilov are exactly 
like the one we have just examined 

When Voroshilov asserts that Kautsky fails to uaJeratand the 
difference between capitalist credit ond usury, that he betrays a 
complete failure, or unwillingness, to understand Marx when hu 
says that the peasantry fulfil the functions of entrepreneurs and, as 
such, occupy in relation to the proletariat the same place as that 
occupied by the factory oivner, and when, while saying all this, 
Voroshilov, beating his breast, cries out “I say this boldly because 
I feel [ 31 c I] the ground firmly under any feet” {Na Slavnom Postu 
p 169) — keep calm Voroshilov Is again hopelessly confu8lng^ 
ihings and boaating as usual He has “failed to observe” the pas 
Sages in Kautsky^s hook which deal with usury as such (Agrarfrag^, 
S 11, 102-04, and especially 118, 290 92), and fries with all hia 
might to force an open door, shouting as usual about Kautsky’a 
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“doctrmaire formalism,” “moral hard heartedne^s,’^ “mockery at 
human sufferings,” etc In regard to the peasant fulfilling the func 
tions of the entrepreneur, apparently this astonishingly complicated 
idea IS be) ond Voroshilov’s comprehension In the next essay, how 
ever, we shall try to explain this to him with the iriost concrete 
examples 

When Voroshilov wonts to prove that he is a real representative 
of the “interests of labour,” and abuses Kaulsky for “driving from 
the ranks of the proletariat numerous genuine workers” (op ci ^ , 
p 167) Buch as the lumpenprolelaruU, domestic servants, handi 
craftsmen, etc — then know that Voroshilov is mixing things up 
again Kautsky here examines the features which dis'inguish the 
“modern proletariat” which created the modem “Social Democratic 
proletarian movement” {Agrarfrage, S 306), but so far the Voro 
shilova have produced nothing to show that tramps, handicraftsmen 
and domestic servants created the Social Democratic movement The 
leproach burled at Kauteky that he is capable of “driving” dome^io 
servants (who m Germany are now beginning to join the movement) , 
handicraftsmen, etc , from the ranks of the proletariat merely ex 
poses to the full the impudence of the Voroshilovs, whose ivilhngnesa 
to display friendship for the “genuine workers” is all the greater the 
less the practical significance of such phrases and the less the 
danger of attacking Part II of the Agrarfrage, '^vhiich has been sup 
pres^ by the Russian censorship We can quote still another getm 
to illustrate their impudence In praising Mr N — on and Mr Ka 
blukov — completely ignoring the Marxian cnticiscm directed against 
\heinx — ^Mr Chernov with pretended naivet6 asks To Who^m do the 
German Social Democrats refer when they speak of their Russian 
‘comrades”? If, reader, you cannot believe that auch questions are 
adced in Russkoye BogatstvOy turn to No Y, p 166, and see for 
yourself 

When Voroshilov asserts that Engels’ “predicUon” that the Bel 
gian labour movement vnll prove barren owing to the influence of 
Proudhon “has been proved false,” then know that Voroahilov, self 
ssffui^ in hifl, 60 to speak, “irreeponsibility,” is again distorting 
facts Here are his word# 
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* It Ib not Burprismff that Belgium has never been orthodox Marxian and 
it is not Bnrprieinj^ that Engels being displeased with her for that reason 
predicted that the Belgian movement owing lo the influence of Troudhonist 
princlple;S,* Would paoa von nickii dutch nichts xr; nichts't Alae, this pre 
diction has proved false, and the breadth and the many sldedneiBs of the 
Belgian movement enables it to servo as a model from which many orthodox 
countries are learning a great deal* {Riisskoye BogatstvOt No 10, p 234) 

The facts are as follows In 1872 (seventy two !) , Engels was 
engaged in a controversy in the colrtonns of the Social Democratic 
paper Volksstaat with the German Proudhonist Mhhlberger, and in 
objecting ito the exaggerated importance attachodi to Proudhomam, 
lie wrote 

only country m which the 'labour movement Ib directly Influenced 
Jiy Proudhonist ^prhicaploa* is Belgium, and precisely for that reason the Bel 
gian labour movement la proceedmp to uee Hegel s expreselon from nothing 
through nothing, to nothing**** 

Thus, It IS posUtvely untrue to say that Engels ‘‘predicted” or 
‘prophesied” anything He merely spoke about the facts as they 
werCy 16 , the situation that existed m 1872 And it is an undoubted 
histoiical fact that at that time the Belgian enovament uaa marking 
lime, precisely because of the predominance of Proudhoniam, whose 
leaders were opposed to collectivism and repudiaied independent 
proletarian political action Only m 1879 was a Belgian Socialist 
Party formed^ and only from that time onwards was a campaign 
conducted for universal suffrage — which mnrked tlie victory of 
Marxism over Proudhonism (the recognition of the political sdrug 
gle of the proletariat organised m an independent class party) and 
the beginning of ihe pronounced successes of the movement 

In its present progranune the Belgian Labour Party has adopted 
<dl the fundamental ideas of Marxism (apart from cert am minor 
points) In 1887, in a preface to the second! edition of his articles on 
the housing question, Engels laid special eJmphasis on the “gigantic 
progress mado by the international working class movement during 
the past 14 years” This progress, he says, is largely due to the 

‘“From hothinn, through nothing tp nothing” — Ed 

* Cf the pamphlet Zur il^ohntmgslrage IThe Housing Question — Ed 1 
Zurich 1887^ In which Engels* articles against Milhlberger written in 1872 
are reproduced together with hia introduolicm dated January 10 1887 The* 
paBiage quoted will he found on p 56 
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elimination of Proudhonisni, which at that time ipredominated and 
which now haa been almost forgotten 

In Belgmm Engels observes “the Flemish have ousted the Walloons 
from the leadership of the movement deposed [abgesct 0 Proudhoniem, and 
gieatly raised the level of the movement” (Preface p 4, of the same 
pampUet ) 

How truly Russkoye Bogatstvo doscnbea the facts, does it not? 

When Voroshilov but enough i Of course, we cannot hope 
to keep up with this legal journal, which is able with impunity, i 
month after month, to pour out a flood of lies about “orthodox’^ 
Marxism. 


V 

' The Prosperity or Advanced, Modern, Sivull Farms” 

The Baden Example 

Details, details 1 cries Mr Bulgakov in Nachalo (No 1, pp 7 
and 13), and this cry is repeated a hundred times ni a hundred 
different sharps and flats by all the ‘‘critics ” 

Very well, gentlemen, let us examine the details 

It was absolutely absurd of ^ou to hurl this cry against Kautaky, 
because the pnncipal task of his scientific invesUgetion of the 
agrarian question, which is encumbeied with an infinite number of 
disconnected details, was to present a general picture of the develop 
mont of the whole of ^the modern agrarian system Your cry was 
intended merely to conceal your lack of scientific principle and 
your opportunistic dread of any integral and thought out phdoso 
phy Had you not read Kautaky *8 book m the manner of a Voro 
shilov, you would have been able to obtain from it a mass of 
mfortnation about how to handle detailed statistics and how to 
analyse them And we shall prove \n a moment by the examples 
^^u yourselves select that you are unable to handle detailed sta 
b sties 

In his article entitled “Peasant Barbanana,” dnccled against 
Kautsky and published in Messrs Voroshilov’s magazine, So 2 ia/i 5 
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tisohe (??) Monatshefte^ (III Jahrg, 1899, Heft 2), E David 
triumphantly refers to ‘‘one of the most thorough and interesting 
monographs'' on peasant farming that has appeared recently, name 
ly, that of Monta Hecht, entitled Dtei Dorfer der baduchen Hard^ 
(Leipzig, 1895) Hertz clutched at this reference, and following 
David, quoted several figures from this “excellent work” (S 68), 
and “strongly recommended” (S 69) the perusal of the original, 
or of the extracts from it quoted by David Mi Chernov, in Russkoye 
Bogatstvo^ hastened to repeat what both David and Hertz had writ 
ten, and contrasted Kautsky’s statements with Hecht’s “striking 
pictures of the prosperity of advanced, (modem, small farms ” (No 
8, pp 206 09 ) 

Let ua turn to Hecht 

Hecht describes three Baden villages situated from four lo 
fourteen kilometres from Karlsruhe Hagsfeld, Blankenloch and 
Fnedriohsthal Notwithstanding thp smallness of the allotments 
worked by each farmer, from one to three hectares, the peasants are 
living prosperously and decently and collect an extremely large 
yield from their land David (followed by Chernov) compares this 
yield with the average yield for the whole -of Germany (in double 
centners per hectare potatoes, 150 to 160 m the villages men 
tioned, and 87 8 general average, rye and W‘heat, 20 to 23 and 10 to 
13 respectively, hay, 50 to 60 and 6 respectively), and exclaims 
What do you dunk of this as an example of “backward small 
peasants”! In the first place, we reply, in so far as no companson 
10 made between small and large farming conducted under the some 
conditions, it is ridiculous to use this as an argument agamst Kaut 
fcky It ifl still more ridiculous when this very Mr Chernov, who 
on page 229 of No 8 of Husskoye Bogatstvo asserts that “Kautsky’s 
rudimentary view [regarding the agronomic exploitation of the 
country by the towns] even exaggerates the shady aspects of capital 
ism,” quotes on page 209 of the same issue, as an argument against 
kaatshy^ an exaunple in which this capitalist obstacle to the progress 
of agriculture ia elwiinated by the fact that the villages he selects 
are situated close to the towns While the ovenvheJming majqnty of 

^Sociolisi Monthly ^Ed 

* T/irw Villog^ in the Hard of Baden ^Ed 
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tho agricultural population lose an enormous quantity of natural 
fertilisers as a result of the depopulation of the rural distriote by 
capitalism and the concentration of the population in the cities an 
insignificant minority of suburban peasants obtain special benefits 
from their situation, and become rich at the expense of the masses 
It IB not surprising that the yield m the villages desenbed is so 
high considering that they obtain manuie from the military stahles 
m the three nejghbourmg gariison toums (Karlsruhe, Bruchsal and 
Dm Inch) and liquid refuse from the urban sewers amounting to 
41 000 marks per annum (Hecht, S 65) , artificial manures are 
purchased only to the amount of 7,000 marks per annuiu ^ To 
attempt to refute tlie technical superiority of large scale farming 
over small farming by quoting examples of simall farms situated 
m such conditions means merely to expose one*s impotence Second 
ly, to what extent do these examples really represent “real email 
peasants,” echle und rechte Kleinbauerrt, asl David says, aiul as 
Hertz and Cherno\ repeat after him? They mention only the area 
of the farms, and in this way prove only their inability to handle 
detailed statistics As everyone knows, a hectare of land to a sub 
urban peasant is equal to ten hectares to a peasant living m a remote 
distnct, moreover, the type of farms that are adjacent to towns 
differs extremely from the type m more remote districts For 
example, the price of land in Fnedrichsthal, the suhurbari village 
which has the least land, but which is the roost prosperous ranges 
from 9,000 to 10,000 marks, i e , five times higher than the average 
pnee of land in Baden (1,938 marks), and twenty times higher than 
the price of land m remote districts in East Prussia Consequently, 

i Incidentally, Mr Oiemov assurea tlie renders of Huss^oye 
that there is “hardly any noUceablo diflerenco m Ihe sue of the farms ix\ 
these villagas But if the demand for details Is not an empty phrase on his 
hps, he cannot forget that fqr these suburban peasants the quantity of land Is 
of much less Importance than Uie quantity of fertlliBers used and m th^s 
respect the dilTercncc is extremoh marked Tho highest yields per hcctore aro 
obtained and the peasant? aro most prosperous in the village of Friedrichs 
thal, although the farms m that village are tho smallest Out of a total of 
48 000 marks fpent on fcrlilisers this village spends 28 000 marks, \^tch 
with an area of 258 hectares of land repreeents 108 marks per hectare ^*8® 
fold spends only 30 marks per hectare (12000 marks for 397 heclnrea) and 
Blankenlofh spends only 11 marks per hociarc f8,000 marks for 736 heotares) 
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judged by flize of output (the only exact index of the size of a 
farm), these are by no means “sonall’^ peasants In regard to the 
type of farm, we here a remarkably high stage of development 
of the money system and tlie specialisation of agriculture, which is 
particulaily emphasised by Hecht They cultivate tobacco (4^^ per 
cent of the area under cultivation in Friedrichsthal) and high 
grades of potatoes (used partly for seed and partly for the table of 
the “gentry”— Hecht S 17 — m Karlsruhe) , they sell milk, butter, 
suckling pigs and pigs to the city, and themselves buy gram and 
hay Agriculture here has assumed a completely commercial char 
acter, and the suburban peasant is the purest type of petty bourgeois j 
BO th^_bad Mr Chernov really made himself familiar With the 
details which he borrows from others he might have made some 
approach to understanding what this, to him myslenous, category, 
“petty bourgeois’^ peasant, is (C/ Russkoye* Bogatstto, No 7, p 
163 ) It 18 extremely curious that both Hertz and Mr Chernov, 
while dieclanng that tliey are totally unable to understand how the 
peasant fulfils the functions of an entrepreneur, how he is able to 
function at one moment as a worker and at another as an entre 
preneur, refer to Uie detailed investigation of an author who bluntly 
says 

* riio peasa U of the eighteenth century, Witli hm eight to ten hectares of 
land, wafl a peasant [‘‘was a peoaant,** Mr Chernov!) and a manual k 
bourer, tho dwarf peasant of the nineteenth century, with his one or two 
hectares of land, la a brain worker an entrepreneur and a merchant* * (Hecht, 
S 69, compare with S 12 * The farmer has become a mei chant and an entre 
preneur ” Hecht'a Italica ) 

Well, have not Hertz and Mi Chernov “flattened out” Kaulsky 
m the Voroshilov manner for mixing up the peasant with the entre 
preneur^ 

The most pronounced symptom of being an “entrepreneur” la 
the emplovment of wage labour And it is highly characteristic that 
not one of the quasi sociahats who referred tp Hecht’a work uttered 
a single word about thia fact Hecht, a typical Klembdrger of the 
most respectable type, who waxes enthusiastic over the piety of the 
peasants and the “paternal soliciWde” shown for them by the oflf? 
dais of the Grand t)uchy, in general, and over the “important” 
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measure they have adopted of establishing cookery schools, in par 
licular, naluralU tries to obscure these facts and to show that no 
** 80 cial gulf** separates the rich from the poor, the peasant from 
the agncullural labourtr, or the peasant fiom the factory worker 

No agricultuiol day /a6o/£rer class exists,’* "writes Hecht The majority 
of die peasants are able to cuUlvate their allotmenla themselves, ivilh tlie 
help of their families only a few m these tlireo villages c^pe^cnce the need 
lor outeido help danng the harvest or threshing time, such families ‘invite’ 

[ bittenr ] to dsc tho local expression, certain men and women who would 
ne\er dream of calling tlioniselves ‘day labourers,’ to help them (S 31 ) 

There is nothing &urpnsmg m the fact that only a few fannerfl 
in die three villages mentioned hire day labourers, because many 
‘farmers,” as we shall see, are factory workers What proportion of 
pure farmers employ hired labour Hecht does not say, he prefers 
to pack hi3 dissertation for a doctor’s degree, which is devoted only 
to three villages (of one of wluoh he hmiself is a native), not with 
exact statistics concerning the various categories of peasants, but 
with reflections on the high moral significance of diligence and 
thrift (NotwiUistanding this, perhaps because of it, Hertz and 
David praise Hecht’s woik to the skies ) All we learn is that the 
wages of day labourers are lowest in the most prosperous and 
purely agricultural village, Fnednchsthal, which is farthest away 
from Karlsruhe (14 kilometres) In Fnednchsthal, a day labourer 
gets two marks per day, paymg for lus keep, while in Hagsfeld (4 
kilometres from Karlsruhe and inhabited by factory workers), the 
wages of a day laboiurei are three marks per day Such is one of 
the conditions qf the “prosperity” of the “real small peasants” so 
much admired by the critics 

"In theflo three villages,” Hecht inform* ua, "purely pulnarchal relations 
still exist between the masters and dieir serDmis [Ce^Mae in Geiman meana 
both domestic servant and labourer] The master * i e , the peasant with 3 to 
4 hectares of lond addresses hia men or women Inbourora as ‘thou’ and calls 
them by their Uirietian names, they call the peasant ‘uncle IVettcr'] and the 
peasant’s wife auntie* , and address them as 'you ’ The labourers 

eat at the same table wjth the family and are regaided as members of the family 
(S 93) 

Our “most thorough” Hecht is silent about the extent to which 
lur6d labour is employed on the tobacco plantations, which are so 
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widely developed m that district and which require a particularly 
large number of labourers But since he haa said at least something 
about wage labour, even this \eiy respectable little bourgeois must 
be regarded as being much better able to handle the “details” of an 
investigation than the Voroshilovs of ‘^critical” socialism 

Thirdly, Hechl’s investigation was used to refute the fact that 
the peasantry snflfered trom overwork and underfeeding Here, too, 
however, it turns out that the critics preferred to ignore facta of this 
kind mentioned by Hecht The> cleveily utilised the term “middle” 
peasant, which the Russian Narodniki and the West European hour 
geois economists use so extensively in order to present the condi 
lions of the “peasantry” in a favourable light Speaking “general 
ly,” the peasants in the three villages mentioned are very prosperous 
But even from Hecht^s not very thorough monograph it is apparent 
that the peasants must be divided into three large groups About 
one quarter (or 30 per cent) of the farmers (the majority in Fried 
richsthal and a few m Blankcnloch) are prosperous petty bourgeois, 
who have grown rich as a result of their proximity to the capital 
who engage in retiiunerative dairy farming (they sell from 10 to 20 
htres of rmlk per day) and tobacco growing (one example gross 
earnings ] 825 marks from 1 05 hectares of land under tobacco) 
fatten pigs for sale (in Frledrichsthal 1,140 inhabitants keep 497 
pigs, in BJankenloch 1,684 inhabitants keep 445 pigs, and in Hags 
feld 1,273 inhabitants keep 220 pigs), etc Thisminonty (who alone 
possess all the features of “prosperity” so much admired by the 
britics) without a doubt employ hired labour fairly frequently 
In the next group, to which the majority of farmers in Blnnkenloch 
belong, the state of prosperity is very much lower, less fertilisers 
are used, the yield is lower, there is less livestock (in FriednChs 
thal, the number of livestock m equivalents of oxen is 599 
head on 258 hectares, m Blankenlodi, 842 head on 736 hectares, 
and in Hagsfeld, 324 head on 397 hectares) , “parlpura” are more 
rarely seen m the bouses, moat is not eaten every day, and among 
many familios is observed (what is so familiar to us Russians) the 
of selling gram in the aultmin — ^ivhen tliey are hard pressed 
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for money— and buying gram again in the spring ^ In this group, 
the centre of gravity is constantly shifting from agriculture to la 
diistry^ and already 103 Blankenloch peasants are employed as 
factory workers in Karlsruhe These latter, together with almost 
the whole of the inhabitants of Hagsfeld, form the third category 
(forty to fifty per cent of the total number of farans) In this catc 
gory, agriculture is a subsidiary occupation m which mostly women 
are engaged The standard of living is higher than in Blankenloch 
(the result of the mfluence of the capital city), but poverty is 
already strongly felt, nevertheless They sell their milk and for 
themselves purchase “cheaper margarine ” (S 24 ) The number 
of goats kept la rapidly increasing from nine in 1855 to ninety 
three in 1893 

“This increase” writes Hecht, “can be explained only by the disappear 
rtnce of farms that are strictly speaking peasant fanns, and the dissolution 
[Auflosung'i of the peasant class into a class of rural factory workers pos 
sessing extremely parcelhsod allotments * (S 27 ) 

In parenthesis it should be said that between 1882 and 1895 
the luimber of goats in Germany increased enormously from 
2,400,000 to 3,100,000, which clearly reveals the reverse side of 
the progress of the “sturdy peasantry” which the Messrs Bulgakov 
and the petty bourgeois socialist “cntics” laud to the skies The 
majority of the workers walk three and a half kilometres every 
day to their factory in the town, because they cannot fijford to spend 
even one mark per week on railway fares Nearly 150 workers out 
of the 300 m Hagsfeld find it even too dear to pay 40 or 50 pfennig 
for dinner in the “popular diningroom,” and have theit dinners 
brought to therm from home 

"‘Punctually at eleven b^clocfc In the morning,” writes Hecht “the poor 
womenfolk put the dinners in their baskets and carry them to the factory” 
(S 79) 

^ In passing, Hecht explains the economic backwardness of Blankenloch 
by the predominance of natural economy and the existence of common lands, 
as a result of which every person on reaching the age of 32 is guaranteed a 
atrip of land (Mmendgut) ot 36 aned [ona are— 01 hectares— W I, irre 
spectlve of whether he Is “Itusy or diligent, Uinfly or otherwise * (S 30 ) 
Hecht, for all that, Is opposed to dividing up the common lands This, he says 
1e a sort of public chanty institution {AUersversorgung) for aged factory 
workers whose numb era ere increasing In Blankenloch 
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fhc working woimen are also employed m the facloiy ten hour^ 
per day, and all they receive for this is from 1 10 to I 50 marks (the 
men recei\e 2 50 to 2 70 marks) , at piece work they earn 1 70 to 
2 00 marks 

^SoniQ of the working Women try to supplement their meagre wages by 
some subsidiary employment In Blankenloch four girls are employed in the 
paper mill in Karliniho and after die days work they take paper home 
to make paper bags at night Warking from eight pjn to eleven pm [jiol) 
they can make ^ bags, for which they receive from forty five to fifty 
pfennigs, and this goes to supplement their email daily puinlnga so as to 
pay their railwby fares to and from work In Hagsfeld^ several women who 
worked m factories when they were girls cam extra money by polishing 
silver good® on winter evenings* [S 36 ] Hie Hagafehl worker [says Hechi 
offecledly] has a permanent residence not by imperial order, but as a re 
eult of his own efforts, be has a Hide house which he is not compelled to 
share with olhere end a amall plot of land But more important than these 
real possessions is the consciousness that they have been acquired by bis 
own diligence* The Hagsfeld worker is both a factory worker and a peasant 
Those who havo no land of their own rent at least a few strips in order to 
supplement their income by working in their spare time In the summer 
when work in the factory starts ‘only* [ only 1 ] at seven o clock, the worker 
rises &t four in order to hoe potatoes in his field or to carry fodder to the 
cattle Or when he retumfl from work at seven in the evening what is he to 
do, particularly fn the aumniur? Well, he works for an hour or an hour 
and a half in bis field he docs not want a high rent from his land— he 
merely desires to make full use [sfcl] of his labour power ” 

Hecht saya much more m a sqmlajly pious atrain and concludes 
his book with the words 

‘The dwarf peasant and the factory worker have both [afcl] raised 
themselves to the position of the middle class, not as a result of artificial 
and coarcive mefftfurea, hut as a tesuh of di^/r own thek otm ot 

ergy and the higher morality in which they have trained themselves t 

‘*The three 'rilUgea of the Baden Hard now represent one great aitd broad 
middle class ” (Hecht s italics ) 

^ Hecht Sa )3 very much more about this higher morality,** and no less 
than Mr Bulgakov admires their **soher marital policy ” their ‘hron dill 
genes,** “thrift, and “temperance , ho even quotes a “well known peasant 
proverb** Man sieht nicht aiif die Goschen (d h sondem auf dto 

Qroscheriy freely translated means don*t work so much for our 

mouths as for our Pockets We suggest that our rpadora nompgre tbla proverii 
with the “dociruie* of the Kiev professor Bulgakov that peasant fanning 
(since it seeks neither rent ndr profit) is *tho most advantageous form of 
organisation of agrlculturo that society [jicl] can have * (Bulgakov, Part 1, 
P 154) 
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lher6 18 notlung astonishing in the fact tliat Hecht wiiles in 
this strain, for he is an ordinary bourgeois apologist But “whar 
name do those people deserve who, to deceive others, call themselves 
socialists, who paint reality in sbll brighter colours than Hecht 
does, point to the prosperity of a bourgeois mmoiity as general 
progress, and conceal the proletaiianlsation of the nxajonty bv 
means of old shibboleths like ‘‘combining agnculture with in 
dustry”? 


VI 

The PnoDucTXviTY of Small and Large Farms 
An Example from EaH Prussm 

We sliall transport ourselves for a change from distant South 
Gennany to East Prussia, nearer to Russia We have before ua a 
highly instructive and detailed investigation which Mr Bulgakov, 
who cries so loudly for details, has been unable to make uae of 

“A comparison of the figures concerning the real productivity of Urge 
scale and small farming,” writes Mr Bulgakov cannot provide an answer 
to the question of their technical advantages, because the farms compared 
may be situated in different economic conditions The most that can be ob 
tamed from these figures is the practical confirmation of the negative con cl u 
Sion that large scale production possesses no leohnlcal advantagea over email 
production, not only theoretically, but, under certain conditions, also prac 
tically Not a few comparisons of iliia kind have been made in economic 
hteralure, at all events sufficient to undermine the behef of the unbiased and 
unprejudiced reader in the advantages of largo scale production generally 
(Part I, p 58 ) 

In a footnote he quotes two exacAples The first la the very book 
by- Auhagen quoted by Kautsky in his Agrarfrage (S 111) and 
also by Hertz (S 69), in which a oompanson is made only between 
two farms in Hanover, one of 4 6 hectares and one of 26 5 hectares 
In thiB example, the small farm baa a higher yield per hectare than 
the big one, and Auhagen calculated that the mcame of the small 
farm is higher than that of the big farm Kautaky, however has 
ah own that thja higher income is the result of under consumption 
Hertz attampted to refute this, hut with his usual Bucceaa Aa Hertz’s 
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book Is no^w translated into Russian^ and Kautsky’s reply to Hertz 
IB unknown in Russia, we shall, in a few words, give the substance 
of this reply (m the article in Neue ZeU mentioned above) 

As usual, Hertz distorts Kautsky’s arguments and alleges that he 
refers only to the fact that the owner of the big farm is able to send 
hi8 son to college As' a matter of fact, Kautsky iruentioned this 
merely to illustrate the standard of living, and had Hertz quoted 
the budgets of tlie two families in question (each consisting of five 
persons) in Jullf he would hove obtained the following figures 
1,158 40 marks for the small farm and 2,739 25 marks for the big 
farm If the family of the small farm lived at the same standard as 
the family of the big farm, the small farm would prove less profit 
able than the big one, Auhagen calculates the income of the small 
farm at 1,806 marks, le , 5 45 per cent of the capital invested 
(33,651 marks), and that of tlie big farm at 2,720 marks, or 
1 82 per cent of the capital in\e8ted (149,559 marks) Make allow 
ance for the underconsumption of the small farmer, and you will 
find that his income is equal to 258 marks, or 0 80 per cent And 
this when the number of workers is disproportionately high 
on the small farm diere ere three workers on 4 6 hectares, that is, 
one worker per 1 5 hectares, while on the big farm there are eleven 
workers on 26 5 hectares, that is, one worker per 2 4 hectares (C/ 
Hertz, S 75 ) We shall not dwell on the circumstance — whicli 
Kautsky so justly ridicules — that the alleged socialist Hertz com 
pares the labour of the children of modern peasants with the glean 
mg of the biblical Rutlil Mr Bulgakov restricts himself n^erely to 
quoting the figures of the yield per hectare, but says not a tiord 
about the respective standards of living of the small and big farmers 

^‘We find another example,’* continues our advocate of details ‘in the 
latest rtsearchea of Karl Klawki [Ueber Konkurreni^lahiskeu des landxoiH 
ichajUichen Kleinheinehsi Thiels tandwirlschajUiche JahThilcher^ 1899, Heft 
34 Hia examples are taken from East Prussia The anihor compares 
middle, and small farms by taking four of each kind The peculiar feature 
of his comparisons lies firstly in the fact that expenditure and income are 
expressed in money, and secondly in that the author translates into tnoney 
and places to the expenditure account the coat of labour power on the small 

‘ The Competitiie Power of Production m Agriculture — Thiel's Agri- 
cuUurul Year ffook, 1899, Vols 34— 
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farm'*' wluie u la nol iniiUiafecd such a luelliud hartlly for ov\t 

purpose [i/cl Mr Bulgakov forgets to add that Klawki translates into money 
the cost of labour on nlh iho farms and from the outset values tlie labour on 
the small farms at a lower rate!] Nevertheless we have ” 

And then follows a table which for the moiiient we shall merely 
summariBC The average net profit per nwigen (one fourth of a 
hectare) on the large farm is ten marks, on tha medium farm, 
eighteen marks, on the small farm, twelve marks 

‘Thus * concludes Mr Bulgakov ‘ the highest profits are obtained on the 
medium farms the hext highest on the small farms while the big farms lag 
behind tlio otheis * 

We have purposely quoted the whole passage in which Mr Bui 
gakov compares the big and small faims Now let us examine 
Klawki’s interesting work, of which 120 pages are devpted to a 
description of twelve typical farms existing under equal conditions, 
and see what it proves First of all, we shall quote the general 
figures concerning these farms, and for the sake of space and clanty 
we shall confine ourselves to the average statistics concernmg the 
large, middle and small farms (the average size of the farms in 
each category ts 358, 50 and 5 hectares respectively) 


Income and expenditure per morgen in marks 
(1 morgen *=V* hectare) 


Category 


ol farms 


^ ” H 


Income 
from the 
sale of 
produce 


I'. 

1 


Consump 
lion of 
own 
produce 


E Si I 

< ’> 3*2 


Marks A J 

1 t 

a* h' 


Big 17 16 33 n U 25 6 2 8 33 23 10 65 70 887 887 

Medium 18 27 45 13 17 29 6 10 16 45 27 18 35 60 744 924 

Small 23 41 H 9 27 30 14 14 28 64 62 12 8 80 — 

It would appear, therefoie, that all Mr Bulgakov’s conclusions 
arc wholly confirmed by Klawki’s yvork The smaller the farm, the 

iNot including the labour of the farmer and hia family 
* Including the labour of the farmer and hia famdy 
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higher tht gross income and the higher even the income from sales 
per morgen I We think that with the methods employed by Klawki — 
and these methods are very widely employed, and in their main 
features are common to all bourgeois and petty bourgeois econo 
misW — the superiority of small fanning is proved in all or nearly 
all cases Consequently, here the essential thin^ which the Voro 
ahilovs completely fail to see, is to analyse these jnethods^ and it is 
for this reason that Klawki's partial researches are of such enor 
mous general interest 

We shall start with the yields It turns out that the yield of the 
great majority of cereals regularly and very considerably diminishes 
m proportion as the farms dimmish m area The yield (in centners 
per morgen) on the bigj modium and email farms respcctuely is as 
follows wheat 8 7, 7 3, 6 4, rye 9 9, 8 7, 7 7, barley 9 4, 7 1, 6 5, 
oats 8 5, 8 7, 8 0 , peas 8 0, 7 7, 9 2,^ potatoes 63, 55, 42 , fodder beet 
190, 156, 117 Only in fiax, which the big farms do not grow at all 
do the small farms (three out of the four) collect a greater yield 
than the medium farms (two out of the four), namely, 6 2 stem 
(18 5 pounds) as against 5 5 

What la the higher yield on Uie large farms du^to^ Klawki 
ascribes decisive importance to the following four causes (1) 
Drainage is almost altogether absent on the small farms, and even 
where it exists the drain pipes are laid by the farmer himself and 
laid badly (2) Tlie small farmers do not plough their land deep 
enough, as their horses are weak (3) Most often the small farmer 
18 unable to give his cattle sufficient todder (4) The small farmer 
Is m a Worse position in regaixl to manure, his straw shorter, 
a great part of the straw is used as fodder (which also means that the 
feed IS inferior), and less straw is used for bedding the cattle sheds 

Thits, the aniall fanners’ cattle is weakei, of infeiior quality, 
and kept in a worse condition This cirouim&tance explains the 
strange and striking fact that notwithstanding the higher yield per 
mougen on the laiige fawns, income from agriculture per morgen, 
according to Klawld’s caloulations, is less on the big farms than on 
the medium and small farms The reason for this is that Klawki 

^ These are grown only in two but of the four farms in that category 
In th^ hig and luehum categories, three out of four grow peas. 
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does not include fodder, either in expenditure or in income In this 
way^ a factor which really creates an important difference between 
the big farms and the small farms, a difference that is not in favour 
of the latter, is arhficially and falsely equalised By this method of 
computation large scale forming appears to be less remunerative 
than srtMill farming, for & larger portion of the land of the big 
farms is devoted to the cultivation of fodder (although the big farms 
keep a much fimaller number of cattle pei unit of land), whereas 
the sm^ll farmers ‘‘make shift” with straw for fodder Consequently, 
the * superiority” of small farming lies in that it tuastefidly exploits 
the land (inferior fertilisers) end the cattle (inferior fodder) Need 
less to say, auoli a coanpanson of the profitableness of different 
farms lacks all scientific significance ^ 

Another reason for the higher yield on big farms is that a larger 
number of the big faimaers (and apparently, even, almost they alone) 
marl the soil, utilise larger quantities of artificial fertilisers (the 
expenditure per niorgen is 0 81 maxlcs, 0 38 marks and 0 43 marks 
respeotwely) and KraftfuttermUtel^ (in large farms two marks per 
morgen, and in the others nilj 

*Oiir peasant fanriB * aays Klawki who includes the medium farma in the 
categorv of big pcosant farme, ‘spend nothing on Kraltfuttcrmittel They are 
verv slow to adopt progresalve methods, and pro parti cuiarly chary of spendlug 
cash ‘ (S 461 ) 

The big faims are superior also in the method of cultivating 
the soil observe ^ improved rotation of crops in all four of the 

6^ig farms, m three of the medium farms (in one the old three-field 
system prevails), and only in one of the amall farms (in the othci 
three the three field system prevails) Finally, the large farmers 

1 It rouBt bo observed that a aimilar false equalisation of ohTiously unequal 
quantities in amall and large scale farming ia to be found not only m sapardte 
monographs, but also in the greet bulk of contemporary agranan staualios 
Both French imd German statlatica deal with average” live weight and 
“average^ price per head of cattle m all categories of farms German etatlatics 
go so far in this method as to define tlio gross value of the whole of the 
cattle In various categories of farms (differing In area) At the same time, 
however, the reservation is ‘made that the presumed equal value per head of 
cattle in different categories of farms “does not coijrcspond to the oclual 
situation ” (S 35 ) 

* Concentrated feed — Ed 
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employ machinery to a far greater extent It is true that Klawki 
himaelf is of the opinion that anachinery is of no great consequence, 
but we shall not be satisfied with this “opinion”* we shall examine 
ihe statistics The following eight kinds of machines— steam thresh 
ers, hoise threshers, gram sorting machines, sifters, seed drills, ma 
chines for scattering manure* horse drawn raking machines, and 
stacking machines — are distributed among tlie categories of farms 
enuraeratod as follows in the four iug farms, twenty rune (mclud 
mg one steam tlireeher) , In the four medium fantys, eleven (not 
a single steam driven machine) , and in the four small farms one 
machine (a horse thresher) No “opinion” of any admirer of peas 
ant farming can compel na to believe that gram sorting machines, 
seed drill#, stacking machines, etc, do not affefct the si55e ojf the 
harvest Incidentally, we have here statistics of machines belonging 
to certain definite farmers, unlike the usual run of German stalls 
tics, which register only cases of the employment of machines, ir 
respective of whether they are owned or hired Obviously, such 
g registration will also have the effect of minimising the supenonty 
of large scale farming and of obscuring fomrs of “borrowing” 
machines like tlie following described by Klawki 

* The big farmer willingly lendg the small farmer his stseking machine, 
horse ra}to and grain sorting maclnne If the latter promises to supply a man 
10 do the mowing for turn in the busy season ** (S 4iS ) 

Consequently^ a certain number of the cases in >vhich machines 
are emplovod on small farms, which, as we have shown, are rarg, 
represent a ^ransmv^ed fozvn of acquiring ^ah&ur powder 

To continue Another example of makmg false comparisons 
between obviously unequal quantities is Klawki’s method of cal 
culuting the price of a product on the market as being equal for all 
categories of farrais Instead of taking actual transactions, the author 
takes as a basis hia own assumptions, which he himaelf admits are 
mei^aCt The peasants sell moat of their gram in their own locality, 
and merchants in small towns force down prices very considerably 

nhc large estatee are better situated in this respect for they can send 
grain to the principal city in the province in large guantitica In doing so they 
usually receive ^0 to 30 per cent more per centner than they could get in 
the small town ” (S 373 ) 
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The big famiera are better able to assess their gram (S 451), 
and sell it not by measure, as the peasants do to their disadvantage 
but by weight Similarly, the big farmers sell their cattle by weight 
vdiereaa the price of the peasants^ cattle is fixed haphazardly by 
their appearance The big fanners can also make b^er arrange 
jnents for selhng their dairy products, for they can send their milk 
to the towns and obtain a higher price than the middle farmers, who 
convert their milk into butter and sell it to merchants Moreover, 
the butter produced on the medium farms is superior to that pro 
duced on the ©mall fanns (the former use separators, make a frtsh 
supply every day, etc ), and fetches from five to ten pfennigs per 
pound more The small farmers have to sell their fatted cattle sooner 
(less mature) than the middle fanners, because they have a smaller 
supply of fodder (S 444 ) Klawki, in his monograph, leaves out 
of Ins calculations all these advantages which the large farma pos 
sefls as vendors — advantages which m their totality are by no means 
unimportant — just as the theoreticians who admire small farming 
leate out this foci and refer to the posstbiliiies of co operation We 
do not wish to confuse the realities of capitalism with the possibih 
ties of a petty bourgeois co operative paradise Below we shall quote 
facts showing nho reall) gets the most adv4ntage out of co opera 
tion 

We shall note also that Klawki “does not include m his calou 
lations” the labour of the small and xmddle farmers themselves in 
draining the soil and m all kinds of repair work (“the peasants 
do the work themselves” )5 ©tc The socialist calls tins “advantage” 
enjoyed by the small farmer **UeberarheU/* overwork, and the hour 
geois economist refers to it as one of the advantageous (“for 
society^ \) aspects of peasant farming We shall note also that, as 
Klawia points out, rfie hired labourers get better pay and board on 
the medium farmiB than on the big farms, but they work harder the 
“example” set by the farmer stimulates “greater diligence and 
thoroughness ” (S 465 ) WWch of these two capitalist masters — 
the landlord or “our own kind,” the peasant— squeezes more work 
out of the labourer for the ^ven wages, Klawki does not attempt 
to determine We shall therefore confine ourselves to stating that 
the expenditure of the big farmers on accident and old age insurance 
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for their labourers amaunts to 0 29 marks per morgen and lhat of 
the middle farmer to 0 13 marks (the small farmer here, too, enjoys 
an advantage m that he does not insure himself at all, needless lo 
Bay^ to the *‘great advantage of the society” of capitalists and land 
lords) We shall quote one other example from Russian agricultural 
capitalism The reader who is acquainted with Shakhovskoy’s book, 
Migratory Agricultural Employment^ Will probably remember the 
following characteristic observation the muzhik farmer and the 
German colonists (in the South) ^‘choose” their labourers, and pay 
them from 15 to 20 per cent more than do the big employers, but 
they squeeze out of their labourers 50 per cent more work Shakhov 
skoy reported thn in 1896, this year we read, in the Torgovo 
Promyshlenncya Gazeta^ for example, the following communica 
tion from JKakhovka 

The peasaiUs and farmers as w the custom paid higher I than 

those paid on the big estatesj, for they require the best workers and diose 
possessing the greatest endurance ‘ (No 109, May 16, 1901 ) 

There are hardly any grounds for beh'^ving that this is oharac- 
tenstio only of Russia 

In the table quoted above the reader observed two methods of 
computation one that t^es into account the money valu<^ of the 
farmer’s labour power, and one that leaves it out Mr Bulgakov 
considers that to include this money value “is hardly correct ” Of 
course, an exact budget of the farmers’ and labourers’ expenditures, 
in money and in kind, would be far more correct, but since we 
lack this data, we are compelled to make an approximate eatiiuate 
of the money expenditure of the family The manner in which Klaw 
ki makes tfhis ap^proxunate computation is extremely interesting The 
big farmers da not work themselves, of course, they even have spe- 
cial managers who, for a salary, carry out all the work of direction 
and ftuparvisxop (of four estates, three are supervised by managers 
and on© is not Klawki would consider it more correct to describe 
the latter estate, consiatuig of 125 ^hectares, as a large peasant 
estate) Klawki “places to the account” of the owners of two large 


^ C ommerdal ond IndustM Gazene — Ed Eng pd 
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estates 2,000 marks per annum each ‘‘for tlieir labour” {which on 
I he first estate, foi example, consists of travelling from the principal 
estate once a month and staying for a few days in order to see how 
the manager does his work^ In the account of the farmer of 12^3 
hectares (the first raenUoned estate consisted of 513 hectares) he 
“enters” only 1,900 marks for the work of the farmer himself and 
of his thiee sons Is it not “natural” that a farmer with a smaller 
quantity of land should “make shift” with a smaller budget^ Klawki 
allows the middle fanners from l,200_to 1,716 marks for the labour 
of the husband and wife, and in tliree cabcs also of the children 
The small farmers he allows froon 800 to 1,000 marks for the work 
of four to five (51c!) persons, i e, a little more (if at all) than a 
labourer, who with his family earns only from 800 to 900 marks 
Thus, here we observe another big step fonvard first of all a 
comparison was made between the obviously incomparable, now 
it IS declared that the standard of living must decline with the 
diminishing size of the farm But this means the recognition a 
priori of the fact tliat capitalism degrades the small peasants, which 
18 supposed to have been refuted by the computations of the “net 
profit”! 

And whilp the author assumes that the money income diminishes 
with the diminution m the size of the farm, there la -direct data 
proving that consumption diminishes The value of the home grown 
products consumed per person (counting two chlldjen as one adult) 
is as fallows big farm, 227 marks (average of two figures) , medium 
farm, 218 marks (average of four figures), small farm, 135 (ircl) 
marks (average of four figures) And the larger the farm, the larger 
is the quantity of additional foodr products purchased (S 453 ) 
Klawki himself observes that here it is necessery to raise the ques 
lion of UnlerlionsunUion (underconsumption), which Mr Bulga 
kov denied, and vhich here he preferred to ignore, thus proving 
that he is Oven imore of a apologist than Klawki Klawla strives 
to minimise th6 significance of this fact 

“Whether lh«*re is any under consumption among ihe small farmers or not 
wo cannot §ay “ he says ‘but we think it is probable in the case of small 
farm IV [97 marks per head] Ihe fact is that the small peasants live very 
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thriftily [I^ and sell jntich of what they, eo to speak, save out of their 
mouths Ulck sojusagen vom /If undo absparen) ” ^ 

An attempt is made to argue that this fact does not disprove the 
higher ^'productivity” of small farming If consumption were m 
creased to 170 marka—whioh la quite adequate (for the “younger 
brother,” but not for the capitalist farmer, as we have seen) — the 
figure for consumption per morgen would have to be increased 
and the income from sales would have to be reduced by six or seven 
marks If this is subtracted (c/ preceding table), we shall get 29 
to 30 marks, i e , a sum, still larger than tliat obtkined on the big 
iams (S 453) But /f we increase consumption, not to a figure 
taken haphazardly (and a low one at that, because “it’s quite enough 
for him”), but to 218 mark® (equal to the actual figure on tho 
medium farms), the income from the sale of products will drop 
on the small farms to 20 marks per morgen, as against 29 marks on 
the medium farms, and 25 marks on the big farms That is to say^ 
the correction of this one error (of the numerous errors indicated 
above) in Klawki’s calculations destroys all the “advantages” of the 
small peasant 

But Klawki is untiring in his quest of advantages The small 
peaeants “combine agriculture with other occupations” three small 
peasants (out of four) “diligently work as day labourers and re 
ceive board in addition to their pay ” (S 435 ) But the advantages 
of small farming are particularly marked during periods of cmis 
(as Russian readers have known for a long tune from the imme^pus 
exercises in this subject made by the Narodniki, and now* re hashed 
by the Messrs Chernov) 

^ It is Interesting to note that tho income from tlie sale of milk and 
butter on the big farms 1 b equal to seven marks per morgen, on the medium 
farms three marks, and on the small farms seven marks Tho point ia, however, 
that the einaU peasants consume “voiy little butter and whole milk while 
the inhabitants of Small farm IV [on which the consumption of products 
prCMiuced on tho farm amounts to only 97 marka per head] do not consumO 
those things at all (S 450 ) Let tho reader compare this Tact (which, by 
the way, has long been known to all except tho * critics^) with Herts’s excel 
lent reasoning (S 113) ‘But docs not the peasant got anything for his 
*Dciea not the peasant eat milk fed pork?” These utterances should be re^ 
called more often unexcelled examples of the most vulgar embellishment 
of poverty 
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^During agricultural criaes* and also at other limes It la the small farms 
that come out beat, they are able to sell a relatively larger quantity of 
products than other categoideB of farma by severely cutting down domestio 
eoeponditure, wtiich^ it is tru^ must lead to a oertam amount of under con 
sumption * (S 481— Klawki’s last conclnsionSf compare this with S 4M ) 

‘ Unfort unatelY> many email farms are reduced to this by the hj^ rates of 
interest on loans But in this way — although with great effort — they are eblo 
to keep on their feet and eke out a livelihood Probably, it Is precisely the great 
dimmution In consumption that principally explains the increase in the 
number of Bmall peasant farme in our locality Indicated m the statistics of 
the Bmpiiie ” 

And Klawki quotes figures for the Koeiugsberg District, where 
in the period between 18B2 and 1895 the number of farms up to two 
hectares in area increased from 56,000 tp 79,000, those from two to 
five hectares from 12,000 to 14,000, and those from five to twenty 
hectares from 16,000 to 19,000 This is in East Prussia, the very 
place m which Messrs Bulgakov claim to see the “elimination” of 
large scale farming by small farming And yet theafe gentlemen Vi4io 
quote the bare statistics of the area of farms in this slap dash 
fashion shout for “details”! Naturally, Klawki considers that 

"the moat Important task of modem agrarian policy for the solution of the 
agiiculiural labourer problem in the east is to encourage the most efficjent' 
labourers to aetllo down by affording them the opportunity bf acquiring if 
not in the first, then at least In the second [jicl] generation a piece of land 
as their own property” (S 476) 

There is no harm in the fact that the labourers who purchase 
a strip of land out of their savings “in the majority of cases prove 
to be worse oflf financially, they are fully aware of this themselves, 
but they are templed by the greater fxeedoan they enjoy” — and the 
main task of the bourgeois economistfl (and now, apparently, of 
the “critics” also) is to foster this illusion among the most bade 
ward section of the proletariat. 

Thus, on every point Klawb’s investigation refutes Mr Bui 
gakov, who himself referred to Klawti This Investigation proves 
the technical supenorlty of large scale famiiing, the overwork and 
under-consumption of the small peasant, his transformation into a 
labourer for the landlord, and it proves that there is a connection 
between the mcrefise inH:he nimAer of small peasant farms and the 
increasing poverty and proletarianisation of the small farmers Two 
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concluaiona that follow from ihia investigation are of exceptional 
significance from the point of view of principle Firetly, we «ee 
clearly the obstacles that exist to the introduction of machinery m 
agriculture these are the infinite degradation of the small farnijer, 
who is ready to **leave x>ut of account” his own toil, and who makes 
manual labour cheaper for the capitalist than machinery Notwith 
standing Mr Bulgakov’s assertions to the contrary, the facts quiU 
definitely prove that the position of the sm^ll peasant in agriculture 
IS completely antilogous to tliat of the handicraftsman in industr) 
under the capitalist system Notwithstanding Mr Bulgakov’s assei 
lions to the contrary, in agriculture dunmution in consumption and 
inteji'^ification of labour are resorted to even more widely as 
methods of competing -with large scale production Secondly, in 
regard to all and sundry comparisons between the remuneraliveness 
of small farms and that of big farms, we must once and for all 
admit that conclusions which leave out of account the following 
three circumstances are absolutely useless, vulgar and apologetic, 
VIZ (1) How does the farmer feed, live and work? (2) How are the 
cattle maintained and worked? (3) How is the land fertilised, and is 
It tilled in a rational mannei’’ Small farming manages to exist by 
methods of sheer waste — waste of the farmer’s labour and vital 
energy, waste of strength and quality of the cattle, and waste of 
the productive powers of the land Consequently, any investigation 
which fails to examine these circumstances thoroughly is nothing 
more nor less than bourgeois sophistry ^ 

^ Leo Huschko, in Kjb book LandwlrtschaflUche Rcinertrdgsh^rechnungen 
Klein , Miltel und Grossbetrleb durgehgt an lypt^chen Beispielen Muiel 
thdrifigens [Assessment of Incomes of Smalls Medium and Big Farms, Based 
on Typical Examples From Middle Thuringen — Edi (Guetav Fischer, Jena 
1902), justly points out that is possible by merely xeauemg the assessment’ 
of the labour power of the small farmer to obtain a computation that will 
prove his aupedorlty over the medium and hig farmer, and his ability to 
Lompelo with them (S 126 ) Unfortunately, die author did not carry his 
ide^ to its logical conclusion, and therefore did not give systemalio data 
showing the manner m Which the oottle were niaintalned, the method of fer 
tihslrtg the soil, and the cost of maintenance of the farmers household In 
the various oategOries of farms* We hope to return to Herr Huschke’s interest 
iftg hook again For the moment wo shall merely note his reference to the 
fact that small farming fotuhes lower prices for its products than large-scale 
farming (S 146 156), and his conoluaiop that: ‘The small and medium 
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It 15 not surpn&ing, therefore, that the “theory” of the overwork 
and under consumption of the small peasants in modem society was 
80 severely attacked by Messra the cnUcs Even in Nachalo (No 1 
p 10) Mr Bulgakov “undertook” to give any number of “quota 
tions” proving the opposite of what Kautsky asserted From the 
investigations of the Social Politics League in BaUtrliche Zustande^ 
reiterares Bulgakov in his book, 

‘^aUtsky, m his atlen^pt to ©alvanifie the corpae Ukl] of the obsolete 
dogma into life again^ selected certain facts showing the depressed condition 
of peasant farming, Which is cjuite understandable at the present time Lot 
the reader look for himself he will find evidence there of a sfwuewhat dif 
ferent character * (Part IT p 282 ) 

Let us “look” for ourselves and venfy the “quotations” cited by 
this strict scienliat, >vho, in part, merely repeats the quotations cited 
by Hertz (S 77) 

* Evidence is obtained from. Eiaenaoh of improvements in livestock farming 
in fertilising the soil in the employment of machinery and general progress 
in agricultural production ** 

We turn to the prticle on Eisenach {Bauerliche Zusuinde, I 
Band ) The conditions of the owners of less than five hectares (of 
these there are 887 out of the 1,116 farms m this district) “in the 
mam are not very ^ood ” (S 66 ) 

80 far as they can obtam work from the big farmers as reapers day 
labonrers, etc , their conditions are relatively good * (S 67 ) 

Generally speaking, important technical progress has been made 
in the past twenty years, but 

'much is left to be desired, particularly m regard to the smaller farms** 
(S 72 ) ” The smaller farmers partly employ weak cows for field 
work ” Subsidiary eraploynvents ireo felling, carting wood, the latter 

farms strove to overcome the crisis which sot in after 1892 [the fall in the 
price of agricultural produce] by cutting down cash expenditure bs much 
08 possible, while the big farms met the cnsls by increasing their yields by 
means of Inoreaged expenditure ott their farms ” (S 144 ) Expenditure on 
spedfl fodder ^and fertlh^rs in the period 1887 91 to 1893 97 was reduced 
on the small and medium farms, and increased on the big farms On the 
small farms, this expenditure amounUd to seventeen marka per hecUte, ancj 
on the big farms to forty four marks per hectare (Author^s note to 1908 
edition ) 
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* takess the farmers away from agriculture” and leads to Voreened conditions ” 
(S 69 ) ”Nor does tree felling provide adecpiate earnings In several districts 
the small lando^jmers (Grunds/UcksbesUxer] engage in weaving, which is poor 
ly [leidlich] paid In isolated oases work is obtained at cigar making at 
home Generally speaking, there is a shortage oi subsidiary employments, ** 
(S 73) 

And the autlfot, Oekonomie Comniissar Dittenberger* ^oncludea 
with, the remark that, in view of their ‘^simple lives” and their 
“modest requirements,” the j)ea8ant8 are ^rong and healthy, which 
“la astoniBhing, considering the low nutntive value of the food 
conaumed by the poorest class, among whom potatoes are the 
principal item of food ” (S 74 ) 

This 18 how the “learned” Voroshilovs refute the “obsolete 
Marxian prejudice that peasant faniung is incsapable of technical 
progress 


** In regard to the Kingdom of Saxony, Gene;ral Secretary Langedorf 
says that in whole districts, and particularly in the more fertile localities 
there is har»d|ly any difference in Intenidvenaas of cultivation between the big 
fanna and the amall faitna,” 

This IS how Kflutsky is refuted by the Austnan Vorodiilov 
(Hertz, S 77), followed by the Russian Voroshilov (Bulgakov, 
Part II, p 282, referring to Bauerliche ZxuUindey II, S 222) Wo 
turn to page 222 of the hook froon which the critics quote, and 
immediately after the words quoted by Hertz we read the follow 
ing 

'The difference is more maiked In the hilly districts wheije the bigger 
farms operate with comparatively large working capital But her© too, very 
fregnently, the peasant farms make no lees profit tlian the big farms, becauee 
the smaller inoomo Is compensated by greater frugality, whldb at the prevail 
ing very low level of itequireinoots [bei der vorhandenen grossen BedUrfnU 
hsigkeU] 1b oarrlod to BMCib lengths that the conditions of the peasant are 
very often Worse than those of the industrial worker, who has hecome 
acoustomed to greater re^ulvemeuts ” {Dduerl Zust , II S 222 ) 

And then it goes on to gtate that the prevailing system of land 
ouJtivatDon is the rotation of crops system, which is already the 
predoninant system among the middle farmers, while “the three 
field system is met with almost exclusively among the small peasant 
owned farms ” In regard to livestock faiming, progress la also 
observed everyWliere 
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‘Only in regard to the ralaing of honied caltlo and in the utilisation of 
dairy products does the peasant visually lag behind the big landlord ’ (S 223 ) 

•Professor Ranke,” continues Mr Bulgakov, ' testifies to the technical 
progress in peasant farming Jn the environs of Munich, which ha says, is 
tvpical for the whole of Upper Bavaria,’*' 

We turn to Ranke’s article Three Grossbauer communities 
farming With the aid of hired labourers 69 peasants out of 119 hold 
more than 20 hectares each, comprising three-fourths of the land 
Moreover, 38 of tliese ‘peasanu” hold more than 40 hectares each 
with an average of 59 hectaiea each, and between them hold' nearly 
60 per cent of the land in the district 

We think this le eufficaent to reveal the manner of citing “quo 
tationa” adopted by Messrs Bulgakov and Hertz 

VII 

The Enquiry inio Peasant Farming in Baden 

‘ Owing to lack of space/' writes Hortii **we cannot qfuote in detail 
the Intereating iacU establifilied by the enquiry into thirty seven conununitfes 
in Baden In the majority of oases the faoU are analogous to those quoted 
above side by aide with favourable facts, we And unfavourable and indii 
ferdnt facts but nowhere in the whole of these three volumes of the report 
of the enquiry do the detailed budgets of expenditure quoted give any grounds 
for the conclusion that *under<onsumptlon* [Unterkonsumtion]^ ‘filthy and 
degrading poverty/ etc,, are prevalent** (S 79) 

The words wc have emphaaised, bs iwiial, represent what la 
positively untrue The very Baden enquiry to which he refers con 
tains documentary evidence proving that there le ^‘under coneump 
bon” precisely among the small peasantry Hertz’s distortion of the 
facts 18 similar to the method that was particularly cultivated by 
the Russian Narodniki, and IS now practised by all the “cntics” on 
the agrarian question, t e , broad, general atatements are made about 
the “peasantry ” As the term “peasantry” is still more vague m tlie 
West than it is m Ruasm (in the West there is no sharp division into 
orders^), and as “average” facts and conclusions conceal the rela 
tive “prosperity” (or at all events, the absence of starvation) among 
the minority and the privation suffered by the majority, apologists 

' or OEtates — the feudal divitloq of society — Ed Eng ed 
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have wide acope for iheir activity As a matter of fact^ the Baden 
investigation enables us to distinguish between various categories 
of peasants, which Hertz, although an advocate of “details,” pre 
ferred not to see Out of 37 typical communities, a selection was 
made of typical homesteads of big peasants {Grossbaiier) ^ middle 
peasants and small peasants, and also of day labourers, mabng a 
total of 70 peasants* (31 big, 21 muddle and 18 small) and 17 day 
labourers’ households, and the budgets of these households 
subjected to a very detailed inveaUgation We have not been able 
to analv*^ all the figures, but tlie pTincipal remits quoted below 
will be sufficient to enable us to draw some very definite conclu 
sions 

First of all we sliall quote the facta about the genera) economic 
type of (a) big, (b) middle and (c) small peasant households (An 
lage VI **lleher$ichtliche Dcrrsiellung der Ergebnisse der in den 
hrhebungsgemeinden angestellten Ertragsberechrumgen We have 
divided this table into groups for the big, middle and small fanners 
respectively Size of holdings— average in each group (a) 33 34f 
hectares, (b) 13 5 hectares, and (c) 6 96 hectares — ^which is rela 
tlvely high for a country of small farmers like Baden But if we 
exclude the ten farms m communities No 20 22, and 30, where 
exceptionally big farms are the nile (up to 43 hectares among the 
Kleinbauer and up to 170 hectares among the Grossbauer), we shall 
get the figures which are more normal for Baden (a) 17 8 hectares, 
(i) 10 0 hectares, and (c) -^4 25 hectares Susb of families (a) 6 4 
persons, (b) 5 8, and (c) 5 9 (Unless otherwase stated, these and 
subsequent figmes apply to all the 70 farms) Consequently, the 
farpilies of the large fanners are considerably the larger , neverthe 
less, they employ hired labour to a far greater extent than the other 
farmers Of the 70 farmers, 54 employ hired labour, i e , more than 
thi^ee-fourths of the total Divided according to category, the nupi 
bey of farmers employirig hired labour is as follows 29 big fannerB 
(out of 31), IS middle farmers (out of 21) and 10 small farmers 
(out qf 18) Thus, of the big farmers, 93 per cent employ hired 
labour, while of the smril farmers, only 55 per cent do bo These 

1 Bne/ Revieiv of the Results t?/ the Assessment of Incomes in Rj ral Fiscal 
Districts — Ed 
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figures are very useful as a test of the coiirmon opinion (accepted 
without criticism by the “critics”) that the employment of hired 
labour is negligible m present day peasant farming Among the 
big fanners (as hose farms of 18 hectares are mcluded in the cate 
goiy of 5 to 20 hectares, and ivho in general descnptions are 
described as leal peasant fanners), Ave observe pure capitalist 
farming 24 farms employ 71 labourers-— almost 3 labourers pei 
farm, and 27 farms employ day labourers for a total of 4,347 days 
(161 work days pei farm) Compare this with the size of the farms 
among the big peasants in the environs of Munich, whose “progress” 
the biave Mr Bulgakov used as an argument to refute the “Marxian 
prejudice” about the peasants being degraded by capitalism^ 

For the middle peasants we have the following figures 8 
peasants employ 12 labourers, and 14 employ day labourers for a 
total of 956 work days The figures for the small peasants are art 
follows 2 peasants employ 2 labourers, and 9 employ day labourers 
for an aggregate of 543 work days One half of the small peasants 
employ hired labour durmg the course of 2 months (543—9=60 
days), i e , in the busiest season m agriculture (notwithstanding the 
fact that their farms art considerably larger, the production of these 
small peasants is very much lower than that of the Fried richsthal 
peasants, of whom Messrs Chernov, David and Hertz arc so enam 
oured) 

The results of this farming are as follows 31 big peasants made 
a net profit of 21,329 marks and suffered a loss of 2,113 niiarks, 
making a net profit for this category of 19 216 marks, or 619 9 
marks per farm (it 5 farms in communities No 20, 22 and 30 are 
excluded, the amount per farm will be 523 5 marks) For the 
medium farms the corresponding amount will be 243 3 marks 
(272 2 marks if 3 communities are excluded), and for the small 
farms 35 3 marks (37 1 marks if 3 communities aie excluded) 
Consequently, the small peasant, literally speaking? barely make 
ends meet and only just manages to do so by cutting down coTiswnp 
tion In the enquiry {ErgebnissCf etc ^ in Vol IV of Erhebungen, 
S 138) figures arc quoted showing the consumption of the most 
important products in each farm Below we quote these figures 
vorked out in aveiagea for each category of peasants 
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Category of peasants 

Consumption per ] 
per day 

person 

Expenditure per 
person 

^ rS 
nd p 

III 

Sis' 
•S 1 
3i 

Meat 

(grams) 

Milk (hires) 

& ; 

1 S’S 

O ja -a w 

as.! 

Big peasants 

1 84 

1 82 

138 

1 05 

72 

66 

Middle peasants ^ 

1 59 

1 90 

111 

0 f*5 

62 

47 

Small peasants 

1 4,9 

1 94 

72 

1 11 

57 

38 

Day labourers 

1 69 

2 14 

56 

0 85 

51 

32 


These are the figures our brave Hertz ‘Tailed to observe” — ^no 
under consumption, no poverty! We see that the small peasant outs 
down consumption very considerably compared ^with the middle and 
big farmer, and that his food and cloUimg are almost no better 
than the day labourer's For example, he consumes about two thirds 
of the amount of meat consumed by the middle peasant, and about 
one half of the amount consumed by the big peasant These figures 
prove once again how useless are general descriptions, and how false 
are all assesaments of income which leave variations m standard of 
living out of account If, for example, we take oidy the two last 
columns of our table (in order to avoid complicated calculations in 
translating food products into terms of money), we shall observe 
that the “net profit” not only of the amall peasant, but also of tlis 
middle peasant, is a pure ficlioriy which only pure bourgeois like 
Hooht and Klawki, or pure Voroshilovs like our critics, can take 
seriously Indeed, if we assiuned that the small peasant spends in 
money as much as the middle peasant does for food, his expend! 
ture would be increased by one hundred marks^ and we would get 
an enormous deficit If the middle peasant spent as much as the 
big peasant, his expenditure would be increased by 220 marks, and 
unless he “stinted himself” in food he, too, would have a deficit ^ 

^ Mr Chemov ‘argu( 58 * ae follows And does not the big farmer stint 
his labourer still more in food and other expenses? {Russhoye Bogat^tvo^ 1900, 
tNo 8, p 212 ) This argument is a mere repetition of the old Krivenko- 
Vorontsov trick, if one may use such an expression, of foisting liberal hour 
geoiB arguments upon Marxists. This argument would be valid against those 
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Ib It not obvious that the reduced consumption of the small peasant 
— ^Avhich IS m^paiably bound up ivith the inferior feeding of hia 
cattle and the inadequate restoration (and frequently the complete 
exhaustion) of the productive powers of the soil — entirely confirms 
the truth of the very words of Marx which cause the modern critics 
to shrug their shoulders m lofty contempt 

'*An infiuile dissipation, of means of production and an isolation of iho 
producers therrselvcs go ivltli jt Also an enorntoiis waste of human energy 
A progressive deterioration of the condiUons of production and a raising of 
the price of means of production la a necessary law of small peasants’ 
property ' {Das Kapital^ ID, 2, S 342 

In regard to the Baden enquiry \se sltall note one other distor 
non by Mr Bulgakov (tbe critics mutually supplement each other, 
while one criUc distorts one side of the information contained In a 
certain source, another diatorts another side) Mr Bulgakov Txe 
quently quotes from the Baden enquiry It would appear, therefore, 
tlmt he IS acquainted with it And yet he writes a thing like this 

‘*The exceptional and apparently fatal indebtedness of the peasant [so It 
13 stated in the overture, Part II p 271] was one of the most indefeasible 
dogmas in the mythology created around peasant farming in lit<*rature y 

’’Investigations at our disposal reveal considerable indebtedness only among 
the smalleat, not yet firmly established estalee [Tagelohnerst alien] ” 

Thus, Sprenger expresses th** general impression obtained from 
the results of the extensive Investigation carried out in Baden 
(reference is made to the investigation in a footnote) in the follow 
mg manner 

“ Only the plots of the day lahourcrs and email peasant farmers are 
relatively speaking heavily mortgaged in a large number of the districts 

who say that large scale production !b superior, not only technically, but also 
because It improves (or at least makes tolerable) the condition of the workers 
Marxists do not say that They merely expose the false trick of painting the 
conditions of the small farmer in rosy colours, either by general etatements 
about prospCfrity (Mr Chernov on Heoht), or fay making computaliona of 
' Income” which leave reduction in consumption out of account The hour 
geoiale cannot help trying to na(nt things In rosy colours^ cannot help fostering 
the Illusion among the workers that they can become "masters,” add that 
small “masters” can obtain high incomes. It Is the business of socialists to 
expose these falsehoods and to explain to the small peasants that for them 
too there la no salvation outside of the revoludonory movemonl of the 
proletariat 

^ Capital, Yo\ ITT, C H Kerr edition, pp 939-39 — Eng ed 
9-n 
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invcsUgaled, but even among these, m the majority of casesj the mdebtedncfig 
ia not 80 great as to cause alarm ’ (S 272 ) 

A strange thing On the one hand» he refers to the enquiry, and 
on the other hand he only quotes the “general impression” of a 
certain Sprenger who has written about this enquiry And as if to 
spite him, this Sprenger saya what is untrue (at least in tlie passage 
quoted by Mr Bulgakov We have not read Sprenger’a book) In 
the first place, the authors of the enquiry assert that, in the majority 
of cases, it is precisely the indebtedness of the small peasant farmei 
that w so ^reat as to cause alarm Secondly, they assert that the 
position of the small peasants m this respect is not only worse than 
that of the middle and big peasants (which Sprenger noted) but oZso 
worse than that of the day labourers 

It must be noted, in general, that the authors of the Baden 
enquiry established the extremely important fact that in the big 
farms the limits of permissible indebtedness (i e , the limits to which 
the farmer may go without risking bankruptcy) are higher thaji on 
the small farms After the figures we have quoted above showing 
the results of the farming of the big, middle and small peasants 
respectively, this does not require any further explanation The 
authors estimate the indebtedness permissible and safe (unbedenk 
lich) for the big and medium farms at from 40 to 70 per cent of Uie 
value of tjio land, or on average of 55 per cent In regard to the 
small famrs (which they define as those between four and seven 
hectares for agriculture, and between two and four hectares for 
vineyards and commercial crops), they consider that 

”the llaiita of indebtedneas must not exceed 30 per cent of the value of 
the fonn, if the regular payment of interest and jnstalmenta on the pnncipal 
is to be fully seemed ** (S 66, B IV ) 

In the commimitiea mveatigated (with the exception of those 
where Anerbenrecht^ prevails — for example, Unadingen and Neu 
kirch), the percentage of mdeibtedneas (in proportion to the value 
of the estate) steadily diminishes as the farms increase m size In 
the comimunity of Ditfcwar, for example, the indebtedness of farms 
Up to one fourth of a hectare equals ISO 65 per cent, from one to 

^Cf footnote on p 88 In this volume — Ed Eng ed 
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two hectares, 73 07 per cent, from t\\o to five hectares, 45 73 per 
cent, from five to ten hectares, 25 34 per cent, and from ten to 
twenty hectares, 3 02 per cent (Ibid, S 89 90 ) But tlie percentage 
of indebted nees does not tell ue everything, and the authors of the 
enquiry dra/w the following conclusion 

**Tho above quoted fitatifitica, therefore, confirm the widespread opinion 
that those owners of peasant farms who are on the border line between the 
day labourers and the middle peasants (In the rural distrlcta the farmers of 
thw category are usually called the ^middle class* — Mittelstand) are frequentlv 
in a worse position than those above them as wdl as those below (b ! ] them in 
the size of their farms for although they ate able to cope with moderaU 
indebtedness if it is kept at a certain and not very high limit, they find it 
very difficult to meet their obligations, as they are unable to obtain regidar 
Bubftidleiry employment (aa day labourers, etc), and by this means increase 
their income ** Day labourers, *'in so far as they have some regular 
subsidiary employment, are frequently m a better position materially than the 
larmets belonging to tho ‘middle class ’ for m numerous coses it has been 
ihown that subsidiary employment produces such a high net (i e money) 
income aa to enable them to repay even big debts.” (67 op cU)^ 

Finally, the aulhors state once again that the mdebtedneas of 
the small peasant farmers in relation to the permissible limit Ip 
“ frequently unsafe”, hence, 

“in purchasing land parti color businesslike caution must be exercised 
primarily by the small peasanta and ihe day labourer population alongside of 
them” (S 98) 

Such, then, is the boutgeoia adviaer of the small peasantry I On 
the ome hand, ho fosters in the proletanan and semi proletarian the 
hope that they will be able to purchase land, “if not in the first 
then m the second generation,” and by diligence and abstemious 
ness obtain from it an enormous percentage of “net income”, on 
the other hand, he especially advises the poor peasants to exercise 
“particular caution” in purchasing land if they have no “regular 
e(mploynient,” that is to say, when my lords the capitalists have no 
need for settled workers And yet there are “cndoal” aimplctons who 
accept these selfish lies and threadbare banahliea as the findinga of 
^ the moat up to date science I 

« « « 

^The aulhors quite rightly aayi The amall peasant aells relatively Httlo 
for cash, but he stands particularly la need of money Owing to hh lack of 
capital, outbreaks of disease among cattle, hailstorms, or other oalamitios, 
bit him vfery hard 


9 * 
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One wauld thmk that the detailed «tatietic« we have quoted 
concerning the big, middle and Bmall peasants would be sufficient to 
make even Mr V Chernov understand the meaning of the term 
‘‘petty bourgdois’^ as applied to the peasant, which seems to inspire 
him with such horror Capitalist evolution has not only introduced 
similarity in the general economic system of Western European 
states, but it has brought Russia also closer to Western Europe, so 
that wi their main features the economics of peasant fanning in 
Germany are similar to those m Russia, with this difference, how 
ever, that in Russia the process of disintegration among the peasan 
try, which has been dealt with in detail in Russian Marxian liters 
ture, 13 in the first stage of developonent — it has not yet assumed 
anything like a finished form, has not yet given rise to the im 
mediately clear and distinct special type of big peasant {Gross 
bauer) In Russia the mass expropriation and extinction of an 
enormous section of the peasantry still overshadow the “first steps’* 
our peasant bourgeoisie is taking In the West, however, this process, 
which started even before the abolition of serfdom (c/ Kautsk), 
Agrarfrage, S 27), long ago caused the obliteration of the feudal 
distinction betvVeen peasant and “pnvately owned” (as we call it) 
farming, on the one hand, and the formation of a class of agricul 
tural wage-workers, which has already acquired fairly definite 
features, on the other i It would be a great mistake to assume, how 
ever, that this process came to a stop after more or less definite new 
types of rural populatlcin had arisen On the contrary, tliia process 
goes qn continuously, now rapidly, now slowly, of course, m ac 
cordance with numerous and varying oircuimstances, assuming most 
varied forms in accordance with the varying agronomic conditions, 
etc The proletnnonisatian of the peasantry continues — this we shall 
prove below by a rmss of German and French statistics, besides, it 
Is already clear from the facts quoted above about the small peasant 
ry The ancreasing migration, not only of the agricultural labourers 
but also of the peasants, from (the country to the towns is m itself 

^”Tho peasantry,” wntog Mr Bulgakov iir regard to Franoo In the nine 
teantb century, ^^spUt up into two aectlons, each sharply distinguished from 
the other, namely, the proletariat and small property owners ' (Part U, p 176 ) 
The author is mistaken, boweyer, in believing that die * splitting up” process 
ended with thia— it is a contlinious procew 
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striking evidence of this growing proletarianisation But the peasant's 
flight to the cities is inevitably preceded by his ruin, and mm is 
preceded by a desperate fight for economic independence The 
figures showng the extent of employment of hired labour, the 
amount of **net income,” the amount of food consumed by the 
peasantry in the various categories, bring out this fight m striking 
relief The pnncipal weapon in this fight is ‘‘iron diligence” and 
frugality — frugality that means "toiling not so much for our mouths 
as for our pockets ” The Inevitable result of the struggle is the rise 
of a mmority of wealthy, prosperous farmers (an insignificant 
minority in most cases — and in every case when particularly 
favourable conditions are absent, such as proximity to tjie capital, 
the construction of a railroad, or the opening ,up of some new, re 
munerative branch of commercial agriculture, etc) and the con 
tmuouely increasing impovenshment of the majority, which steadily 
saps the strength of the workers by chronic starvation and exhaust 
mg toil, and causes the quality of their land and cattle to de 
toriorate The inevitable result of the struggle is the rise of a 
minority of capUalut farms baaed on wage labour, and the increas 
ing necessity for the majority to seek “subsidiary employments,” i e 
their conversion into industrial and agricultural wage workers The 
statistics of wage hbour very clearly reveal the unmanent tendency, 
inevitable under the present system of society, for all small pro 
duccrs to become small capitalists 

We quite understand why bourgeois economists, on the one 
hand, and opportunists of various shades, on the other, ahun this 
aspect of the matter, and cannot help doing so The disintegration 
of the peasantry reveals to us the most profound contradictions of 
capitalism in theii very process of generation and further growtii 
A complete evaluullon of these contradictions inevitably leads to the 
recognition of the hopelessness of the position of the small pepsantrv 
(hopeless, that is, unless they take part in the revolutionary prole- 
tarian juggle against the whole capitalist system) It is not sur 
prising that these most profound and most undeveloped contradic 
tions are ignored, attempts are made to evade the fact of the over 
tvork and under consumption of the small peasants, which, however, 
only those completely lacking conscientiouBness, or who are pro 
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foundly ignorant, can den) The question of the hired labour em 
ployed by the peasant bourgeoisie and of the conversion of the 
rural poor into wage labourers is left in the >shade For example 
Mr Bulgakov submitted a whole “essay on the theory of agrarian 
development** which eloquently ignores^ both these questions! 

Pcasanl farnijofi * he saya, *may be defined ns that form of fanning which 
corapletrly or mainly, employs the labour of the peasant's own family only 
very rarely do even peasant farms dispense altogether with outside labour — 
they obtain either the help of neighbours or casual hired labour — but this 
does not change [of coutbc notl] the coonomlo fealiires of peasant farming ’ 
(Part I, p 141 ) 

Hertz 13 more jnaive, and at the very beginning of Ins book makes 
the foil Giving reservation 

**Herelnailer, by small or peasant farms I shall always assume a form of 
farming in wlurli the farmer, the members of his family, and not more than 
one or two workers are employed ' (S 6 ) 

‘ Or ulilises no less eloquent evasions, such as the following The 
numerous cases of industry being combined with agriculture, when industrial 
wiage workers own araall plots of land ** represenit no more than a de- 
tail [1?] in the economic system Theie are as yet [??] no grounds for re 
garding this as a new manifestation of the industnalisatlon of agriculture, 
or its loss of independent development this phenomenon is extremely insig 
nificant in extent (in Gemitany, for example, only 409 per cent of agricultural 
land is held by industrial workers) ' (S/c! Part II, pp 254-55 ) In the first 
place, the fact that an insignificant share of the land js held by hundreds of 
^thousends of workers does not prove that this phenomenon la insignificant in 
extent," but prpves the degradation and proletarianisation of the small farmer 
by capitalism The total number of fanners bolding farms of less than two 
liMtares (although their number Is enonnxms 3 200,000 out of 5,500,000, t e , 
58»2 per cent, almost three filths) own “only" 5 6 per cent of the total area 
of agriculturiil landt 'Will 'our clever Mr Bulgakov draw the Inference from 
this that the whole “phenomenon" of small land ownership and small farming 
la a mere " detaiV and “is extremely insignificant in extent”?? Of the 
5,500,000 f armors in Germany, 791000 la, 144 per cent, are Industrial wage 
workers , and the overwhelming majority of these own less than two hectares 
of land each, mamely, 743 000, which represonta 22 9 per cent of the total 
number of farmers owning farms of less dian two hectares. Secondly, accord 
ing to has usual practice Mr Bulgakov distorted the statistics he quoted By 
an oversight he took from the page of the (^man enquiry he quoted (Sra 
tistik dcs deuticheji Reichs B 112, S 49) the figure of the area of land 
owned by iiulependent trading farmers The non independent trading fanners 
(^a, industrial wage labourers), hold only 184 per cent of the totd area of 
agricultural lahd* 791 000 wage workers own 1 84 per cent 6f the total area 
of land, while 25,000 landowners own 24 per cent A very insignificant 
•^ilctail" 18 It not? 
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^hen they discuss the hiTing of “help** our Klemburger soon 
forget the very “peculiarities** of agriculture nvhich they are con 
tmually fussing around wth in seaaoofi and ooit of season In agri 
culture, one or tiv^o labourers is by no means a small jiulmber, even 
if they work only in the amraner But the main thing is not whether 
this ifi a small or a large number, the mam thing is that it is the 
wealthier, more prosperous. peasants, whose “progress** and “pros 
parity*’ our knights of petty bourgeoisdora are so fond of presenting 
as the prosperity of the mass of the population, who employ hired 
labourers And in order to put a better complexion on this distor 
tion, these knights majestically declare 

”The peasant Is a working man no less tlian the proletarian ’ (Bulgakov, 
Part IT, p 288 ) 

And the author expresses satisfaction at the fact that “labour 
parties are more and more losing the anti peasant tinge that has 
been characteristic of them hitherto** (characteristic hitherto^) 
(P 289 ) “Hitherto,** you see, they “ignored the fact that rpeasant 
property is not an instrument of exploitation, but a condition- for 
the application of labour” And this is how history is writteh^ 
Frankly, we cannot refrain from saying Gentlemen, if you must 
distort facts, do It within reason^ This very Mr Bulgakov has written 
a two volume “investigation” of 800 pages filled vnth “quotations” 
(the correctness of which we have repeatedly shotwn) from all sorts 
of enquiries, descriptions, monographs, etc But not once has he 
attempted even to examine the relations between those peasants 
whose property is an instrument of exploitation and those peaeaiila 
whose property la “simply” a condition for the application, of 
labour Not once haa he quoted systematic atatiatics (which, as we 
have shown, were contained in the very sources from which he 
quoted) concerning the types of farms, the standard of living, etc , 
of the peasants who hire labour, of the peasants who do not hire 
labour and do not hire thera^elves out as labourers, and. of the 
peasaaits who hire themselves out as labourers More than that We 
have aeen that to prove the “progress of peasant forming’* (peasant 
fanning in generall) he haa quoted facts cojiceming the Gross 
bauer and opinions which prove the progress of some and the 
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impovenahment and proletananisation of others He even sees a 
general ^‘social regeneration’* (wl) in the rise of 'Veil to do 
peasant farms” (Part 11, p 138, for general conclusion, see p 456), 
as if the well to do peasant farms were not synonymous with hour 
geois, entrepreneui peasant fanmng! His one attempt to extricate 
himself from this tangle of contradictions is the following sliU more 
entangled argmiient 

*The peasantry of course, does not represent a homogeneous mass, this 
has been shown above (probably in hU argument about such a petty detail as 
the industrial wage labour performed by peasants?] a constant struggle goes on 
here between a differentiating trend and a levelling trend But are these 
dlfierencoa and eyen aniagoninns of individual interests greater than those 
among the various strata of the woiklng class between urban and rural 
workers, between sklUed and unskilled workers, between trade unionists and 
non trade unionists? It is only by completely ignoring these differences within 
the worker estate [which cause ocrtaln investigators to see the existence of 
a fifth estate in addition to the fourth] that a distinction can be drawn 
between the allegedly homogeneous yrorklng class and the heterogoneoue 
peasantry (P 288 ) 

WJiat a remarkabl> profound analysis! Confusing differences 
m trades with differences between classes, confusing differences m 
living conditions with the different positions occupied by the various 
classes in the system of social production — how strikingly it illus 
trates the complete absence of scientific principles m now fasluon 
able ‘^criticism/** and its practical tendency to obliterate the very 
concept of “clase*^ and to elumnale the very idea of the class strug 
gle The agncultural labourer earns fifty kopeks per day, the 

1 Wo idwill recall the fact that reference to the alleged homogeneity 
of the Wtorkijig 6le« was a favourHo argument of Edouard BeniBtean and cf 
all hifl adhercDla. And In regard to * differentiation” even IMr Slmve in hia 
Cn^ai Remarks profoundly observesd there ia a differemlatlng tendency 
and tiiere la also a lovolUng tendency, and both these processea are of ecjual 
importance for an objective investigator (m the same way as it made rto 
difference to Shchedrins objeonve historian wbethec Isyaslay defeated Yaro- 
slav, or whether Yaroslav d^eated Isyealav) There Js a development of the 
money system, but there are also reversions to natural economy There is the 
dcyolopmeni of large scale factory production, but there is also the develop- 
ment of capitalist cfomoflilo Industry (Bulgakov, Pa,n tl, p 86 ^^Haiisindustne 
is not anywhere near oxtinctlon in Germany ”) An “objective” aclentifit must 
carefully collect little facts and note things, “on the one hand” and “on the 
other hand,** and, like Goethe « Wagner, pass from book to book, from folio 
to folic” without making the least attempt to obtain a consistent view and 
to work out foi himself a general idea of the process as a whole 
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Uuifly farmer who employs day labourers earns a ruble per da> , 
the factory worker m the capital earns two rubles per daj , the 
small provincial master man earns one and a half rubles per day 
An) moie or less intelligent worker isould be able to say without 
any difficult) to which class the representatives of these various 
* strata’’ belong and m what direction tlie social activities of these 
various “strata” will tend But for the representative of university 
science, oi for a modem “critic,” this is bo profound that they are 
totally incapable of assimilating it 

VIII 

Glnehai Statistics oi German Agriculture tor 1882 anu lB9fi 
The Question of the Medium Farms 

Having examined the detailed statistics of peasant fanning— 
which are particularly unportant for us, because peasant farming 
is the crux of the modern agrartan probleni — we shall now pass 
to the general stalisUca of Gennan agriculture and verify the con 
elusions draivn from them by the “critics ” We shall briefly sum 
manse the principal leturns of the censuses of 1882 and of 1895 
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Tliree circumsianceB must he examined in connection with this 
picture of change interpreted differently by Marxists and by the 
“on tics” the increase m the number of the smallest fanns, the 
increase in latifundia, i e , farms of one thousand hectares and over, 
In our table placed in the category of farms of over one hundred 
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hectares, and lasll), the increase in the Jiumber of middle peasant 
farms (from five to twenty hectares), which is the most striking fact 
and the one giving use to the most heated discussion 

The increase in the number of the smallest farms indicates an 
enormous increase in poverty knd proletarianisation, for the over 
wh^^lming majcnt^ of the owners of less than two hectares e&nnot 
obtain a livelihood from agriculture alone and are obliged to seek 
subsidiary employment, i e , work for wages Of course, there are 
exceptions the cultivation of special crops, vineyards, market gar 
dening, industrial crops, suburban farming generally, etc , render 
possible the existence of independent (sometimes even not small) 
farmers even on one and a half hectares But out of a total of three 
million farmSy these exceptions are quite insignificant The fact that 
the mass of these small “farmers’^ (representing three fifths of the 
total number of fanners) are uxige labourers is stnkmgly proved by 
the German etatisUcs showing the principal occupations of the 
fanners m the various categories The following is a brief summary 
of these statistics 
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We Boe, therefore, that out of the total nuntber of German farm 
bra only 45 per cent, le^ less than half ara independent farmers 
with faming as their principal occupation And even of these indc 
pendent fai'mers one fifth (20 I per cent) are engaged in subsidiary 
Occiipaiions* Tlie principal occupation of 17 5 per cent of the farm 
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ers 13 trading, industrial occupatlojia, market gardening, etc (m 
these occupations they are * independent,” i e occupy the position 
of masters and not that of wage workers) Almost one third (31 3 
per cent) are wage workers (“not independent,” employed m all 
branches of agriculture and industry) The principal occupation of 
6 4 per cent of the fanners is government service (military service, 
civil service, etc ), the liberal professions, etc Of the farmers hav 
ing farms up to two hectares, one half are wage workers, the *inde 
pendent” farmers among these 3,200,000 “owners” represent a 
flmall minority, only 17 4 per cent of the total, and of this 17 per 
cent, due fouith (26 1 per cent) are engaged in subsidiary occupa 
tions, i e , are wage workers, not in their principal occupations (like 
the above mentioned 50 3 per cent), but m their subsidiary occupa 
tions Even among the farmers having farms of two to five hectares, 
only a little more than half (546,000 <nil of 1,016,000) are inde 
pendent farmers mthout subsidiary occupations 

This ffhotvs how amo^angli) xmtrue is the picture presented by 
Mr Bulgakov when he, asserting (erroneously, as we have shown) 
that the total number of persons actually engaged m agriculture 
has increased, explains this by the “increase in die nutober of in 
dependent farm^s — as we already know, mainly among the middle 
peasant farms, which have increased at the expense of the big farms 
(Part II, p 133 ) The fact that the number of middle peasant farms 
has moreased most m propoilion to the total number of farms 
(from 17 6 pci cent to 18 per cent, i e, an increase of 0 4 pei cent) 
does not in the least prove that the increase in the agrioulliiral popu 
lation IS due principally to the increase m the number of middle 
peasant fanns On the question as to which category has contributed 
most to the general increase in the number of farms, we have direct 
statistics which leave no room for two opinion^ the total number 
of fattos has increased by 282,000, of which the number of farms 
up to two hectares increased by 174,000 Consequently, the in 
creasy in the agricultural population (if and in so far as it has in 
creased at all) is to be explained precisely by the increase in the 
number of non independcfut fanns (for the bulk of the farmets hav 
mg farms up to two hectares are not independent) The increase 
greatest in the small allotment farms, which indicates an increase 
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in the process of prolelanani^fUion Even the increase (by 35,000) 
In the number of farms from two to five hectares cannot be wholly 
attributed to the increase in the number of independent farms, for 
of these farmera only 546,000 out of the total of 1,016,000 are in 
dependent, without subsidiary occupations 

Coming now to the big farms, we must note, first of all, the 
following charactcnstic fact (and a very important one for the 
refutation of all apologists) the combination of agriculture with 
other occupations has different and opposite significance for the 
different categories of formers Among the small farmers, it sigm 
fiea proletarianisation and curtailed independence, for in this cate 
gory agriculture is combined with occupations like those of hired la 
bourers, small artisans, small traders, etc Among the big fanpers, it 
signifies either a nse in the political significance of the big land 
owners through the medium of government service, military service, 
etc , or a combination of agriculture with forestry and the working 
Up of indufltnal crops, and as is well known, this latter phenomenon 
IS one of the most characteristic symptoms of the capitalist progress 
of agriculture Tliat Is why the percentage of farmers who regard 
^'independent'^ farming as their principal occupation (i e , carry on 
fanning as masters and not as labourers) sharply increases with the 
increase in the size of the farms (17 72 90 96 per cent), but drops 
to 93 per cent m the category of farms of 100 hectares and over, 
In the latter group 4 2 per cent of die farmei*8 regard office employ 
ment (under the heading ''other occupations”) as their principal 
occupation , 0 4 per cent of the farmers regard "non independent” 
occupations as their pnncipal occupations (these aie not wago 
vrorkers but managers, inspectors, etc ) (C/ Stat d D , B 112, 
S 49 ) Similarly, we see that the percentage of independent farm 
era who sUlI ^ngage in subsidiary occupations sharply diminishes 
with the increase In the size of the farma (26 25 15 9 per cent), but 
greatly increases among the fanners having 100 hectares and over 
(23 per cent) 

In regard to the number of big farms (100 hisctarea and > ) 
and the area of land they occupy, the statistics quoted above indi 
cate a diinxnution in their proportion to the total number of farms 
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and to llie total cultivated area The question arises does this imply 
that big farming is being elmiinaled by small and medium peasant 
farming, aa Mr Bulgakov hastens to assume? We think nol> and 
by his angry salhea at Kautsky on this point Mr Bulgakov merely 
exposes his inability to refute Kautsky ’s opinion on this subject In 
the first place, the diminution m the proportion of the large farms is 
extremely small (from 0 47 to 045 per cent, ie> two hundredths 
of one per cent, according to total number of farma, and from 24 43 
to 24 088 per cent, i e , 35 hundredths of one per cent, according 
to total area) It is a well known fact that with the intensificabon 
of farming U is sometimes necessaiy to diminish the area of the 
farm somewhat, and that the big farmers let parts their land re 
mote from the centre of the estate in small lots m order to secure 
labourers We have shown above that the author of the detailed 
descnption of the big and small farms m East Prussia openly ad 
mils die auxiliary role played by small land ownership m rela 
tion to big land ownership, and strongly advites the settlement of 
labourers. Secondly, there can be no talk of big farming being 
eliminated by small fanning tor the reason that the statistics con 
ceming only the size of farms are still inadequate to enable us to 
judge of scale of production The fact that in this respect large 
farming has made considerable progress is urefutably proved by 
the statistics concerning the employment of machinery (see above), 
and concerning the working up of industrial crops (we shall ex 
amine this in greater detail below, becauac Mr Bulgakov gives an 
astonishingly incorrect interpretation of the German statistics on this 
subject) Thirdly, in the group of farms of 100 hectares and over 
a prominent place is occupied by laufundia, i e , farms of 1,000 
hectares and > , the number of these has increased; proportionately 
more than the number of middle peasant farms, i e , from 515 to 572, 
that is, by 11 per cent, whereas the number of middle peasant farms 
has increased from 92o,000 to 998,000, i e , by 7 8 per cent The 
area of latifundia has increased from 708,000 hectares to 802,000 
hectares, j e , an increase of 94,000 hectares m 1882, latifundia 
occupied 2 22 per cent of the total land under cultivation, while 
in 189S they occupied 2,46 per cent On this point Mr Bulgakov 
supplement'^ tlie groundless objections to Kautsky’s argument he 
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riia<le m Nachalo with the following even more groundless general 
isation in his book 

“A symptom of the decline of large scale farming,’ he aays, Ms the 
increase of latffundla, although the progress of agriculture and the growth 
of intensive farming should be accompanied by the break up of farms (Part 
11. P 126), 

and Mr Bulgakov unconcernedly goes on to talk about tlie “lati 
fundia [!] degeoieration’^ of large-scale farming (Part II, pp 190 
and 363 ) Observe the remarkable logic of our ‘‘scientist’’ As the 
diminution m the size of farms sometimes, wilh the intensification 
of farming, implies an increase in production, therefore an increase 
m the number and In the area of latifundia rfiould, in general, sig 
nify a decline I But since logic is so bad, why not turn to stabstios^ 
The very source from which Mr Bulgakov obtains his information 
contains a mass of statistics on latifundia farming We shall quote 
a few of these statistics in 1895, 572 of the largest agricultural 
enter pneea occupied an area of 1,159,674 hectares, of this area 
802, (X)0 hectares were occupied by agricultural farms and 298,000 
by forestry enterprises (a section’ of tlie owners of latifundia were 
principally timber merchants and not farmers) Livestock of all 
kinds 10 kept by 97 9 per cent of them, and working cattle by 97 7 
per cent Machines are employed by 555 of these farmers, and, as 
we have seen already, it is in this group that the maximum number 
of cases of the employment of machines of various types occurs, 
steam ploughs are employed by 81 farms, i e , 14 per cent of the 
total number of latifundia farms The livestock they own is as fol 
lows horned cattle, 148,678 head, horses 55,591, sheep, 703,813, 
and pigs, 53,543 Sixteen of these farms are combined wtb sugar 
refineries, 228 with diatillenes, 6 with breweries, 16 with starch fac 
tones, and 64 with flour mills The extent of mlensification of 
farming may be judged from the fact that 211 of these farms cul 
livate sugar beets (26,000 hectares are devoted to this crop), and 
302 cultivate potatoes for industrial purposes, 21 sell milk to the 
cUlee (obtained from 1,882 cows, r e, 89 cows per farm), and 204 
belong to dairy cooperative societies (produce obtained from 
18,273 cowB, or 89 per farm) This looks like “latifundia degenera 
tion,” does it not? 
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V/e coilie now to the middle peasant farms (fiom fi.vo to twenty 
hectares) This category of farms has increased in (proportion to the 
total number of farms from 17 6 per cent to 18 0 per cent (an in 
crease of 0 4 per cent), and in proportion to the total area of land 
undei cultivation from 28 7 to 299 per cent (an increase of 1 2 
per cent) Quite naturally, every “annihilator of Marxism^’ regards 
these figures as his trump card Mr Bulgakov draws from them 
the conclusion that “large scale farming la bemg eliminated by small 
famiing,*’ that there is a “tendency towards decentralisation,^^ etc , 
etc We have already pointed out above that precisely m regard to 
the “peasantry’’ general statistics are particularly unsuitable and 
most likely to lead one into error It is precisely in this sphere that 
the processes of the formation of small enterpnses and the “prog 
ress” of the peasant bourgeoisie are most likely to conceal blie pro 
letarianlsation and the impovenshment of the majority In German 
agriculture as a whole we observe an undoubted development of 
laige scale capitalist f aiming (the growth of latifuiidia, the develop 
ment of the employment of machinery, and the increase m the 
working up of mdustrial crops) oh the one hand, and on the other 
hand, there is still more undoubtedly an increase in proletananisa 
Uon and impovenshment (flight to the cities, increased parcellisa 
tion of the land, increase in the number of small allotment hold 
logs, increase in subsidiary wage labour, decline in food consump 
tion of the small peasants, etc ), so that it is absolutely improbable 
and impossible that thesp proccssea should not be observed among 
the “peasantry ” Moreover, the detailed statistics quite definitely in 
dioate these processes and confirm the opinion that statistics on the 
size of farms alone arie totally inadequate m this case Hence, 
Kautaky was quite right when, on the basis of the general state of 
capitalist development of G^man agriculture, he argued that it was 
utterly wrong to draw from these etatiatics the conclusion that 
small production was gaining over large-scale produobon 

But we have direct statietica oovering a largo field which prove 
that the mcrease in the number of “middle peasant farms” indicates 
an inorecise in poverty and not in wealth and prosperity We refer 
to the very staUsUca of worinmg animals vdnoh Mr Bulgakov utilised 
BO clumsily both in Nachalo and m lus book “If this required fui 
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ther proof,” wrote Mr Bulgakov with reference to his aasertion that 
medium farming was progressing and large scale fanning declining, 
‘Hhen to the evidence of the amount of labour power could be added 
the evidence of the number of working animals Here is an eloquent 
table 



Number of farms employing 1 
animals for field work ' 

IncreaBG or 

decrease 

1 

188 > 

1 1895 1 

0 to 2 h«ctare« 

2 to 5 

5 to 20 

20 to 100 

100 hectares and over 

325 0Q5 

733 967 

894 696 

279 284 

24 845 

306 340 
725 584 
925 103 
275 220 
24,485 

— 18,665 

— 8,383 
+ 30 407 

— 4 064 

— 360 

Total 

2 257 797 

I 2 256 732 

1,065 


The muttbor ef farms employing working animals declined among the 
large as well aa small farms and increased only among tlie medium farms” 
{l^achalo^ No 1, p 20) 


Mr Bulgakov might be forgiven for having, in a hurriedly wnt 
ten magazine article, committed the mistake of drawing a conclusion 
from these statistics on working animals which is the very oppo 
iite to the one they logically lead to But our ‘^strict scientist” rc 
peated tins error in his “investigation” (Part 11, p 127, where, 
moreover, he used the figures + 30,407 and — 360 as applying to 
the number of animals, whereas they apply to the number of farms 
employing working animals But this la a minor point ) 

Wo ask our “strict scientist,” who talks ao boldly about the 
“decline of large scale fanning” (Part II, p 127) What is the 
significance of the increase in the number of middle peasant farms 
employing working animals by 30,000 when the total number of 
middle peasant farms has increased by 72,000? (Part II, p 124 ) 
Is it not clear from this that the percentage of nfiddle peasant farms 
employing working animals is declining^ That being the case, 
should he not have looked to see whai percentage of farms in the 

^ We reproduce the entire table as quoted by Mr Bulgakov, but have 
added the totals 
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vaxious categories kept ■working animals in 1882 end in 1895, ike 
more 60 that ihe figures for this are given on the very page and in 
the ver> table from which Mr Bulgakov took hu absolute hgures? 
(Sta/ d D R t ^ 112^ S 31 ) Here are the figures 



Percentage of farms 
employing working animals 

Increase or 




decrease 


1862 

1895 

0 to 2 hectares 

^ 10 61 

9 46 

1 15 

2 to 6 

74 79 

71 39 j 

-- 3 40 

5 to 20 

96 56 

92 62 1 

^ 3 94 

20 to 100 

99 21 

97 68 

- I 53 

100 hectares and over 

99 42 

97 70 

1 72 

Average 

42 79 

40 60 f 

— 2 19 


Thu3, the percentage of^farma employing working ammala dx 
mmished on ihe average by over 2 per cent, hut the reduction waa 
above the average among the small and middle peasant farms^ and 
below the average among tlie big fanms * Moreover, it must not be 
forgotten that “it is precisely on the big farms that animal labour 
power is frequently displaced by mechanical power in the form 
of machines of various kinds, and parboularly of steam driven ma 
chines (st^am ploughs, etcj ” (Slot d D 7? , B 112, S 32 ) There 
forte, if in the group of big farms (100 hectares and over) the 
number of farms employing working animals diminished by 360, 
and if at the same lime the nunAer o! farms employing sloam 
ploughs increased by 615 (710 In 1882 and 1,325 in 1895), it is 
clear that, taken as a whole, big famung has not lost but gained 

^ The tmallast roducllou took place among the amallast farms only a rela 
Uvely Inaigniticant proportion of which keep working cattle Wo shall see later 
on that it was precisely among these fanae (and orUy among these) that the 
character of the working animals improved, fe, a larger number of horses 
ami oxen and a relatively smaller number of cows were being employed As 
the authors of the (kirman investigation (S 32) i^ave quite rightly remarked, 
the farmers on the smallest allptmeutB maintain working cattle not only for 
rilling the land, but also for ‘subaidlary work fbr wages” Consequently, it 
would be wrong to take these pmall allotments mto account in discussing the 
question of wprking cattle, for they are placed in altogether exceptional con 
dirions 
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ground Consequently, wo come to the conclusion that the only 
group of German farmers who have undoubtedly improved their 
methods of farming (m regard to the canployment of animals for 
field work, oi the sub^^tituiion of steam power for animals), are 
the hig farmers, with farms of 100 hectares and > In all the re 
maxnmg groups the conditions of farming have deteriorated, and 
they^ have deteriorated most in the group of middle peasant /arnw, 
in which the percentage of farms employing working animals has 
diminished to the greatest exttnt Formerly, the difference between 
the big farms (of 100 hectares and >) and the middle farms ^of 
5 to 20 hectares) in regard to the percentage employing working 
animals was less than 3 per cent (99 42 per cent and 96 56 per 
cent) , now the difference is more than 5 per cent (97 70 per rent 
and 92 62 per cent) 

This conclusion is still more strongly confirmed by the statis 
tics on the kind of working animals employed The smaller tlie 
farm, the worse the type of working animals employed a relatively 
smaller number of oxen and horses and a laiger number of con 5 
which are much weaker, are employed for field work The following 
figures show what the situation was in this respect in the yeais 
1882 and 1895 

fs umber and kind of animals per hundred farms employing 
working animals 




Cows 

only 

Cows 

and also horses 
or oxen 

1882 

1895 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

1662 

1895 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

0 to 2 hectares 

83 74 

82 10 

— 1 64 

85 21 

83 95 

26 

2 to 5 

68 29 

69 42 

+ 1 18 

72 95 

74 93 

+ 1 98 

5 to 20 , 

18 49 

20 80 

4- 1 81 

29 71 

34 75 

+ 5 04 

20 to 100 

0 25 

0 28 

4- 0 03 

3 42 

6 02 

4-2 60 

1 00 hcctarci and over 

0 00 

0 03 

-f 0 03 

0 25 

1 40 

4- 1 15 

Avorago 

41 61 

41 82 

+ 0 21 

j 48 18| SO 48 

4- 2 30 


We observe a general delerjoration m the character of working 
animals employed (for the reason already staled, the small allot 
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ment farms are not taken into account), and the greatest detenora 
tion 18 observed in the group of middle peasant farms In this group, 
of the total number of farms possessing working animals, the per 
centage of those ^ho were obliged to employ cows as well as other 
animals for field work, and the peicentage of those who had to 
emplo) cows only, increased most of all At the pre eiit time more 
than one third of the middle peasant farms employing working 
animals are obliged to employ cows for field '\>ork t which, of 
course, leads to the deterioration of tilling and, consequent!), to 
the Idiininution an the yield of the liarvest and the vi^ld of milk 
from the cows), and more than one fifth are obliged to employ 
only cows for field work 

If we take the numbei of animals eanplojed foi field woik, 
we shall find an mcreafte m the number of cows In all groups (except 
the amall allotment farms) The changes hi the number of horses 
and oxen employed were as follows 


NcMBEn OF Horses knd Oxi^s Employed for Field Wohx 



1882 

1895 

locteaBe 
' or 

1 decrease 

0 to 2 hectareR 

62 9 ’ 

i 69 4 

1 fi 

2 to 5 


1 302 3 

^60 

5 to 20 , 

1,W 4 


— 6 9 

20 to 100 

]00 licctares and over 

1,168 5 

1,155 4 

-13 1 

650 5 

695 2 

p44 7 

Total 

1 8,627 6 

1 

J 3.652 8 ' 

f 25 2 


With the excepUcm o£ the small allotment an increase 

m the number of working animals proper is observed only among 
the big farms 

Consequently, the genera! conclusion to be drawn from the 
changes in the conditions of farming in regard to the animal and 
mechanical power employ^ for field work is as follows An im 
provement has taken placse only among the big farmers, delenoia 
lion has taken place ambng the rest, the greatest deUrtoraUen has 
taken place among the middle peasant farms 


10 
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The Btalifltics for 1895 enable us to divide the middle peasant 
farm group into two sub groups from 5 to 10 hectaras and from 
10 to 20 hectares respectively As was to be expected^ in the first 
sub group (which la much more numerous), the conditions of famv 
iiig in regard to the employment of working onunAla are incom 
parably worse than m the stecond Of tlie total of 606,000 farms of 
5 to 10 hectares^ 90 5 per cent employ working animals (as com 
pared with 95 8 per cent of the 393,000 farms of 10 to 20 hectares) 
^ni of this 90 5 per cent* 46 3 per cent employ cows for field work 
(as compared with 17 9 per cent of the eub group of 10 to 20 
hectares) The number employing only cows represents 41 3 per 
cent (as compared with 4 2 per cent of the sub-group of 10 to 20 
hectares) And zt is precisely this sub group of 5 to 10 hectares — 
particularly badly off m regard to the employment of working 
animals — shows in the period 1882 95 the greatest increaee 
both m regard to nimber of farms and the area of land occupied 
by them Here are the figures illustrating this (m per cent of 
total) 



Farms 

Total area 

Area under culti 
vaiion 

1882 

1895 

Increase 

OT 

decrease 

1882 

1895 

$ s 

1882 

1895 


5 to 10 heo 


1 








tarcB 

10 50 

10 90 

+ 0 40 

11 90 

12 37 

+ 0 47 

12 26 13 02 

+ 0 76 

10 to 20 heo 








1 


tares j 

7 06 

7 07 

•f 0 01 

16 70j 

16 59; 

i 

-0 11 

16 4816 881 
1 1 

+ 0 40 


In the sub group of 10 to 20 hectares the increase m the number 
of farms ia quite insignificant, the proportion of die total area 
^upied by them has even diminished, whereas the proportion of 
the area under ^cultivation occupied by them has increased to a 
much 1^ extent than that of the sub group of 5 to 10 hectares 
Conaequently, the increase in the middle peasant farm group has 
taken place mainly (and partly even exclusively) In the sub group 
of 5 to 10 hectares, ^ e , in the very sub group in which the condl 
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hona of fatnftxvig m I'egard to the employment of working nnimalb 
are particularly bad 

We see, therefore, that the fttatialics irrefutably lesveal the teal 
Bignifioance of themotorious increase in the number of middle peas 
ffOt farms it is not an increase in piospenty, but an increcwe in 
poverty f not the progress of small farming, but its degradation If the 
conditions of farming have deteriorated moat among the middle 
peasant farms, and if these have been obliged to resort most exten 
sively to the employment of cows for field work, then it is not only 
our right but oar duly, on the basis of this aspect of farming alone 
(for It IS one of the most important aspects of jf arming as a whole) 
to draw our conclusions in regard to all the other aspects of farming 
If the number of horseless (to use a term familiar to the Russian 
readbr, and one that is quite applicable to the present case) farms 
has increased, if the quality of the working animals employed has 
deteriorated, then there cannot be the slightest doubt that the general 
condition of the animals, the methods of tilling the soil, and the stan 
dard of living of the farmers have all deteriorated also, for, as U 
generally known, xn peasant farming, the harder the aninaala are 
worked and the worse they are fed, the harder the peasant works 
and the worse he la fed, and vwa versw The conclusions We drew 
above from Klawki’s detailed investigaUons are fully confirmed hy 
the voluminous statistics concerning all the small peasant farms 
in Germany 


IX 

Dairy Farming and Agricultural Co operative 
Societies m Germany 

The Agricultural Populaiion in Germany Divided iccording to 
Economic Position 

We have dealt In such detail with the statistics of ivorking am 
mals because these are the only statlsUcs (apart from those dealing 
with machinery, which we have already eifamined) that enable us to 
obtain an interior view, as it w«:e, of agriculture of its equipment 
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and organisation AU the other elatislicb — of the area of land (which 
wo have alread> quoted), and the number of liveatock (which we 
shall quote below), merely describe the external aspects of agri 
culture, treating as equal values that are obviously unequal, for the 
tilling of the soil — and, consequent!), the size of the harvest — and 
the quality and productivity of the anunals are different m the 
different categoric of farms Although these differences are well 
known they are usually forgotten in making statistical calcula 
bone , the stalisbcs of machinery and working animals alone enable 
us, to some extent, to form a judgment of these differen<5es and 
decide which group (on the whole) is better off If the big 
farms employ ihe particularly complex and costly machines — •which 
alone are taken into consideration by statistics— ^to a greater extent 
than tl\c rest, then it is clear that the other types of agricultural 
implements, which statistics ignore (ploughs, harrowa, waggon^ 
etc ), are of belter quality, are used m larger numbers and (be- 
cause the farms are conducted on a larger scale) are more full) 
utilised on the big farms Tlie same applies to livestock The small 
fftuncr muH make up for the lack of these advantages by greater 
industry and fiugality (he has no other weapons in tlie struggle 
for existence), and for this reason these qualities distinguish the 
small farmer in capitalist society, not casually, but always and 
inevitably The bourgeois economist (and the modern “critic,” 
who on tins question, as on all others, drags at the tail of the hour 
geois economist) describes these qualities as the virtues of thrift, 
]x*i severance, etc (cf Hecht and Bulgakov), imd regards them as 
llie peasant’s inenrs The socialist calls them overwork {Ueberarbeit ) 
and under-consumption {UiUerkomuntpii/on) and blame? capital 
isni for iheni, he tries to open the eyes of the peasant to tlie decep 
lion practised by those who deliver Manilov orations, picturing 
social degradation aa a virtue, and thereby strive to perpetuate 
this d«giad«tion 

We shall now d^el with the statistics showing the distribution 
of livestock among the various groups of German fanners m 1882 
and 18^5 The following are the mam results of these statistics 
(in per cent of total) i 
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Mi kinila uf ]Jv 

Muck (accurdliiy Horned callle Pins 

iu value) 



0 lo 2 hectares j 

9 J 9 4i 

[ + 0 no 5 8 3 

-2 2 

21 7125 6 

+ 09 

2 to 5 

13 lll3 Sl 

1 + 0 416 9 16 4 

•f 0 5 

17 6117 2 

— 0 4 

5 to 20 

33 3 3, 2 

! + 0 9 35 7 36 5 

+ 08 

31 I'si 1 

— 0 3 

20 to 100 

29 S 2a 8 

! - 0 7 27 0 27 3 

+ 03 

20 6 19 6 

-1 0 

100 tioclflres and over 

14 8 14 V 

j-0 7 9 9 11 5 

+ 16 

5 7] 6 5 

+ 08 

Total 

loo' loo’ 

O 

o 

o 

1 

— 

lOo' 100 

— 


( 


Ihus the share of the tolal number of all kinds of hvoslock 
owned I ho large farms has diinini«hed, whereas lhat of the 
middle peasani fauns has increased most speak of the number 
of all kinds of livestocks notwithstanding the fact that llie statistics 
give only their value, for the reason that the statisticians* assuinp 
tion that the value of each annrml is equal for all groups is ob 
\iousl) wrong By lumping together all kinds of livestock these 
statistics do not show the distribution of livestock according to 
real value at all, they indicate merel) dietributioii according to 
number (The same result could have been obtained by expressing 
all the livestock in tenns of horned cattle, but this would have 
entailed fresh calculations on oui part, and the conclusions would 
not ha^c altered the case materially) As the livestock belonging 
to the big farmers is of better quality, and in all probability im 
proves faster than that of the small farmers (judging by ibc un 
proAcment in then implements), these figures considerably mm 
imi^io the real supeiionly of large scale fanning 

In regard to the various kinds of livestock, it must bo said that 
llie diminution of the ^^hare of the large farms is entirely due to 
Ihc decline m commercial sheep farming from 1882 to 1895 the 
niitnWr of slicep diminished from 21,100,000 to 12,600,000, te 
h\ 8,500,000, of this die tnunber of ^heep on farms of 20 hectaies 
and over declined by 7,000,000 is known, slock raising foi the 
dalr^ and meat markets Is one of the developing branches of com 
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tneiciftl livestock iarmmg in Germany This is why w© took the 
hgures of cattle and pigs, and we found that the greatest progrosB 
in these two branches of bvestook farming has been made on the 
large farms of 100 hectares and> the proportion of the total horned 
cattle and pigs owned by these large farms haa increased most 
This fact stands out more prominently for the reason that the area 
of livestock famifl U usually ^nailer than that of agricultural farms 
and one whduW therefore expect a more rapid development on 
the middle capitalist farms than on the big capitalist farms The 
general conclusion to be drawn (in regard to the number, and not 
the quality, of cattle) should be the following The big farmers 
were affected most by the sharp decline m commercial sheep farm 
ing, and this was only partly compensated by a more considerable 
(compared ivith the small and middle farms) increase m the raising 
of cattle and pigs 

In speaking of dairy fanning, we must not ignore the extremely 
instructive, and, as far as we know, unutilised material on this 
question to be found in German statistics But this concerns the 
general question of combining agriculture with the wvirking up of 
industrial crops, and wo are obliged to deal with it because of the 
manner in which Mr Bulgakov again amazingly distorts the facti 
As IS known, the combination of agriculture with the working up 
of agricultural products represents one of the most outstanding 
symptoms of the specifically capitali^ progress of agncmlture A1 
ready in Nach^lo Mr Bulgakov declared 

In my opiniim, Kaulsky exaggerates this combination to the utmost de- 
gree if wo take the statbtics wo shall find that the amount of land con 
necled with Industry in this way le absolutely negligible ” (No 3, p 32,) 

The argument is an extremely weak one, for Mr Bulgakov would 
not dare to deny the technically progressive character of this com 
hination, and he utterly ignores the most important queation, le, 
whether large scale production or smaU production is the vehicle 
of this progress And as the slatlsticss give a very definite reply 
to this question, Mr Bulgakov in his book resorts sit vema 
verf>o\ ^ to a 'stratagem He quotes the percentage of farms 


• Save tile mark’— 
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(of farms as a v^ole, and not acoordmg to groups) that are com 
bined with technical production in one form or another, and 

Yemarka 

‘It must not be supposed that it Is combined principally with large 
farms,** (Part II, p 116) 

The very opposite is the case, most worthy professor this la 
precisely what must be supposed, and the table you quote (which 
does not show the percentage of farms which are combined with 
tochnicai production in relation to the total number of farms in 
each group) merely deceives the uninformed or inattentive reader 
Below we give the combined figures (m order to avoid making 
our pages bristle with statistics) of the number of fanms which are 
connected with sugar refinmg, distilhng, starch in tdang, brewing 
and flour milling Consequently, the totals will show tho number 
of cases in \dnch agriculture is combmed with technical produc 
tion 
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IHbORY 0> THE Ql FSIION 

Mr Bulgakov ke talks about tkc '‘jHumoji fostered 

bv consenalnc'^ Marxists ‘that large scab farming is the vehicle 
of oconomn progress and that small farming is the \Hiiclt of 
ntrogres'^ioii ’ (Part II p 260 ) 

Till gicai bulk tof sugar Wpl and iiolulots far dihlilhiig altohol) him 
produced on the biiinll farmC continues Mr Bulgakov 

But the very oppoailt is the ease U was precisely on the 6ig 
farm^ 



0 to 2 hectanfS 

2 lo S 

5 to 20 

20 to 100 if 

100 heclarea and over 


10,701 
21 413 
47 145 
26.643 


'1,781 
12 693 
48 213 
97 782 


7 262 28 98 233 820 


1 0 56o 0 01 
3 2 947 0 09 
12 1 3 023 0 30 
24 7 4 293 1 52 
59 0 5 195 20 72 


113,244 2 03 396,2891 100 14 023 0 2‘> 


I 000 heclaroa and over 


211 36 B8l 26,127 i 


3(?2 52 79 


riiu <5 >\u see again 0ml the poiocnlitge of laims cuUnatiiig sugat 
beets and potatoes for industrial pui poses is quite negligible in 
ihc small farm gioup, considorabli m the big fnuu gioup, and very 
iiigli in ibe lalifundia The great bulk of the beets (83 7 ^ler cent, 
judging by -the area uncler beets), is produced on the big farms ^ 
Slmilatl), Ml IJiOgakov faded to ascertain the **share large 


t ^^r Buleitkov s owerllons regarding the yvorking Up of induatrial oropk 
m wj Hirttupcly luappropriato iSst IrwohuRurUy the vhoufeht arises bb to 
vshotHor they v^e^o not prompted by the fact that, jn quodng the tables from 
the Gerlpan hneatigation, Mr Bulgakov jailed to observe that they do not 
^ show the percentage of farma combined wUh technical production in relation 
* to fht ^tfd nimber of iarm^ in group On the one hand, it ia dif 
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fipab farming” occupies ui dair> farin\i\g ^Farl II, p U7), and 
}et thifl branch of commercial stock raiding one of iho^e ^vhicli 
are developing mih particular rapidity u>er the whole of Europe 
and la also one of the symptoms of the piogresa of agricultura 
The following figures show the number of Unwh selling milk and 
dairy produce in the cities 


0 to 2 hectares 
2 to 5 , 

5 to 20 

20 to 100 

100 hectares and over 


1 

M 

O 

P 

o 

J J 
1 

o 

4nt 

a 

u'a 

1 

1-4 tr 

1| 

^03 

51 1 

u B ^ 

£ g s 

tj- 

Ic 

0 

V 

1 

Per cent of 
total 

> 

s 

lii 

8 998 

21 46 

0 3 

25 028 

11 59 I 2 8 

11 049 

26 35 

1 1 


14 03 

2 7 

|15 344 

36 59 

1 0 

70 916 

3' 85 

4 6 

5 676 

13 54 

2 0 

58 439 

27 07 

10 3 

863 

2 06 

3 4 

31 213 

14 46 

36 1 


1 


1 000 hectares and over 



0 8 


215 8711100 00 


5 1 


3 7 1 822 — I 87 0 


Thus, here too, large scale fanning is in ad\aiicc of ilie rest 
llie percentage of farmers engaged in iht milk trade inci eases in 
proportion with the iiKrease in the ‘'ize of ibc fanns, and is highest 
in the latifundia (“latifundm degcnciolion'’) For example the 
proportion of big fanns (100 hectares and >) which sell milk 
to the cities IS more than twice as large (3 I and 1 5 ]>er (ent'l ns 
that of the imddle peavmt farnis tS to 20 Ko<\oTta\ 

Tlie fact that the big (in areal farms aNo engage m Inigest^lo 

6cult to imagine a strict scientist like him comniitUng such a ntrlng of er 
rors (and making such proud a^isertions into the bargain) in his Mnvestiga 
tion*’ On the other hand, the identity of Mr Biikskox & lahlen with ihow 
In the German investigation (S 40 41) is beyond doubt Oh, those ^strict 
sdentists'M 

^ Wc ^la-ve included this column in order that the reader may got a clow 
Idea of the Tneihods employed by Mr Bulgakov, for it is to thla colvinm 
alone fin the inveBligntlon) that Mr Bulgakni refers fn proof of hi« conclu 
rion , 
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dairy fanning U confirmed by the figurea ehovring the number of 
OOW8 per farm, i e , 36 per farm of. 100 and > hectares, and even 
87 in the latifundm Generally speaking, the obviously capitalist 
f anufl (20 hectares and > ) possess 41 5 per cent of tlie total num 
her of com whose milk is sold In the oiUes, notwithstanding the 
fact that the number of fanners owning these cows represent an 
insignificant percentage of the total number of farmers (5 52 per 
cent), and a very emoll percentago of the number of farmers who 
sell milk to the cities (15 6 per cent) The progress of precisely 
the capitalist farms, and the capitjalist concentration of this branch 
of commercial stock raising, are the^sfore beyond the shadow of 
doubt 

But the concentration oi "dairy farming is by no means full) 
brought out by the staU^ca of farms grouped according to area 
It IS clear a prion that there can and must be farms equal in area 
but unequal in the number of Inestock in general, and of dairy 
cattle in particular, owned by them First of all, we shall compare 
the dbstribotion of the total number of homed cattle among the 
vanoue groups of farms with the distribution of the total number 
of cowB whose milk is sold to the cities 



Percentage 
ef all cattle | 

Percentago 
of cows 
whose milk i 
is sold to 
cities 

Dlfierenca 

0 to 2 hectares 

8 3 1 

11 6 

+3 3 

2 to 5 

16 4 1 

14 0 

-2 4 

5 to 20 „ 

36 5 1 

42 e 

^3 7 

20 to lOO 

27 8 

27 1 1 

-0 2 

zoo hoot Ares and over 

Z1 5 

14 5 1 

+3 0 

Total 

100 0 

100 0 

j 


Again we see that It is the middle peasant farms that are ioorst 
off this group iitihaes the smallest ahaie of its cattle for the urban 
mlk trade (i e , the mo^t profitable branch of dairy faitfmn^) On 
the other hand, the big farms occupy a very favourable position 
and utilise a relatively large proportion of their cattle for tine 
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urban milk trade ^ But the position of the smallest farmers is most 
favourable of all, for they utilise the largest proportion of their 
tattle for the milk trade with the cities ConsequeDtly, in this group 
of farms, special “milk** farms are developing on which agriculture 
la forced into the background, or even abandoned altogether (out 
of 8,998 farina in this group nvhich sell milk to the cities, 471 have 
no arable land, and these farmers possess a total of 5,844 cows 
> e, 11 3 cows per farm) We shall obtain an interesting picture of 
the concentration of dairy farming within a given group according 
to area of tilled land if, witli the aid of German statistics, we single 
out the farms with one and two oows each 


Fabms Selliwo Daikv PaoDLCs TO THE Cities 



0 to 60 ares 2 1 944| 722 372 850 9 789 11 5 11 255 

50 ares to 2 hectares 7 054| 3 302 2 552 1 200 5 367 4 s'lS 773 


0 to 2 hectares 8 998) 4 024 2 924 2,05015 156 7 4 25,028 

2 to 5 heotarea 11 049[ 1 862 4 497 4,69019,419 4 3 30,275 

Among the farms with quite a negligible quantity of agricultural 
land (0 to 0 5 hectares) we observe an enormous concentration 
of dairy farming less than one-half of these fanners (850 out of 
1,944) concentrate in their hands almost nine-tenths of the total 
number of cows in this group (9,789 out of 11,255), with an average 
of 11 5 cows per farm These are by no means “fimall” farmers— 
they are farmers having a turnover amounting in all probability 
(especially tboae adjacent to big cities) to several thousand marks 
per annum^ and it is doubtful whether they diftpense with hired 

' This difiercnco is not to be explained by the fact that the proportion of 
oxen to the total number of homed cattle la unequal, for the percentage of 
oxtn (at all events those employed for field work) is higher on the large 
farms than on the middle peasant farms. 

* 1 arerc Ql hectare 
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labour The rapid growth of the cities causes a steady increase in 
the number of tliese ‘*dair> farmers/’ and, of course, there will 
alwajs be found Hechta, Davids, Hertzes and Chernovs (and, not 
to offend France, also Maurices, of wealiall speak later) to con 
sole the mass of the small peasants uho are crushed by poverty ivith 
the example of these isolated cases of their fellow farmers who have 
made good” by means of dair) farming, tobacco cuUn ation, etc 

In the group of farms from one half to two hectares, *\ve observe 
that less than one fifth of the total number of farmers (1,200 out 
of 7,054») concentrate in iheir hands over t\so fifths of the total 
nmnier of cons (5,367 out of H 773), m (he group from two 
to five hectares, less than one half of the farmers (4,,690 out of 
11,049) cojicentrale in their hands moire than three fifths of the 
total number of cows (19,410 out of 30,275), etc Unfortunately, 
Gennun frftatistica do not enable us to single out ^tlle groups having 
a larger numhei of cows ‘ But even the figures quoted fully con 

I Or, )to be juorti exatt the manner In ivhicli the Gennan i^latisligs are 
analysed does not enable us to do so, for the authors of the imestigation had 
the figures for each farm eepajrataly (In the replies given to the quesUons on 
the enquiry form sent out to the fanneiii) Tn pawmg, we would stale that thip 
(■fraollce of collertlng Information from eac\\ farm separately adopted by Ger 
man agricullMral statistics is superior to the French method and apparehtly 
alio to the English and other methods* Such a system enables us to single out 
the variewn typiefl of farms not only accorduyj to area but olfio according 
to wale of farming (dairy farming, for example), according to the oxteiu 
of employment of machinery, degree of development of technical product I oni 
etc But this Ryatcra requires a more comprehensive analysis of the informs 
tlon obtained First of all the farms must not be classified only according to 
one single feature (area of farms) they must he classified at^cordlng to 
cral features (number of machines llveatcok, area of lajid under special 
crops, etc,), and gecondly, combined classlfi canons must be made, fe each 
area group must he divided Into oub groups according to number of Uvestock, 
rui the ptaUsilca on pea&ant farmmg compiled by the Russian Zematvoa can 
serve as n model in this respect While German government Statistics are 
superior to Russian goiemment statistics in their completenesa and compre 
henslvenesfl, uniformity and. exaolneaa, rapidity of preparation and publica 
tlon, our ZemstvQ fitatlstlcs are superior to the European partial enquiries and 
investigations because of the remarkable completeness and detail^ anah«w 
of Certain paiticular data Russian Zemstvo statistics have for a long time 
lOnsUted of invefltigatlons of Individual farms artd have been presented In s 
variety of group tables and subgroup tables, such as wo have already men 
(Joned A cIomi study of RnsMan Zemstvo slallstlcs by Europeans would no 
doubt give a strong impatUa to the progress of soclil statistics generally 
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firm iWe central conLlii&mn that the concentration of capu^ihn 
agriculture in reulUy inuch greater than the statistics ot the aiea 
of I’lrma alone >\ould lead m to suppose The latter coinhino in 
one gioup faruLs small in urea and gram production ^vitli farmiB 
which produce dftuy produce, meal grapes lohacto vegetables 
(tt , on a large scale Ot rouise all ihe'^i lunruhcs take second place 
lomparcd witliAhc production of giam and ccilnm genera? couclu 
mons hold good even in legaid to -^talisiics ol ana But nt the first 
place, certain special branchea of commeuial upncuUnrc are g\o\s 
mg uilh particulai rapidity m Em opt and this is a sUongly marked 
fealun of her lapJtahsl evolution Secondly the ciicumslanco le 
forred lo is frequently forgoltin m loferomo in certain methods^ or 
to certain distrids, and this opens a very wide lield for petty hour 
geoLS apologetics, examples oi which were presented 'by Hecht, Da 
>id, Herl/ and Chernov The latter referred to tobacco cultivators 
who, judged by the size of their farms, aie eclUe und rejite Klein 
baut hut, if judged hv the extent of their tobacco plantations 
are by no means small” farmers (Moreover, if we exarmne the 
figures of tobacco cultivation especiall) vse shall find capitalist 
concentraLion in this branch also Foi example, the total numbei 
of tobacco cultivators in Gennanj in 1898 was (estimated at 139,000, 
who cultivated 17,600 hectares of tobacco land But of these, 88,000, 

I e , 63 per cent together owned not more than 3,300 hectares, le 
only one fifth of the total area of land under tobacco cultivation 
The othbr four hfths were in the hands of 37 pej cent of the tobacco 
cultivators^ 

' tjemmie small neoAftiits— 'Fi/ 

® Die Uleui^che yolkswiriscHafl am ^chtusw des t9 Jrhd \Gcrmwi ^n 
^onai Kconomv at the End */ the 19th Cauary — I'd] Beilin 1900, S 60 
rhia ia a rough computation baaed on the hscal returns bor KuRaia, wo have 
the following figures of the distribution of tobacco oulli ation In three couii 
lies In the pixivince of Poltava of the total of 25 089 peasanl farms cul 
tivaUng tobacco 3^015 far me (i e lesa than one-eighth) have 74,565 desya 
tins of Jand under grain out of a total of 146 774 desyatlns, le, xno-c than 
one half, and 3 239 deR>adn8 of land Under tobacco out of a total of 6 844 
deayallna, or nearly one half By grouping idiese farms according lo the nrea 
of toliaoco plaiitailona wo get the following 324 fanna (out of 2o 089) have 
two or moro desya tins of land under tobacco comprising a total of 2,360 
cleayatlns out of 6,844 desyatlnfi. TheRo are the biff capitaBat tobacco plan lets, 
whose outrageous evploltatlon of the workers is bo notorious Only 2 773 
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The same applies to vine growing As a general rule, the area 
of the “average” vineyard, in German), for example, is very gm^U 
0 36 hectares (344,850 vine growers and 126,109 hectares of vine 
yards) But the vineyards are distributed as foUov/ft 49 per cent 
of the vine growers (having vineyards up to 20 area each) have 
only 13 per cent of the total area of vineyards, the * medium’’ vine 
growers (from 20 to 50 ares), representing 30 per cent of the 
total, hold 26 per cent of the total area of vineyards, whereas the 
big vine gro Wei'S (one half hectare and over), representing 29 per 
cent of the total> hold 61 per cent of the total area of vineyards, i e , 
more than three-fifths ^ Still more coaicentrated is market garden 
mg (Kw/wl und Handelsgartnerei)^ which ib rapidly developing m 
all capitahet countries aa a direct result of the growth of the large 
cities, big railroad stations, industnal disrtnets, etc The number of 
market gardening enterprises in Germany in 1895 is estimated at 
32,540, occupying an area of 23,570 hectares, or an average of less 
thnti one hectare each But more than one-half of ijus area (51 39 
per cent) is concentrated in the hands of 1,932 market gardeners, 
or 5 94 per cent of the total The size of the market gardens, and 
the area pf the rest of the land utilised for agriculture held by th^ 
big farmers, can be judged from the following figures 1,441 market 
gardeners have vegetable gardens ranging fnom two to five hectares, 
making on an average 2 76 hectares per vegetable farm, but the 
average total land posee'^sed by these farmers is 109 6 hectares per 
faam, 491 farmers have vegetable gardens of five hectares and 

farms (a Ilttlo more than one tenth) had over half of a desvatln each under 
tobacco, coroprUlng altogether 4,145 deayatins out of d^isyatlns under 
tobacco See A Review of Tobacco Cultivation m Rusua, Voli, Hill, St 
Petoraburg^ 1894 

‘ It is of interest to ijoto that in Franco, where vine growing ia ever so 
much iTtoro developed than in Germany (1,^,500 hectares) the concentra 
lion of vine growing la also more cdnaiderablo However, w® have only the 
statistics on the area of land to enable us to judge of it; for in France in 
fom alien is not collected according to separate farms, and, consequently, the 
actual number of vine growers is unknown In Germany, 12 83 per cent of 
the total vineyards belong to vine growers owning ten or more hectares of 
land. In France, however, 57 02 per cent of the vineyards belong to this cate 
gory of vine growera» 
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over, making an average of 16 54 hectares per farm, and total land 
amounting ito an average of 1B4 7 hectares per farm 

We shall now return to dany farming, tlie statistics of which 
ivill enable ua to judge the significance of co operative societies, 
which Hertz regards as a panacea for *11 the evils of capitalism 
Hertfc 18 of the opinion tliat **the principal task of socialism’^ i8 
to support these co-operative societies (S 21, 89), and Chernov, 
who* ns might be expected, bruises his forehead against the ground 
in zealous worship of the new gods, has invented a theory of the 
* non capitalist evolution of agriculture** witli the aid of co oper 
ative societies We shall liave a word or two to say below concern 
mg the theoretical significance of this remarkable discovery For 
the moment, we shall observe that the worshippers of co operative 
societies are always eager to talk about what It is “possible” to 
achieve by co operative societies (See the example quotecl above ) 
We, however, prefer to show what is actually achieved by the aid 
of co<iperative societiea under the present capitalist system During 
the census of enterprises and occupations in Germany in 1895 a 
register was made of all fanms belonging to dairy fann co operatives 
(MQlker€ig,enQssen^chaltca und SammclmolkereieTi) ^ and also of 
the number of cows frorn which each farmer obtained milk and 
milk products for sale As far as we know, these are the only 
statistics which strictly define, not only the extent to which fanners 
of various categories belong to co operative aocieties, but also, and 
this 18 particularly important, the, so to speak, economic extent of 
thHs membership, i e , the dimensiona of the pbxbcular branch of 
each farm that enters the co operative eociety (the number of cow^ 
providing produce for sale organised by oo operative societies) 
Below we quote the figures, divided into the five pnncipal grtfupa 
according to area of farms (See table on p 162 ) 

Thus, only an insignificant minority (3 to 5 per cent) of the 
sm^l farmers belong to co operative societies-Hin all probability 
a smaller percentage than that of capitalist farms in the lower 
groups On the other hand, the percentage of the big, obvloualy 
capitalist farms which belong to co operafive societies la from direo 
te seven times larger than that of even the middle peasant farms 
Tlie ipercentage of the latifundia is largest of all Wo can now judge 
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T ARMS Belonging to Co opliutue Sociltils for niL Sale of Dairy Prodlcb 


Number of such 

farms 

Fer cent of farms 
in given category 

::: ® 

^ i? 

as 

V 

1 a. 9, 

d { 

2 1 

o ’ 
o 

^ m i 

11 1 
i| 

fc? 

Per cent of total 
number of cows 

•4M 

o 

1- 

ndS 

i) c 

s®- 

S 

0 to 2 hectares 

10 300 

0 3 

6 95 

18 556 

1 71 

1 1 ^ 

2 to 5 

31 819 

3 1 

21 49 

73 156 

6 76 

1 2 3 

5 to 20 

53 597 

5 4 

36 19 

211 236, 

19 51 1 

1 6 9 

20 to lOO 

43 561 

15 4 

29 42 

;:^418 563 

38 651 

1 9 6 

100 heotorcs and 
over 

8,805 

35 1 

5 95j 

361 435 

}72 021 
33 37^ 

41 0 

1 

Total 

148,002 

2 7 

100 00 

1,082,946' 

'lOO 00 

7 3 

1,000 hectares and 
over 

204 35 6 

1 

1 1 

18 273^ 


89 0 


of the bomicUes6 naivete of the Austrian Voroslulov, Hmtz, who, 
m replying to Kaiitsky, states that the “Gennnn Agncultural Co 
operative Wholesale Society [Bezii^svereiiugung]^ with which the 
highest CO operative societies are affiliated, represents 1^050,000 
jarmers*^ (S 112, HerU’s italics), and argues Uiat this mtans that 
not onJy big farmers (holding more than 20 hectares, and these 
number 306,000) belong to tliege co-operativo societies, but peasants 
also! Had Hertz pondered a little over the Assumption he himself 
makes (that all the big farms belong to co-operative societies), he 
woilld have realised that the affiliation of all big fanners to co 
operative societies implies that a smaller percentage of the rest 
belong to them — which in Ita turn xncaua that Kautsky’e concluaion 
concermng the superiorUy of large scale farpimg over small farm 
mg even in regard to co operative organisation is fully confirmed 

But still mtore interesting are the figures showing the number 

^ Mr Bulgakov stalodt *The share of large scale farming In llijb will be 
neen from the followJilg figure*” (Part U, p 117), and he quoted only these 
figures which do not reveal *tho share of large-uoale forming'' but tunless 
coirtpa,red with other figures) rather serve to obscure It 
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of cowfl furnishing the products the sale of which is organised by 
the CO opcratt/es The overwhelming majority of these co'^vs, almost 
three fourths (72 per cent) belong to big farmers engaged in capi 
tnlist dairy farming and o\\Tiing ten, fort} -and even eighty (in the 
latifundia) cows par farm And now listen to Hertz 

“We assert that co operaUve societies bring most benefit to iht smoU mid 
smallest farmers * (S 112, Hertz’s Italics) 

The Voroahilovs are alike all over the world When the Voro 
ahilovs m Russia and in Austna beat their breasts and exclaim 
vehemently ‘*We assert,” we can be quite sure that thej are assert 
ing something that is the very opposite of the truth 

To conclude our review of German agrarian statistics we sliall 
briefly examine the general situation m regard to the distribution 
of the agricultuial population acccwrdmg to their economic posi 
tion Of course, we take agriculture proper (A 1, and not A 1 to 6, 
according to ihe Gennan nomenclature, x e , we do not include 
fishermen, lumbermen, and hunters), and then we take the figures 
showing the number of persons for whom agriculture is tlie pnn 
cipal occupation German statistics divide this population into three 
mam groups a) Independent (x e , farmer owners, tenant formers, 
etc ) , b) non manual employees (managere, foremen, supervifloi's 
office clerks, etc ) ; and o) labourers, which group is divided up 
into the following four sub groups c') "Members of families om 
ployed on the farm of the head of the family father, brother, etc 
m other Vords, labourers who are members of the family, as dw 
tinct from hired labourer-B, to whicli all the other eub groups of 
group 0 l>elo(ng Clearly, therefore, in order to study the social 
composition of the populatloit (and its capitalist evolution), rhe 
labourers who are members of die family must be grouped, nor 
with the hired labourers, os is Usually done, but with the fanners 
in group a, for the labourcta who are members of the feunlly are 
in fact the farmers’ partners, enjoying the right of inheritance, etc 
Then folloW the sub groups c*) agrloultumal labourer, men and 
women {Knechte und Mdgde ) , and o®) "agricultural day labourers 
and other labourers (shepherds, herdsmen) owning or renting 
land,* Consequently, these represent a group of persona who are 


11 * 
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at the same time farmers and wage labourers* i e ^ an intermediate 
and transitional group which should be placed in a special category 
Tmally, there is the subgroup c^) ‘‘ditto — neidier owmug nor 
lonling land In this way, ivo obtain three main groups 1 Farm 
ers — possessors of land and the members of their families IF 
Faimers — possessors of land and at the same time wage labourers 
III Wage workers not possessing land (non manual employees, 
labourers and day labourers) The following table illustrates the 
manner m which ilie rural population^ of German) was distributed 
among these groups in the yeans 1882 and 1895 


1 

1 

Active (occupied) population engaged 
in agriculture as their principal occu 
patfon (In thousands) 

1 

1882 

1895 

1 

Increase or 
decrease 

Pot cent 
increase or 
deoceaaa 

a) Farmer owners 

2,253 

2 52i 

^269 


cU Members of farmers fami 





lies 

1 935 

1 899 

^ 36 

— 

1 

4,183 

4,421 , 

4-233 

+5 6 

c^) Labourers with allot 

1 

1 



ments (H) 1 

i+n 1 

866 

383 1 

--483 

-55 8 

S 054 

4 804 1 

-250 


h) Non manual employees 
c") Labourers i 

47 

77 1 



1,689 

1,719 

+130 


cl) Labouxers without allot 


menu 

1 374 

1 445 ; 

+ 71 

— 

in 


3 241 

+ 231 

t- 7 7 

Total 

a 064 

B 045 

^ -19 

1 ^0 2 


^ Wa Ep^ak only of Uio **acilvo * popuUudtt, a® it is callod m Fronoh, or 
/ ncerbsihStige as U Is called In Germati thoao actually ongagod la ogri 
cultiire, not including domcaUo aorvanU and those tnemhers of famiUca who 
are not properly and permanently engaged in agricultural work. Russian so 
cial Btatisilcs are so undeveloped that they have not yet invented a special term 
like "occupied ’ Yanaon, In his analysiB of the Kta 

Usdes on the occupied population of St Petersburg (.:># Petersburg Accord 
ing to the Census of Jd5W), employs the term "Independent," but this ia not 
a suitable term, for it usually implies msstera, and, oonaequently, division ac 
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Thus^ the ^C5tive populfltion has duKUiuahcd, although only ali^t 
ly Among this population we observe a diimniition in the land 
possessing section (1 4-11) and an increase in the landless section 
(III) This clearly shows that the expropriation of the rural popu 
lation IS taking place^ and that it is precisely the small landowners 
^vho are being expropriated, for we know already that tlie wage 
labourers with small allotments of land belong to the ^group of 
smallest farmers Furthermore, of the pe<rsoii5 posaesiing land, the 
number of farmer labourers is duninishmg, while the number of 
farmers la increasing We see, therefore, the disappearance of middle 
groups and the growth of extreme groups the inteimediary 
group ifi disappearing, capitalist contradictions are b^rcaming more 
acute Of the wage labourers, there is an increase in the number of 
those who are entirely expropnated, while the number of those 
with land is diminislung Of tlio fanners, there is an increase in 
the number of those directly owning enterprises, while the number 
of those employed in the enterprises of hea^ of families ifl dimmish 
ing (In all probability the latter circumstance is comiected with 
the fact that, in the majority of cases, working members of peasant 
families receive no pay whatever from the head of the family and 
for this reason are particularly prone to migrate to the cities \ 

If we take the figures of the population for whom agriculture 
represents a subsidiary occupation, we shall see an increase in this 
(aclivJe or occupied) population from 3,144,000 to 3,578,000, te, 
an increase of 434,000 This increase is almost entirely due to the 
increase in the number of working members of fanners’ families, 
which increased by 397,000 (from 664,000 to 1,061,000) The 
number of farmers increased b> 40,000 (from 2,120,000 to 
2,160,000) , the number of labourers possessing land increased b> 
51,000 (from 9,000 to 60,000) , while the number of landless 

cording to participation or non participation in Industry (in the broad sonso 
of the term) is confused with division according to the position occupied in 
industry (say, employer or worker working on his own account) The term 
**productlvo population’* may be employed, but oven that would bo inoxacl, 
for the military, rentier, eto» olasses are not at all ‘^productive ^ Perhaps 
the most suitable term to employ would be population following a trada 
or profession** ie, those engaged in some wt of “trade** or other occupa 
tlon (for gain), as distinct from those who live at the expense of others who 
’follow a trade or profession 
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labourorft diminiahed by 54,000 (from 351,000 to 297,000) This 
euormoua jncreafio fjom 664,000 to 1,061,000 by 59 8 per 
cent, in the course of 13 years is further proof of the growth of 
proletarian jsation^the growth m the number of peasants, members 
of peaeants’ faimhes, who already regard agriculture merely aa a 
siibsi<liary occupaiion iWe know that m lliese cases the principal 
occupaUon is working for wages (next m importance being pett> 
trading, handicraft, etc ) If we combine the numbers of all working 
members of peasant fanuliee — those for whom agriculture Is the 
principal ocrupaUon and tliose for whoon it la merely a subsidiary 
occupation' — we shall get the following 1882 — ^2, 559, 000, 1895— 
2,960,000 This increase may very easily provide a pretext for er 
roneous interpretations and apologetic concluaaonjs, especially If 
compared ^^th the number of wage labourers, which, on the wliole, 
IS diminishing As a matter of fart, the general increase is obtained 
by the diminution in the nuanber of working members of peasant 
fanuhes for whom agriculture is the pnndpal occupation, and by 
the increase an the number of those for whom it is a subeidiary' oc 
cupation, so that the latter in 1882 ^represented only 217 per cent 
of the total number of working members of peasant families, where- 
as in 1895 they represented 35 8 per cent Thus, the statistics cover 
mg the whole of the agricultural population quite distinctly reveal 
lo US the two processes of proletananisation to which orthodox 
Marxism has always pointed, and which opportumst ontios have al 
ways iried lo obsepre b) stereotyped phrases These processes are 
The growing divorcement of the peasantry from the Und, tho 
expropriation of the rural population, who either migrate to the 
loivns or become converted from land possessing labourers into 
landless labourers, on the one hand, and the development of **6ub 
sidiarv employmenU’* among tho peaaantr) le, tho combanation 
of agriculture with industr), which marks the first stage of prole 
tariaiiisalioU and alwa>8 leads to increased povcrt> (longer work 
ing day, worse food, etc ) on the other Regarded only from their 
rxtetnal aspects, these two processes, to a certain extent, even appear 
lo work in opposite directions an increase m the number of land 
less Uhourora and an mcrca&e in the ^lumber pf working members 
of peasant Innd po^^^esdiig fnnnlw Tor thi<; reason to confu"^ 
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theac Iwo procesees, or to ignore either of tliefm Jiiay ^€ry easily 
Icacl to the crudest blunders, an example of mIucIi wc sliall see 
later on ^v]len ise examine the conclusions Mr Bulgakov draws from 
the French statistics Finally, the cAjcupotioii statistics re%oal to ns 
a lemarkable increase in the number of non manual workers,' 
from 47,000, to 77,000 i e , an increase of 63 8 per cent Simultone 
ou«Jy with the increase in proletarianisation, tfiere is a groivth of 
large scale capitalist production winch requires non manual work 
ers to a degree rising m proportion to (the increase in tlie employ 
inont of machmerv and the development of teclinical production 
Thus, notwithstanding his boast about having gi\cu “details’’ 
Mr Bulgakov utterly failed to understand the German statistics 
In the occupation statistics he merely observed an increase in the 
number of landless labourers and a diminution m the number of 
land possessing labourers, and took this to be an index (of the 
‘changes which have taken place m the organisation of agncul 
tural labour” (Part II p 106 ) But these changes in die organisa 
tion of labour m German agriculture a ivhole ha^e remained 
for him an absolutely casual and inexplicable fact, m no way con 
nected witli the general structure and general evolution of agri 
cultural capitali«im As a matter of fact, n is onl) one of the 
aspects of the process of capitalist devaloptnient Mr Bulgakov’s 
opinion nohvithstanding the technical progiess of German agri 
culture IS first and foremost tlie progress of large-scale production 
as lias been irrefutabl) proved by the staliMics of the employment 
of machinety, the percentage of enterpiiscto employing working 
ainuHla ond the kind of working animaU, die development of in 
dufilnes connected vadi agncuUure, the growth of dairy fanning, 
etc Jnseparalily connected with the progress of large scale produc 
tion are the growth of the proletarianisation and expropriation of 
the rural population, the Increase in the number of small allot 
ment |amis and In the nuinlier of peasants whose principal aourre 
of IhelihocKl arc suhsuhary occupations, inci cased poverty among 

^ In regard to this fad, Mr Bulgakov gave iilti ranee in Nachalo tq a \rr> 
flat joke He talked aJwut ‘ ihe incrcofe in die niimLer of officers in a dwin 
diing army ' A Milgari-ied ^^e\^ of die orf^anivitinn of labour in large-scale 
production ! 
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the middle peasant population, uhose farming conditions have 
deteriorated most (tlie largest increase in the percentage of horse 
less farms and in due percefntage of those using cows for field 
work), and, consequently, whose genei-al conditions of life and 
standaid of land cultivation have deteriorated most 

XIU 

The “Ideal Country” from the Point of View of 
THE Opponents of Marxism on the Agrarian 
Question 

Agrarian relations and the agrarian system in Denmark provide 
much that of interest for the economist We have already aeon 
that Ed David, the principal representatn e of revisiomsm in con 
temporary literature on the agrarian question, strongly stresses 
the example of the Danish agricultural unions and Danish (al 
legedly) “small peasant” farming Hem rich Pudor, whose work 
Ed David uses, calls Denmark ^‘the ideal country of agncultuial 
CO operative societies.” ^ In Russia, too, the represen tatues of liberal 
and Narodnik views no less frequently use Denmark as their 
“trump card” against Marxism in support of the theory of the vital 
ity of small farming in agriculture As an example tve ivill refer, 
eay, to the speech of the liberal Hcrtxonstein in the First Duma 
end to that of the Narodnik Karavayev in the Second Duma 
Indeed, compared with other European countries, “small peas 
ant” farming is moat widestiread in Denmark, and agriculture 
which has managed to adapt itOelf to the new requirements and 
conditions of the market, is most prosperous If it is possible for 
small famnng to “flourish” in countries with oommodity produc 
tion, then of course, of all European countries, Denmark is in the 

* Chapters X and XI of thlBWork «ir omitted here They deal with a book, 
by the German rovidonist Ed David, entitled Socialism and Agriculture, 
whldi Lenin at the opening of Chapter X describtjs as “a particularly olumsy 
and bulky oorapilatJon of the mistaken motbods and arguments emplo>ed by 
Messrs, Bulgakov, Hcrte and Chernov” ”We could very well have ignored 
David Lenin adds — Sd 

* Dr Heinrich Rudor, Das LandwxrtzchaltUcht Cmo$senichufim\:scn 
Au^Umde (Agricultural Co operative Sochcjes Abroad)tl B , Lpz 1904, S V, 
Ptidor la an ardent opponent o( Mandem 
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beat position in this reapect A detailed study of the agrarian system 
m Denmark is therefore a matter of Uvofold mtereat We shall 
see from, the example of a whole country the methods that are 
employed by revosioman in the agranaii question, and ^what are 
really the mam features of the capitalist agrarian system in the 
“ideal” oapitalifit country 

The agricultural statistics of Deiui^rk are compiled on the model 
of those of other European countries But in several respec/ta ^hey 
give more detailed information and a better analysis of figures, which 
enable one to study aspects of the que^ion that are usually left 
in the shade We will start with the geneial data on the dislnbu 
Uou of farms in groups according to area We will calculate die 
“hartkorn/* the customary unit of land (Lrfeaaureanent m Denmark, 
in terms of hectares, counting 10 hectares to one hartkom, as indi 
cated in the Danish agrioqltural statistics ‘ 

Dani<^h agricultural statistics give information on the distnbu 
tion of farms for the years 3873, 1885 and 1895 All the farms are 
divided into 11 groups, as follows owning no land, up to 0 03 
hectares (to be more precise up to 1/32 of a hartkomj, 0 03 to 
2 5 ha , 2 5 to 10 ha , 10 to 20 ha , 20 to 40 ha , 40 to 80 ha , 
80 to 120 ha , 120 to 200 ha , 200 to 300 >ia , 300 ha, and over In 
order not to distract the attention of the reader loo much, wis shall 
combine dieae groups into six larger groups (See table on p 170 ) 

The first thing that emerges from tlus data is the main conolu 
aion which the bourgeois political economists and the revisionists 
who folloiv in their footsteps usually lose sight of It is the 
conclusion that the great bulk of the land in Denmark is owned 
by farmers engaged in capitalist agnculture There cannot be any 
doubt that not only farmers occupying 120 hectares and more con 
duct their famw uilh the aid of wage labour, but also those occupy 
mg 40 hectares and more In 1895, these two higher groups repre 
sented only 11 per ceui of the lot^l number of famis, but in their 
hands was coucentraled 62 per cent of the total laud, i e , more 
than three fifths The basis of Danish agriculture is largo scale 

1 DrtnffMUrA j Staiisftk Statistik Aarbog B-de aargang, 1903, P 31 (Danish 
Statj^UCM StoUancnt Annml, 8th year, 1903, p 31), footnote All iho atalls 
tics folUwinp applv to D^^nmork proper niihont Bornholm 
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and medium capitalist agnoullure AH the talk about a ^peasant 
country” and about “email farming” is just bourgeois apologetics^ 
a distortion of the facts by various titled and untitled ideologists 
of capital 

It must be noted m this connection that in Denmark) aa in other 
European countnea where the capitalist system of agriculture is 
fully ertablashed, die share of the higher oapilaliat groups in the 
whole national economy changeb rather little in a given period 
of time In 187 S, 13 2 per cent of die capitalist farms occupied 
63 9 per cent of the total land, m 1885, 115 iper cent of the farms 
occnpi^ 62 3 per cent of the land Thi« stability of large-scale 
farming must always be home in mind when comparisons of the 
data for differ enl years are made, for m literature we often oh 
serve that compansons concerning changes m deUiiU obscure the 
main featm^ of the given social economic system 

As in otber European countries, the mass of small farms m 
Denmark play an insignificant role in the general total of agii 
oulturai production In 1895, the total nimuber of farms occupying 
areas up to 10 hectares represented 72 2 per cent of the total num 
her of farms, but they occupied only 112 per cent of the land 
In thfe mam, this ratio was the same m 1885 and jn 1873 Often 
the small farms belong to seraa-^roletanama — as we have seen, 
the German statistics proved this compleftely in regard to farms 
up to two hectares, and partly also in regard to farms up to five 
hectares. Later on, m quoting the figures on the livestock owned 
by the farms in die vanous |;roups, we will show that there can 
be no talk about really independent and anything like ^tahlo agii 
culture in relation to the bulk of the celebrated representatives 
of “small farming ” 47 2 per cent of die farms, i e , nearly half, 
are proletanan and semi proletanan (those owning no land and 
those owning up to 2 5 hectares) , 25 per cent, i e , another fourth 
of the farms (2 5 to 10 hectares') are needy small peasants — such 
18 the basts of “flourishing” agricultural capitalism in Denmark 
Of course, statistics referring to the area of Innd can enable us 
lo judge of a country with a highly developed commercial stock 
raiding industry only in general outline, in sum Icrtals As the 
reader* wnjl see however, the figures on stock raising which 
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examine in detail below, only serve to strengthen the conclusions 
tHal have been drawn 

Now let us aee what changes took place in Denmark botiv^een 
1873 and 1895 in the diflftnbutoon of land as between ilie ^big and 
the small farms What strikes us urtmediately in this connection 
Is the typically capitahsUc increase in the extremes, and the dinunu 
tlon in the proportion of middle farms Taking the agricultural 
farms (not counting farms without land), the proportion of the 
araallest farms, those up to 2 5 hectares, increased 27 9 per cent 
in 1873, 31 8 per cent in 1885 and 34 8 per cent in 1^95 The 
proportion of <ill the middle groups dirntnished^ and only in the 
highest group, 120 hectares and over, did It remain unchanged (0 7 
per cent) The proportion of the land occupied by the largest group, 
120 hectares and over, increased 14 3 per cent in 1873, 15 2 per 
cent in 1885 and 15 6 per cent in 1895, there was also an increcwe, 
but not to the same extent* among the middle peasant farim (from 
10 to 40 hectares 25 5 per cent, 26 5 per cent, and 26 8 per cent 
for the respective years), while the total number of farms in this 
group ditmnifihed There is an unsteady increase ui the farms of 
2 5 to 10 hectares (9 1 per cent, 9 5 per cent and 9 4 per cent for 
the respective years) and a steady increase in ;he smallest farms 
(1 5 per cent, 1 7 per cent and 1 8 per cent for the respective )ear 3 ) 
As a result we have a veiy clearly marked tendency of growtth 
among the largest and smallest farms In order to picture this 
phenomenon to ourselves more clearly we must take the average 
area of farms according to groups for the respeoUve years Here 
are the figures 



1 Average area of farms (hectares) 

Gro\ip of ffttnas 

j 1073 

1885 

1805 

1 

Up to 2 5 ! 

2 5 to 10 „ 

10 to 40 „ , 1 

40 to 120 

120 hcotaros and over 

0 83 ‘ 

5 08 

22 28 

61 00 

281 40 

0 75 

5 09 

22 08 ' 
61 66 

282 30 

0 68 

5 13 

22 01 

61 97 

279 80 

Average 

15 50 

14 07 

13 70 
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From these statistics we eee that m the majority of groups the 
area of farrufl is extremely slationiary The variation is insigmficant, 
one to two per cent (for example 279 8 to 282 3 hectares or 
22 01 to 22 28 hectares, etc ) The only exceptions are the smallest 
fannfl, which are undoubtedly breaking u^p the diminution in the 
average area of these farms (up to 2 5 hectares) by ten per cent 
fiom 1873 to 1885 (from 0 83 hectares to 075 hectares) and also 
from 1885 to 1895 The general increase in the total number of 
farme m Denmark is proceeding wjth almost no change iii the total 
area of farm (land (between 1885 and 1895 there was even a slight 
diminution) The increase in the mam affects the smallest farms 
Thus from 1873 to 1895 the total nuntbar of farms increased by 
30,752, the aaumber of farms up to 2 5 hectares increased by 27,166 
Clearly, this durunutiori In the average ar^ of all farms in 
Denmark (15 5 hectares in 1873, HI in 1885 and 13 7 m 1895) 
really signifies nothing more than the breakup of the smallest 
farms 

The phenomenon we have nc^cd beccmiea still more striking 
whem the figures are divided up into smaller groups The compilers 
of the statistics for 1895 {Danmarks Slaiislik etc Danmarks Jord 
brug 4-de Raekke, Nr 9, htra C)t show the following changes 
In die number of farpia according to groups 


Group of farmo 

per cent increase or decresBe 

1885 to 1895 

1873 to 1885 

dOO bsotares and over 

' 

+ 42 

+ 60 

200 to 300 hsotam 

0 

+ 6 1 

120 to 200 „ 

+ 52 

+ 31 

80 to 120 

— I 5 

— 2 1 

40 to SO , 

---2 4 

— 6 0 

20 to 40 

+ 10 

+ 3 « 

10 to 20 

+ 28 

+ 66 

2 5 to 10 , 

- 1 9 

+ 82 

0 OB to 2 5 , 

+ 21 

+17 8 

0 to 0 03 „ 

+25 1 

+37 9 


i Danish SpoHsHcm, etc Dmdsh Agriculture, 4th eetlte, No 9, litra C —Ed 
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Thus, the increase takes place m dwarf farms, wluch are either 
farms demoted to ihe cultivation of special crops or “fanns’^ of 
ivage workers 

This conclusion is wortli noting, because apologetic profeasonal 
*‘science'’ is inclined to deduce from the diminution in the average 
area of all farms that small production is beating large scale pro 
duction in agiiiculture \'C|uall) ue see prpgreas in agriculture 
conducted oil the largjest scale, slabihtv m the area of farms in 
all groups except that of the smallest farma, and the break up of 
the farms in the latter group This break up must be ascribed to 
the decline and impov enshment of the small farmer die other 
possible explanation, namely, the transition from agriculture in 
the stnet sense of the uord to stock raising, cannot be applied 
to all the smallest farms, for this transition ib taking place in all 
groups, as shall see in a moment For the purpose of judging 
the scale on which farming is conducted in a country like Denmark, 
statistics on stock liaising are far moie important than statistics 
on areo. of farms, because farming on different scales can be con 
ducted on the same area of land when stock raising and dairy 
farming are devalopmg at a particularly fast rate 

It 13 precisely tins phenomenon that la observed in Denmark, 
05 18 well known The ^‘flouriehmg’^ condition of Danish jagriculture 
( is due mainly to the rapid successes achieved by commercial slock 
raising and the export of dairy produce, meat, eggs, eto , to Great 
Britain Here we meet wtith the solemn statement by Pudor that 
Denmark 

the colossal development of her dairy farrmng precisely (o the decen 
tralisation of her siochraismg and dairy farming*' (Uc,, p 48 PudoFg italics,) 

It IS not suipnsmg that an out and out huckster in his whole 
system of news like Pudor, who totally fails to underhand tlie 
contradictions of oapitaham, should take the liberty of distorting 
facts in this way But what is very charaotenstlc is that the jdiilistine 
David, who owing to some mafeunderatanding la regarded os a 
socialist, nncntically follows in his wakel 

As a matter of fact, Denmark aerves laa a atrlking exomiple of 
die concentraiioji of stock raising in a oapitalist country Pudor 
could arrive at the opposite conclusion only becauee pf his extreme 
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jgnorance, and because he distorted the fragments of staUstics winch 
ho quotes in hia pamphlet Pudor quotes, and David alavishly 
repeats after him, figures \\hich show the distribution of the total 
number of Inestock farms in Desmnark aocorduig to the numbei 
of animals per farm According to Pudor, it works out that 39 85 
per cent of the total number of farms having livestocL po'^sesa 
only from one to three animals each, that 29 12 per cent possess 
from four to nine animals each, etc Consequently, argues Pudor 
the majority of faims are “amair, ‘decentralisation,” etc 

In the hrst place, Pudor quotes the wrong figuies This must 
be noted, because this Pudor boastfully states that in his book one 
may find all the “latest” figures, and the revisionists “lefute Man^ 
i«m” by quoting ignor-ant bourgoois scribblers Secondly, and this 
IS most important, the method of argument era/ployed by the Pudora 
and Davids is repeated so often by ^our Cadets and Narodniki that 
we cannot refrain from dealing with it Such a method of argument 
inevitably leads to the conclusion that industry m the most advanced 
capitalist countries is becoming “decentralised", for ei^rywhere 
and always the percentage of very small and small establishments 
IS highest, and the percentj^e of large estabhshmenla is insignificant 
Ihe Pudors and the Davids forget a “trifle” the fact that by far the 
greater part of total production is concentrated in large entei prises, 
which comprise only a small proportion of the total number of 
enterprises 

The actual distribution of the total cattle in Denmark according 
to the last census, taken on July 15, 1898, was as shown, in the table 
on the following page* 

' From the above wo see what role is played in the total jivestock 
industry in Denmark by a large number of small and a small num 
her of big forms, and whui die notonous of pro 

duction in the “ideal country” really represents Small farms with 
one to three head of Oattle number 68,292, le , 37 9 per cent of 
the total, they possess 140,730 head, ie, only 8 6 per cent of the 

^ Danfnarhs StatisUk Statistik Tahelvoerk Femte RaekkCt litra C , Nr 2. 
Kreaturhaldct d 15 juU 1898 Kobcnhavn 1901 {Danish StadsUcs Statistical 
Tables. BHfth sedea, litra C, No, 2 Census of Uve^tockt July IS, 1&93 Copen 
hflflten 1901 — Ed ) 
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total An almost equal number, 133,802, i e , 7 7 per cent, is owned 
by 783 largo farmers representing 0 4 per cent of the total number 
of farmters Those in the first group possess on an average a little 
over two head of cattle each, i a , an obviously inadequate number 
with vhich to carry on comtnercial h\estock farming, for under 


Farma having 

No of 
farms 

Per 

cent 

Total 

cattle 

Per 

cent 

t 

1 head of cattle 

1 18 376 

10 2 

18 376 i 

1 i 0 

2 

, 27 394 

15 2 

54 788 

! 3 1 

3 

22,522 

12 6 

67 566 

3 9 

4 to 6 

27 561 

15 2 

121 721 

7 0 

6 to 9 

1 26 022 

14 4 

188 633 

10 8 

10 to 14 

1 20 375 

11 3 

242 690 

13 9 

15 to 29 

30 460 

16 9 

615 507 

35 3 

30 to 49 

6,650 

3 1 

202 683 

U 6 

50 to 99 

1,498 

0 8 

99,131 

S 7 

100 to 199 

688 

0 3 

81 417 

4 7 

200 head of cattle and over 

195 

0 1 

52 385 

3 0 

Total 

180 641 

1 

100 0 

I 744 797 

100 0 


these conditions it is possible to sell dairy and meat products only 
by cutting down household consumption (we will recall well known 
facts butler is sold and cheaper margarine la purchased, etc ) 
Those in the second group haie on an average 171 he>ad of cattle 
each These are big capitalist farmers, “manufacturers’’ of milk 
and meat, “leaders” In technical progress and of all sorts of agn 
cultural umons, about which philistine worshippers of “social 
peace” wax ao enthusiastic 

If w'e combine the anall and middle fanners we shall get a 
total of *121,875 farmers, i e , tw^Hhirds of the total (67 5 percent), 
who own up to nine head of cattle each These farmers own a total 
of 450,984 head of cattle, i e , one-fouith of the total (25 8 per 
oem) An almost equal nuinber, i e , 435,616 (25 per cent) Is owned 
by farmers having 30 and more head of cattle each These farmers 
ninntw 7,931, ue, 4 S per cent of the total “Decentralisation” 
hndeedl 

By combining the small divisions of Domah stadatice given 
above into three large groups wc get the following 
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Farms having 

Number 
of farms 

Per 

cent 

1 

Total 

cattle 

For 

cent 

Average 
per farm 

1 to 3 head of cattle 

68 292 1 

37 9 

140 730 

8 0 

2 1 

4 to 9 head 

10 liead and over 

53 583 
58 766 

29 6 
32 5 

310,254 
1 293,813 

17 8 
74 2 

5 8 

22 0 

Tola] 

180 641 

100 o) 

1 744 797j 

100 o| 

9 7 


TliUB, t/vree fouTths of ihe total Ineslock farming in Denmark 
13 concentrated in the hands of 58,766 farmers, that is, less than 
one third of the total number of farmers This one-third enjoys 
the hon’s aliare of the benefits of all the ‘‘prosperity’' of capitalism 
in Danish cigricullure It ib necessary to bear in mind that this 
high percentage of well to^o peasants and nch capitaliats (32 5 
per cent, i e , nearly one third) is obtained as a result of an arti 
hcial method of calculation which ekminatcs all farmers tvho possess 
no livestock Actually, this percentage is much lower According to 
the census of 1895, as we have aeefn, the total number of farmers 
in Denmark is 265,982, aod the livestock cepsus of July 15, 1898, 
puts the total number of farmers at 278,673 In relation to this 
actual toftal oi farmers, 58,766 well to-do and nch fanners repre 
sent only 21 1 per cent, i e , only one fifth The number of “farm 
ers” who own no land represents 12 4 per cent of the total number 
of farmers in Denmark (1895 32,946 out of 265,982), while the 
farmers who own no livestO'Ch^ represent 35 1 per cent of the 
total number of farmers in Denmark ^ « > more than one third 
(1898 98,032 out of 278,673) One can judge from Uus the ‘*ao 
ciahsra” of Messrs David, who fail to see that the capitalist pros 
perity of Danish agriculture rests on the mass proletarianisation 
of the rural population, on the mass of the “fanners’^ being de 
‘prived of the means of production 

We shall now pass on to the data which depict agriculture and 

* 1 0 he more precise farmers who own no cattle, for unfortunately the 
Danish statlstica do not give the number of farmers who no animals what 
euer From those stEvtlsllca we only learn the number of owneta of each type 
of animal But undouhtcdlj, cattle is the principal base of livestock farming 
in Denmark 
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hvestock faTming in Demnark at> a whole Ihe census of July 15, 
1898, gives detailed inforjtiation on the number of hvesock owned 
by the various groups of farmers owning certain lamounts of land 
The number of these groups in the Danish stati&nos is particularly 
large (14 groups owning no land, owning up to 1/32 of a hart 
kom, 1/32 to 1/16, 1/16 to 1/8, 1/8 to 1/^ to 2 / 2 > V 2 to 1, 
1 to 2, 2 to 4, 4 to 8, 8 to 12, 12 to 20, 20 to 30, 30 and over) , 
but we have reduced them to 6 large groups, as we did witli the 
preceding figures (See table on p 179 J 

From these figures we see first of all how great is the concen 
iration of livestock farming as a whole in Denmark Big capitalist 
farmers owning over 40 hectares of land represent only one tenth of 
the total farmers (10 7 per -cent), but they concentrate in their 
hands more ihan three fijth of the total land (62 6 per cent) and 
nearly one half of the total livestock 45 6 per cent of the horses, 
18 4 per cent of the cattle, 32 7 ^ler cent of the sheep, and 44 6 per 
cent of the pigs 

If to these capitalist farmers we add the woU-to do peasant^^, 
i c , those owning from. 10 to 40 hectares, we mW get a little over 
ome fourth of the total number of farmers (27 0 per cent) who 
concentrate in their hands jime^enths of the total land, three-fourths 
of the total number of horses, four fifths of the total numher of 
cattle, seven tenths of the total number of pigs and nearly half the 
total number of poultry The great bulk of the ‘Tarmers,^^ nearly 
three fourths (73 per cent), own less than 10 hectares of lasid each 
and, on the whole, represent the proletarianised and semi prole 
tarianised mass, which plays an insignificant part m the agriculture 
and livestock fanmmg of the oountiy as a whole 

As for the dirtnbution of the various types of animals, sheep 
and pig raising deserve special attention The first is a declining 
branch of livestock fanning, which is unprofitable for the rnajonty 
of European Counlries *at the present time owing to market condi 
tlons, to overseas competition The conditions gf the international 
market call for the substitution of other forma of livestock farming 
for sheep farming On the other hand' pig breeding is a particularly 
profitable and rapidly developing branch of meat In estook farming 
in Europe Statistics show that sheep farming is also declining 
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Detin^ark, whereas pig breeding is increasing very rapidly From 
1861 to 1898 the number of sheep in Demnark dnmniehed from 

1.700.000 to 1,100,000 The nu^er •of cattle increased from 

1.100.000 to 1,700,000 The number of pigs increased from 300,000 
to 1,200,000, i e , a fourfold increase 

And 80 , comparing the diatnbubion of sheep and pigs among the 
small and big farms, we clearly see in the former the maximum 
of routine, the least adaptabibty to the requirements of the market, 
and sloivneas m leorgamsing the farm ^to correspond to the new 
conditions The big capitalist farms (40 -to 120 hectare®, 120 hec 
tares and over) cut down unprofitable aheep farramg most (sheep 
28 9 per cent and 3 8 per cent, as againrt 33 per cent lo 37 per 
cent and 8 per cent to 12 per cent of other types of liveistock) 
The small hum adapted themselve® to a leaser exiei^ they still 
maintain a larger number of sheep, for example, farms up lo 
2 5 hectares possess 9 3 per cent of the total number of sheep, as 
against 6 to 5 per cent of other types of livestock They' possess 
8 1 per cent of the piga— a smaller share than of sheep The capi 
talists posaesa 35 per cent end 9 6 per cent, i e , a larger ehare than 
of sheep Capitalist agriculture u much better able to adapt itself 
to the requirements of the international market In regard to the 
peasant, we still have to say in the words of Marx the peasant la 
becoming a merchant and manufacturer without the conditions 
under which it is possible to become a real merchant and manufac 
lurer The market demands from every master, as an absolute neces 
sity, subordination to new conditioins and speedy adaptation to 
them But this speedy adaptation is impossible without capital 
Thus, under capitalism, the small farm is doomed to the maximum 
of routine and backwardness and the least adaptability to the 
market 

give a more definite picture of the real economic features 
of this needy mass and of the small wealthy rmnonty, we shall quote 
the figures on the average amount of land and average number 
of livestock in the farms of the various groups k is natural for 
bourgeois politloal economists (and for Messrs the revisionists) 
to obscure capitahet contradlctiiotis, socialist political economists 
mu^t ascertain the difference in the types of fapus and in standard 
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of living between the flourishing capitalist farmers and the needy 
small farmers 


Average Per Farm 


Group 

Heo 

tares 

Horses I 

j" Cows I 

Total 

cattle 

Sheep 

^ PlgB 1 

Poul- 

try 

Owning no land 
Amount, of land un | 

“ 

0 1 

0 3 

0 3 

0 7 

0 7 j 

16 4 

known 

? 

0 6 

0 6 

0 9 

0 9 

0 9 

17 0 

Up to 2 5 hectares 

0 6 

0 3 

0 8 

1 1 

1 2 

1 2 

20 4 

2 5 to 10 

S 1 

0 9 

2 7 

3 9 

2 9 

3 0 

29 5 

10 to 40 , 

21 6 

2 9 

6 6 

11 3 

a 4 

6 a 

43 0 

40 to 120 

120 hectares and 

61 3 

6 1 

13 8 

23 1 

11 2 

14 9 

72 4 

over 

267 3 

16 7 1 

58 7 1 

93 7 

18 5 

51 2 

131 3 

Average 

13 I 

1 ^ ^ 

3 8 

1 6 3 

3 9 

4 2 

[ 31 5 


These figures obviously show that the three lower groups, com 
pnsing half the total iiuraber of farms, are poor farms “Farmers” 
possessing no horses and no cows predominate Only m the group 
with land up to 2 5 hecAares is there erne whole head of cattle, one 
sheep and one pig per farm Clearly, there can be no talk of this 
half of the total number of farms making profit out of dairy and 
meat livestock fanning For dns hali, the flonnahing conation of 
Danish agriculture meahs dependence upon the big farmeis, the 
necessity of seeking “supplementary earnings,” i e , of selling their 
labour power in one way or another, eternal poverty and a semi 
ruined farm 

It goes wthout saying that this concluaion is correct only in 
regard to the whole mass of these poor farraa We have alread> 
shown with tlie aid of German, French and Russian agricultural 
Bbatiaticfi that even among the farms having a small amount of land 
there are big livestock breeders, tobacco growers, etc The dif 
ferenbation is much deeper than can be imagined from the returns 
of Danish etati^ics But tlnu difTexentiaUcn, by singling out n 
each group an ansignifloairt mlnoiity of farms engaged m the culti 
v^ion of special cropo, only emphasises the poiwty and need of 
the majority of die farms in the poorest groups 
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k 16 also evident from the figures quoted that even the group 
of small peasants possessing from 2 5 hectares to 10 hectares can 
not be legarded as being m a position of economic swunty We 
will recall the fad that in this group there are 63,000 farms, i e 
22 8 per cent of the total, and that the average is 0 9 hotrsea per 
farm The farms which have no horses probably harness their cows 
and thus worsen the conditions of agricultural farming (shallower 
ploughing) and of livestock farnniig (weakening the cattle) The 
average number of cows in this group is 2 7 per farm Even if the 
hous^old cQn<»umption of milk and meat pW)ducts were reduced 
and such a reduction would be a direct aign of the most bitter need 
this number of cows could provide only a very small quantity of 
products for sale The share eucK farms with 2 7 cows -and 3 pigs 
per household enjoy in the ^‘flourishing” “national” export of milk 
and meat to England can only be very insignificant With farming 
on such A scale, commercial agncuUure and livestock farming 
mean partly selling what is necessary for the family, cutting down 
food consumption, increased poverty, and partly selling in very 
small quantities, i c , under the leasft profitable conditions and the 
impossibility of acquinng a fund of money for the purpose of 
mcetmg inevitable extra expenditure And the natural economy 
of the small peasant in modern capitjalifift countries is doomed 
to etagmUon, to painful extinction, it certainly cannot flourish 
The whole “trick” of bourgeois and revisionist political economy 
lies in not investigating separately the conditions of this particular 
type of small farnv^, which is below the “average” (the “average” 
Danish farmer has 1 6 horfees and 3 B cows) , and which ropresenls 
the overwhelming majority of the total number of farms Not only 
IS this type of farm not especially investigated, it is obscured 
by references exclusively to “average’^ figures to the general in 
crease “production*^ and “sales,” [and bv husfiing up the fact 
tliat only the well to-do farms, which represent the wnall nrmonty, 
<an eell profitably 

It is only ^raong the farmers having from 10 to 40 heotarcs 
that we See a sufficient number of livestock to create the passtbtlUy 
of “flourishing ” But these ffvrms repre^nt only 16 per cent of the 
total And it IS questionable whether they entirely diapense with 
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wage labour, considering that they have on an average 216 hectares 
of land per farm In view of the high state of intensive fomnng in 
Denmark, enterprifles of such dimensions probably cannot be car 
ned on without the assistance of agricultural labourers or day 
labourers Unfortunately^ the Danish statisticians and the majonty 
of ^vnters who WTite about Danish agriculture adhere entirely 
to the bourgeois point of view and do not investigate the question 
of wage labour, the size of farms requiring the employment of wage 
labour, etc From the Danish census of occupations of IQOL we 
learn only that in the group of “day labourers,” etc, there are 

60.000 mdes and 56,000 females, le, 116,000 out of a total of 

972.000 of the rural population distributed according to occupa 
tion Whether these tens of thousands of wage workers (and m ad 
dition to these small peasants work for wages in the form of 
“auxiliary occupations”) are employed exclusively by the 30,000 
big capitalist fanners (27,620 owning from 40 to 120 hectares 
and 2,201 owning over 120 hectares J, or whether some of them 
ore also employed by the welUo do peasants owning from 10 to 
40 hectares, we do not know 

Of the two highest groups, of the upper “30,000” of Danish 
agriculture, there is no need to speak at length the capitalist char 
acter of their agnculture and livestock farming is strikingly de 
picted by the figures quoted at the beginning 

Finally, die last data of general interest touched upon and 
partly analysed in Danish agricultural statistics la that relating 
to the question of whether the development of livestock fanrung 
the ntein foundation of the “prosperity” of out “ideal country^’ 
18 accompanied by a piocess of decentralisation or concentration 
The statielios of 1898, whioh we hai^e already quoted, provide 
extremely interesting material compared with those oi 1893, and 
for one type of livestock, the most important, it is ti^e, namely, 
total cattle, we can also make a comparison ivith the figures for 
1876 and 1898 

From 1893 to 1898 the branch of livestock farming which made 
most progress in Denmark was pig breeding In this period the 
number of pigs increased from 829,000 to 1,168,000, i e , by 40 
per cent, whereas the number of horses increased only from 
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410»000 to 449 QOO, the number o»f cattle from 1 696t000 to 
1,744,000, while the number of sheep even diminished Who enjoyed 
most of the adviantage of this colossal progress of the Danish farm 
ers, who are united in innumerable societies? The compilers of 
the statistics of 1898 give a reply to tins by comparing the retuins 
of 1893 vnlh those of 1898 The total mutiber of pig owners is 
(hvidcd into four groups big o^vners, owning 50 and more pigs, 
mediimi bigi ownmg from 15 to 49, mediinn amall, owning from 
4 to 14, and small, owning from 1 to 3 piga The compilers give 
the following information regarding these four groups 


Group 

1893 

1898 

Per cent In- 
crease or 
decrease 

1 Per cent 
dletrlbution 
of pigs 

Farms 

Pigs 

■ Farms 

pigs 

|rarma| 

Ipigs 

1893 

1898 

50 head 
and over 

15 to 49 

4 to 14 

1 to 3 

644, 
20 6O2I 
38 357 
108 620 

1 

79 230 
350 277 
211 866 
187 756 

1 487 
30,652 
50 668 
108 544 

135 999 
554 979 
282 642 
194 873 

76 2 
46 2 
32 1 
0 3 

71 7 
58 4 
33 4 
3 8 

9 6 i 
42 5 1 
25 5 
22 6 

11 6 
47 5 
24 2 
16 7 

ToloJ 

168 623 

829 13l'l91 551 

[1 108 493 

13 6 

40 9 

100 0 

100 0 


These figures clearly show that a rapid pi ogress of concentration 
of livestock farming taking place The larger the farm, the more 
advantage has it obtained from the ‘‘progress*’ of livestock fanning 
The large farms increased their niimiber of livestock by 71 7 per 
cent, the medium big farms increased theirs by 58 4 per cent, the 
medium-wnall by 33 4 per cent, and the small only by 3 8 per cernt 
The increase in wealth occurred mainly among the small “upper” 
minonty The total increase of pigs during the five years was 
339,000, of these 261,000, i e , more than thre^ fourths^ went to the 
big and medium big farms, niimbenng 32,000 (out of a total of 
266,000 277,000 farmsi) Small production m livestock fanning of 
this type is being eliminated by large scale produotion dunng the 
five years there was an increase in the share of the big farms (from 
9 6 per cent to 11 6 per cent) and that of ihe medium big farms 
(from 42 3 per cent to 47 5 per cent) , whereas that of the medium 
small farms diminished (from 25 5 per rent to 24 2 per cent), and 
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that of the email farms diminished still more (from 22 6 per cent 
to 16 7 per cent) 

If instead of the crude figures on the area we could g<et for agn 
culture statistics expressing the scale of production as precisely as 
the figures on the nuinifcer of livestock express^ the scale of live 
stock farming, there is no doubt that we would see the same process 
of concentrcUion which the bourgeois* professors and opportunists 
deny 

Still more interesting are the corresponding figures of total 
cfttjtle We can supplement the comparison of the figures of 1893 
and 1898 made by the compilers of the 1898 statistics with the 
returns of the census of July 17, 1876 {Danmarks StaUstik Statistik 
Tabelvoerk, 4d€ Raekke^ litra C, iNr 1 Kreaturholdet d 17 juli 
1876 Kobenhavn 1878**) The following are the figures for tlie 
three) ears (See table on p 186) 

These figures, covering a longer period of time and a more 
important type of liveatook, show the process of capitalist concentra 
non as atnkingly as the figures previously quoted The growth of 
livestock farming m Denmark indicates the progress almost excln 
sively of large scale capitalist farming The total increase in live 
atock from 1876 to 1898 amounla to 424,000 head Of these, 76,000 
belong to farms having 50 head and more, and 303,000 to farms 
having from 15 to 49 head each, le, these upper 38,000 farms 
gained 379,000 head, or nearly nine tenths of the total increase A 
more stnkmg picture of capitalist concentration couM not be 
imagined 

From 1876 to 1898 the number of farms oivning cattle increased 
by 12,645 (180,641 — 167,996), i e, by 7 5 per cent From 1880 to 
1901 (i e , during a slightly shorter penod of time) the total popu 
lation of Denmark increased from 1,969,039 to 2,449,540,® le , by 
22 2 per cent Clearly, the relative number of *‘have3,” i e , oivmers 

^We showed above, according to Drexlera figures, that the livestock in 
big farma are heavlei Hero too therefore, the grosa statistics minimise the 
degree o£ concentration 

Danish Stausnes Statistical Table, 44h senes, htra C, No 1 o/ 

Livestock July 17, W6 Copenhagen 1878— JSW 

* In 1880 the urban population represented 28 per rent and in 1901 38 
per cent 


\ 
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of livestock, diminished The smaller proportion of the population 
belongs to the class of properly owners Tlie absolute niirabcT of 
small owners (owning one to three head of livestock) steadily dinnn 
ished The number of medium small owners (o^vning 4 to 14 head) 
increased extremely slowly (plus 12 5 per cent from 1876 to 1893 
plus 2 5 per cent from 1893 to 1898) and lagged behind the in 
crease of the population A real and rapid increase is observed 
only in large scale capitalist livestock farming From 1876 to 1893 
the medium big fanrie increased more rapidly than the big forms, 
but from 1893 to 1898, tlie biggest farms increased most rapidly 
Taking the figures for 1876 and 1898 for the largest farms, i e , 
farms ownmg 200 head of cattle and over, we find that m 1876 
they numbered 79 (0 05 per cent of the total number of livestock 
owners), possessing 18,970 head of cattle (1 4 per cent of the total) , 
whereas in 1898 their number was tivice as large, viz , 195 (0 1 per 
cent of the total), possessing 52,385 head of cattle (30 per cent 
of the total) The number of the biggeat farmers more than doubled , 
and their output nearly trebled 

The ehmiuation of small production by largC'Scale production 
proceeded steadily from 1876 to 1898 The proportion of small 
farms to the total number of farms steadily diminished from 110 
p,er cent in 1876 to 8 4 per cent In 1893, and* to 8 1 per cent in 
1898 The proportion of medium farms also steadily dimmiahed, 
although somewhat more slowly (38 2 per cent — 31 8 per cent — 
31 7 per cent) The proportion of medium big farms increased from 
39 0 per cent m 1876 to 468 per cent in 1893, but remained at 
the same level from 1893 to 1898 Only the proporUtjn of the big 
gest farms steadily increased, pushing aside all other categories 
(118 per cent — 13 0 per cent — 13 4 per cent) 

The more favourable the conditions for livestock farming, die 
more rapid is the development and progress of commercial bve 
stock farming, and the more intense is the process of capitalist 
concentration For example, in tlie district of Copenhagen, which 
in 1880 had a population of 234,000 and in 1901 a population of 
378,000, milk and meat products were, of course most assured of 
a market The farmers in that district were nchei in cattle than 
all the otlier farmers in Denmark, both in 1876 and in 1898, they 
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had on an average 8 5 and 116 head of cattle each m the respective 
years, as against an average of 7 9 and 9 7 for the whole country 
And in this distnct, in which the conditions were most favourable 
for the development of livestock farming, we see that the process 
of concentration is most intense 

The follo’wing are the figures for this district for 1876 and 
1898, according to the groups which we have accepted 


Group 

1876 ] 

1898 

Number 
of farms 

' Number 
of oattle 

Number 
of farms 

1 Number 
of cattle 

50 head and over 

44 

4 48B 

86 ' 

9 059 

15 to 49 

1,045 

ZZ 119 

1 545 

35 579 

4 to 14 

2 011 

16 896 ! 

1 900 

14 559 

1 to 3 

2 514 

4 468 

1,890 

3 767 

Total 

5 614 

47 971 

5 421 

62 964 


During the 22 years, even the absolute number of owners 
dunmishedil Wealth in cattle was concentrated in the hands of a 
smaller mimber of farmers Both the email and the middle farmers 
proved to be smaller in number and to have a smaller number of 
livestock The mednimbig fanners increased their posseesions by 
fifty per cent (from 22>000 to 3S,000) The big farmers more than 
doubled their posaessionB Of the biggest faxmtere, owning 200 
and more head of cattle, there were in 1876 twOi who ovmed 437 
head , in 1898, however^ there were 10, who owned 2,896 head of 
cattle 

The fuss which the Pudors, Davids and other willing and unwill 
ing servants of capital make about the improvements m the market, 
about the development of fanners’ asaociations and about the tech 
nical progress in livestock farming and agriculture can liave only 
one purpose to create throughout the ivhole country and in all 
branches of agriculture the same conditions as exist m the Copen 
hagen distnct, t e , thd particularly rapid' concentration of produc 
tion in the bande of the capitalists and the expropriation, the 
prolotananisation of the population, reduction of the proponiion 
of property owners to the total population, increase m the proper 
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lion of those whom capitaham la forcing out of the country into the 
towns etc 

Summery the *‘ideal country*’ from the point of view of the 
opponents of Marxism on the agrarian question reveals very clearly 
(notwithstanding the as yet low level and lack of analysis of social 
economic statistics) the capitalist agrarian system, the sharply ex 
pressed capitalist contradictions in agriculture and livestock farm 
mg, the grooving concentration of agricultural production, the 
elimination of small production by large scale production, and the 
proletanamaation and impoverishment of the overwhelming ina 
jonty of tho rural population 

1901 1907 



NEW DATA ON THE LAWS OF DEVELOPMENT OF 
CAPITALISM IN AGRICULTURE 

PARTI 

Capitausm and Agriculture in the United STAfEs of America 

The foremost country of modem capilahem as particularly inter 
esUn^ for Uie study of the social econoimc structuie and evolution 
of modern agriculture The Unuted States is unequalled m rapidity 
of development of capitalism at the end of the nineteenth and 
beginning of the twentieth century, in the high level of development 
already attained, an the vaatneas of its territory — on which is 
employed the most up to date technical equipment suitable for tho 
remarkable variety of natural and historical conditions — and in 
the degiee of political freedom and the cultural level of the masses 
of the (people Indeed, this country is m many respects the model 
and ideal of our bourgeois civilisation 
♦ The study of the forms and laws of the evolution of agriculture 
in this country is still further facilitated by the fact that in the 
Umted Statee a census of the population is taken eveiy ten years, 
and these censuses are combined with remarkably detailed censuses 
of all industrial and agricidtural enterprises As a result there is 
available exact and copious material such as is not to 4>e found m 
any other country, and this enables us to test a great many common 
assertions, which for the most part are carelessly formulated theo 
retlcally, are repeated uncritically, and usually propagate bourgeois 
views and prejudices 

Mr HinUner, m Zav^eiy for June 1913, quoted certain data 
from the last, thirteenth, census of 1910, and on the basiia of this 
data repeated over and over again the most common and profoundly 
bourgeois assertion' — bourgeois both as Vegards its theoretical basis 
and its politioal significance— -that ^‘the great majority of farms in 
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ihc United States are toiler farma^”, that in the “more highly 
developed regions, agncultutal capitalism is disintegrating”, that 
“in the vast majority of districts of the countiy” “small, toiler 
fanning la eictending the held of its domination”, that it is precise 
ly “in the regions of older culture and of higher economic develop 
raent” that “capitalist agriculture is disintegrating and breaking up 
into smaller units”, that “there is not a region, in which the propess 
of colonisation has already ceased, where the diamtegralion of 
large scale capitahst agriculture and its displacement by toiler 
farming axe not proceeding/’ etc , etc 

All these assertions are monstrously untrue They are diamet 
rioally opposite to the facts They are nothing but a mocker) of 
the truth And it 13 all the more necessary to explain the fallacy 
of these assertions in greater detail for the reason that Mr Himmer 
13 not a stranger, not a casual author of a casual magazine article 
but one of the most prominent economists representing the most 
democratic, the extreme left, bourgeois trend m Russian and Euro 
pean social thought It is precisely for this reason that Mr Himmer’s 
views may become — and among the non proletarian strata of the 
population have already become to a certain extent — particularly 
widespread and influential For these are not his personal views, his 
individual mistakes, they are the expression of common bourgeois 
views — only particularly democratised, particularly embelhshed 
with pseudo socialist phraseology — ^vdiich ip the conditions of cap 
italist society are most readily accepted by official professors who 
follow the beaten tyack, and by those small farmers who are 
distinguished among the millions of their kind for their mtelli 
gence 

The theory of the uon-oapitalist evolution of agriculture in 
capitalist society advocated by Mr Himmer is in essence the theory 
of the vast majority of bourgeois professors, bourgeois democrats, 
and opportunists in the labour (movement throughout the world i e , 
of the latest variety of these very bourgeois democrats It will not 
be an exaggeration to say that this theory is an illusion, a dream, 
the self deception of the whole of bourgeois *»ociety I shall demote 

lA term used by Ihe Norodiilki meoiung farms cultivalrd 
by the fanner and the members of his fomily— Fd Eng ed 
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my further exposition to ihe refutation of tins theoiy, and, in doing 
so, I shall try to depict capitaliaim in Amencan agriculture as a 
whole, for one of the principal mistakes bourgeois economists 
make is that they tear particular facls^ small details and figures 
from the general context of political and economic relations All 
our data is taken from the ofBciul statistical publications of the 
United States, these are, first, Volume V of the Twelfth Cen&us 
(1900)i and Volume V of the Thirteenth Census (1910), which deal 
with agn(Aillure\ and second, Statislical ihstract of the United 
States for 1911 Having indicated the sources I need not refei to 
pages and numbers of tables in the case of every separate figure, as 
thi*^ would inconvenience the reader and needlessly overburdeai the 
text, those who are interested in the subject will easily find the 
corresponding data by referring to the tables of contents of these 
publications 

1 Genfral Features of thp Threl Principai Regions 
The Colonised West and the Homesteads 

The vast territory of the United States, which is slightly smaller 
than that of the whole of Euro'pe, and the enormous difference in 
the conditions of economic development in different parts of the 
country make it absolutely necessary to examine separately each 
of the pnncipal regions, u^hich differ matenally from each other 
in economic position Aanencan statisticians divided the country 
into five regions in 1900 and into nine in 1910 (1) New England 
Division, comprising six states in the north east, on the Atlantic 
Coast (Maine, ^ New HampslcnTe, Vermont, MassaeVrasetes, Rhoac 
Island and Connecticut) (2) Middle Atlantic Division (New York 
New Jersey and Pcnnsyhahia) In 1900 these two divisions to 
getheif formed the North Atlantic Division (3) East Norlli Central 
Division (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin) (4) 
West North Central Division (Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota and South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas) In 1900 tliese 
two divisions together formed the North Central Division (5) South 

^ Census Reporta* Twelfth Cenms 19QQ Vol V AgncuUure Washington 
1902, Thirteenth Census of the United States taken m the year 1910 Vol 
V Agnculture Washington 1913 
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Atlantic Division (Dolavvaie, Maryland, District of Columbia, Vir 
ginia and West Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida) This division was tliL same m 1900 (6) East South Cen 
tral Division (Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi) (7) 
West South Cejitral Division (Arkansas, Oklahoma, Liouisiana and 
Texas) These divisions comprised the South Central Division 
m 1900 (8) Mountain Dnision (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colo 
rado, New Mexico Arizona, Utah and Nevada) and (9) Pacific 
Division (Washington, Oregon and California) These last two 
comprised the Western Division m 1900 

The exceedingly motley character of these divisions induced the 
American statisticians in 1910 to reduce them to three large regions 
known as the North (14), the South (5 7) and tlie West (8 9} We 
shall eee presently that this division into three mam regions is really 
very important and materially necessary, although here too, of 
course, as in all other things, there are transitional types 
and New England, as well as the Middle Atlantic States, will 
have to be singled out in connection with certain fundamental 
questions 

To express the fundamental differences between the tliree pnn 
cipal regions, we may call them the indiatriaf North, the formerly 
slave owning South, and the colonised West 

The total area, the pe'rcentage of improved farm land,^ and the 
population of these regions are as follows 


Region 

Total area 
(million acres) 

Per cent improved 
farm land 

Population 

1910 

(mlllionB) 

North 

588 

49 

56 

South 

562 

27 

29 

Vest 

753 

5 

7 

Tolal 1 b 

1 

1 903 

25 

92 


The total areas of the North And the Soutli Are about equal, 
while that of the West is nearly one and a half times the size of 

I The term used id U S ceasue returns for land under cultivation —Eel 
Eng ed 
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either But the population of the North is eight times as large as 
that of the West It may be said that the West is almost unpopu 
lated The rapidity with ivhich it is being settled can be seen from 
the fact that dunng the decade 1900 to 1910 the population of the 
North increased 18 per cent, that of the South 20 per cent, and 
that of the West 67 per cent! The number of farms in the North 
hardly increased at all 2,874,000 in 1900 and 2,891,000 in 1910 
an increase of 0 6 per cent) , in the South there was an increase of 
18 per cent, from 2,600,000 to 3,100,000, and in the West there was 
(an increase of 54 per cent, i e , mofe than half as much again, from 
243,000 to 373,000 

T)ie form in which the land la being occupied in the West can 
be seen from the figures on homesteads — ^parcels of land, for the 
most part of 160 acres each, distributed by the government free of 
charge or foi a nominal payment During the ten years 1901 to 
1910, the land occupied by homesteads ip the North comprised 55 3 
million acres (of which 54 3 million acres, te, over 98 per cent 
were in the West North Central Division alone) , 20 million acres 
m the South (of which 17 3 million were m one division alone — 
the West South Central) , and 55 3 million acres in the West, which 
includes both western divisions This means that the West is entirely 
occupied by homesteads, i a , it is a region m which unoccupied land 
was distributed free of charge, something like the squatters’ tenure 
in the outlymg regions of Russia, regulated, however, not by a 
feudal landlord state, but democratically (I almost said, m a 
’‘Narodnik” way, the American Republic has carried out the “Na 
rodmk” idea m a capitalist manner by giving unoccupied land io 
everyone ivho wanted it) The North and the South, however, have 
only one homestead district each, representing, as it were, a transi 
tional type between the sparsely populated West and the densely 
populated North and South We shall note, m paesmg, that only 
in two districts in the North have no hcrtnesteads been distributed 
dunng the past ten years, vvs , New England and the Middle Atlantic 
We shall have to deal with these two moat highly mdustrielised dia 
trlcts, Irt which the process of colonisation has ceased, later on 

The above figures on homesteads refer to applications for home 
steads, and not to allotments actually occupied No data on the 
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latteFi -divided according to regions, is available But even if the 
qbove-mentioned figures are exaggerated as absolute figures, they, at 
any rate, correctly depict the relative positions of the regions In 
the North, the total farm land in 1910 amounted to 414 million 
acres, so that the homesteads applied for during the last ten years 
comprised one-eighth of the total, in the South it was about one 
seventeenth (20 million acres out of 354 million), while in the West 
It was half the total (55 imllion out of 111 million acres) • Ob 
^dously, to limnp data on regions iviiere there is practically speaking 
hardly any landed property as yet with data on regions where all 
the land is occupied would be a mockery of scienlific invesbgation 

The case of Amenoa confirms in a particularly striking maimer 
ihe truth emphasised by Marx m Vol III of Capital, that capitalism 
in agriculture does not depend on the form of land ownership or 
land tenure Capital finds mediaeval and patriarchal land tenure of 
the most varied types feudal, ^‘allotment peasant” (i e , dependent 
peasant), clan, communal, state, etc Capital subordmqtes all tfiese 
types of land tenure to itself, but this subordination assumes van 
ous forms and is achieved in various ways If agricultural statistics 
were compiled sensibly and reasonably, different methods of mves 
ti gallon and classification Would be adopted to correspond to the 
forms in vhich capitalism penetrates into agriculture, for example, 
homestead allotments would be singled out and their economic 
development would be traced Unfortunately, however, routme — the 
senseless, trite repetition of uniform methods^reigns too often m 
statistics 

How iaimmg \% the West vndi the other 

regions oan be seen, among other things, from the data showing 
expenditure on artificial fertilisers In the North, in 1909, this 
expenditure amounted to 13 cents per acre of improved land, in 
the South, 50 cento, and in the West only 6 cents The ihigli figure 
for the South is explained by the fact that the cultivation of cotton 
requires large quantities of fertilisers, and cotton occupies tlie most 
prominent place in the South cotton and tobacco account for 46 8 
per cent of the total value of all agricultural products, while ceteal 
crops account for only 29 3 per cent, and hay and grass 5 1 per 
cent In the North, however, first place is occupied by cereal crops 
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— 62 6 per cent, and hay and grass — 18 8 per cent, sown gratis being 
predominant In the Weati cereal crops account for 33 1 per cent 
of the total value of agricultural products* hay and grass account 
for 31 7 per cent* soivn grass coming second after meadow grass 
Fruit growing, a special branch of commercial agnculture which 
18 rapidly developing on the Pacific Coast, accounts for 15 5 per 
cent 


2 The Industrial North 

By 1910 the urban popuktion of the North had grown to 58 6 
per cent of the total population, as agauvst 22 5 per cent in the 
Soutli, and 48 8 per cent in the West The role of industry may be 
seen from the following figures 


Region 

Value of products (billion dollars) 

! 

Niimbar of 
Workers 
in Industry 
(in mlilionfl) 

1 

Crops 

Live 

stock 

1 

Total 

agriculture 

Manufacla 
res, exclusive 
of cost of raw 
materials 

North 

3 1 

2 1 

5 2 

6 9 

6 2 

South 

1 9 

0 7 

2 6 

1 1 i 

1 1 

West 

0 5 

0 3 

0 8 

0 5 

0 3 

Total U S 

5 5 

3 1 

8 6 

8 5 

6 6 


The figure of the total value of agricultural produce given 
above is an overestimatlon, for part of the value of the agricultural 
products 13 duplicated in the value of the products of livestock 
farming, for instance, cattle feed In any case, the absolutely ob 
vious conclusion to be drawn is that five sixths of all American 
industry is concentrated m the North, and that there industry pre- 
dominates over agriculture The South and West, on the contrary, 
are predominantly agricultural regions 

As can be seen from the above figures, the North differs from 
the South end West in its relatively much greater developtnent of 
industry, which creates a market for agnculture and the conditions 
for its intensification But while it is ^hnduatrial” m this sense, the 
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Nortl^ nevertheless, continues to be the principal producer of agn 
cultural produce More than half, actuall) about three fifths, of the 
total agricultural production is concentrated in the North How 
much more intensive farming la in the Noith compared wUh the 
other regions can be seen from the following figures of the value 
of all farm property — ^value of land, hujldmgs, implements and 
machinery, and livestock — per acre of farm land In the North, in 
1910, this announted to $66, compared with $25 m the South and 
$41 m the West In particular, the value of implements and ma 
ohinery per acre of land amounted to $2 07 m the North, 83 cents 
in the South and $1 04 m the West 

The New En^and and Middle Atlantic divisions are outstand 
ing in this respect As has been pointed out, colonisation has ceased 
in these divisions From 1900 to 1910 there was an absolute decline 
in the number of farms as well as in the area oS improved land 
and total farm land Occupation statistics for these divisions show 
that only 10 per cent of the population was engaged m agriculture 
as against an average of 33 per cent for the whole of the United 
States, 25 to 41 per cent in the other regions of tlie North, and 51 
to 63 per cent In the South In the respective divisions only from 
6 to 25 per cent of the total improved land is undei cereal crops 
(average for United States 40 per cent and for the North 46 per 
cent) , grass (mostly cultivated) occupies 52 per cent and 29 per 
cent (as against 15 per cent and 18 per cent), vegetable crops 
occupy 4 6 per cent and 3 8 per cent (as against 1 5 per cent and 
1 5 per cent) This is the region of most intensive agriculture The 
average expenditure on fertilisers per acre of unproved land in 
1909 amounted to $1 30 and 62 cents respectively, the former 
figure being the maximumi while the latter is second only to 
that of one region in the South The average value of implements 
and machinery per acre of cultivated land amounted to $2 58 and 
$3 88 re&peclivel), both being the maximum figures for the entire 
United Slates We shall see in our further exposition that these 
moat industnalisecl districts of the industrial North, which arc 
distinguished for the most intensive fanning, ere distinguiehed also 
by the most pronounced capitalist character of agncuUute 
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3 The Formerl*: Su.\e Owning South 

‘‘The United States of America,” writes Mr Himmer, “is a 
country that never knew {eudaham^ and has none of its economic 
survivals’^ (P 41 of the article mentioned ) This aesertion is dia 
metrically opposite to the truth, for the economic survivals of 
slavery differ m no way from sidmlar survivals of feudaham, and 
in the formerly slave oiviung South of the United States these sur 
vivaU are very strong to this day It would not be worth while 
dwelling op Mr Hinwner’s mistake if 'it could he regarded as a 
mistake committed in a hastily written magazine article But the 
whole liberal and Narodnik literature of Russia proves that with 
regard to the Russian otrabotici system^ — cwr survival of feudal 
ism— exactly the same “mistake” is made systematically and with 
extraordinary persistence 

The South of the United Stales was a slave ovming territory 
until the Civil War of 1861 65 swept slavery away To this day the 
Negro population, which does not exceed 0 7 per cent to 2 2 per 
cent of the total population m the Northern and Western divisions, 
represenU 22 6 to 33 7 per cent of the total population in the 
South For the United States as a whole, the Negroes represent 10 7 
per cent of die total population That (he Negroes are in a state of 
aervitudo goes without saying, in this respect the American bou^ 
geoisie is no better than the bourgeoisie of other countries Having 
“emancipated” the Negroes, it took good care, on the basis of 
“free” and republican-democratio capitalism, to restore all that pos 
wbly could he restored and to do all it possibly could to oppress 
the Negroes in the most shameful and despicable manner To char 
actense the cultural level of the Negro it is sufScient to point to a 
alight statistical fact While the proportion of illiterates among the 
white populaUon of the United States in 1900 was 6 2 per cent of 
the population (of ten years of age and over), among the Negroes 
it was as high as 44 5 per cent! ^ More than seven times as high 1 1 
In the North and the West the proportion of illiterates was from 

^The payment of rent by working for the landlord, a survival of the 
barshchm, or labout rent system, prevalent under serfdom Cj 5^/ecred 
Works ^ Vol T Part l-^Ed Eug ed 
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4 to 6 per cent of the population <1900) , in the South it was 22 9 
to 23 9 per cent I ' One can easily imagine the sum total of facta 
in the sphere of legal and social relations that corresponds to this 
most disgraceful fact in the sphere of el^entary education 

What 13 tlie economic foundation on which this beautiful “supei 
Btructare’* has arisen and now rests'^ 

Tlie foundation of the typically Russian, “truly Russian” otra 
both system^ i e , share cropping 

The number of farms operated by Negroes in 1910 was 920,883, 

I e , 14 5 per cent of the total number of farms Of the total number 
of farmers, 37 0 per cent were tenant farnlei's and 62 1 per cent 
were ovmeia, the remaining 09 per cent of the farms were run by 
farm managers Among the white farmers 39 2 per cent were tenant 
farmers, whereas among the Negro farmers 75 3 per cent were tenant 
farmers I The typical white farmer in the United States owns his 
farm The typical Negro farmer is a tenant fanner In the West, 
only 14 0 per cent of the farmers aic tenant farmers This region 
18 still in the process of colonisation, it abounds in new, free land, 
it IS the Eldoiado (a shortlived, unendurtng Eldoradol of the small 
“independent farmer ” In the North 26 5 per cent of the farmers 
are tenant farmers, whereas in the South the proportion of tenant 
formers is 49 6 per cent^ Half the farmers in the South are tenant 
farmers 

But this 18 not all The farmers we are discussing are not tenants 
m the European, civilised, modern capitalist sense, they are mainly 
semi feudal or — what is the same in the economic sense — semi slave 
sh^re tenants In Ihe “fiee” West only a minority of the tenant 
farmers are share tenants (25,000 out of a total of 53,000) In the 
old North, which was colonised long ago, out of a total of 766,000 
tenant farmers, 4*83,000, i e , 63 per cent, are *8hare tenants In the 
South, out of a total of 1,537,000 tenant farmers, 1,021,000, or 66 
per cent, ate share tenant^ 

In 19l0, in free, republic an-deraocratic America, there were one 
and a half million share tenants, and of this number over one mil 
lion were Negroes And the proportion of share tenants to the total 
number of farmers la n(A, declimng, but steadily and fairly rapidly 
rising In 1880, 17 5 por cent of the total number of farmers in the 
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Umtecl States were share tenants , in 1890, 18 4 per cent, in 1900 
22 2 per cent, in 1910 24 0 per cent 

In the South,’ ^vc read in the commentary of the Ameiican compilers 
of the 1910 census “llie conditions have at all times been somewhat different 
from those in i^e North and many of the tenant farms arc port of planta 
tions of considerohlo size which date from before the Civil War ’ In the 
South ^'thc system of farming by means of leasing the land to tenants prl 
marily to Negroes, replaced the system of farming by means of slave labour 
The tenant system is more conspicuous in the South where Iho large plan 
tetfonB formerly operated by slave labour have in many cases been broken 
up into small parceb or tracts and leased to tenants These plantations 
are in man) cases slUl operated BubstanlmUy as agricultural unlta the 
tenants being subjected to a degree of supervision more or less similar to that 
which hired farm labourers are subjected to m the North (Op a/, Vol V 
pp 102, 104 ) 

To diatacterise the South it is neceesary to add that the popu 
larion IS fleemg from the South to other capitalist regions and towna 
iri the same way as m Russia the peasantry is fleeing from the most 
backward central agricultural gubernias where the survivals of 
serfdom aie most preserved, is fleeing from the tyranny of the 
Valya 1 Markovs,^ to the more capitalistically developed regions of 
Russia, to the capitals, to the industrial gubernias and to the South 
{Cf The Development of Capitalism in Russia 2) The share crop 
ping region, both in America and in Russia is the region of the 
greatest stagnation, where ihe toiling masses are subjected to the 
greatest degradation and oppression Immigrants to America, who 
play such an important part in its economic and social life, avoid 
the South Jn 1910 the foreign born population comprised 145 per 
cent of the total In the South the proportion o| the foreign born 
population ranged fTom 1 per cent to 4 per cent, m the various 
regions, whereas for the rest of the country the proportion of the 
foreign bom population ranged from 13 9 per cent to 27 7 per cent 
{New England) Segregated, hidebound, a sUfimg atmosphere, a 
sort of prison for the ‘^emancipated” Negrobs — this is what the 
American South is like The population is more settled, more 
“attached to the land” except for the district in which considerable 
colonisation is going on (the West South Central) 91 to 92 per 

^ Slap (laah Markov Ihe nlcknanio of iKe notorloua reactionary, Black 
Hundred deputy of the Tsorbt State Duma Markov the Second 

* T enin, Sehcicd fForks Vol f pp 370'7*) — R4 
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cent of the population of the tw^o other districts of the South reside 
in the dislncla in which they were bom, whereas for the United 
States as a whole the proportion is 72 6 per cent, z e , the population 
IS much more mobile In the West which is entirely a colonisation 
region, only 35 to 41 per cent of the population were born in the 
districts in which they reside 

From the two Southern regions where there has been no colom 
sation, the Negroes are fleeing during the ten years between the 
Idst two censuses these two regions supplied other parts of the 
country with about 600,000 ‘‘coloured” people The Negroes are 
fleeing mainly to the towns in the South, 77 to 80 per cent of the 
Negro population live m villages, whereas in the other regions only 
8 to 32 per cent of the Negroes live in vrllages There is a stnkuig 
similarity between the economic position of the American Negroes 
and that of the “/ormar landlord^* of the centnal agri 

cultural regions of Russia 

4 Average Size of Farms ‘‘Disintegration of Capitalism” 

IN THE South 

Having examined the mam distinguishing features of the three 
principal regions of the United Stales, as well as the general char 
' acter of their economic conditions, we can now proceed to examine 
the data commonly used First of all, there is the statisticB on the 
average size of farms On the basis of these figures very many 
economists, including Mr Himmer, arrive at the most categorical 
conclusions 


Average Size of Farms in the United Stvtes (ACREb) 


Year 

All farm land 

Impro\ed farm land 

1850 

202 6 

78 0 

1860 

199 2 

79 8 

1870 

153 3 

71 0 

1880 

133 7 

71 0 

1890 

136 5 

78 3 

1900 

146 2 

72 2 

1910 

138 1 

75 2 


» Tlip ex See The Development of Capitallm in Un^^la in Selected 
Vf orhs^ Vn] I — Fr/ Eng ed 
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In general, we get at first glance a dnmnution in the average 
area of farm land and indefinite fluctuations — now diminution ‘and 
now increase — m the average area of improved land But ihepenod 
1860 1870 serves as a definite dividing line, and we have therefore 
indicated this in the table by a thick black Ime Dining that period 
there was a very marked dvuiinution in the average area of all farm 
land of 46 acres (from 199 2 to 153 3) , as well as a marked dimi 
iiution m the average area of improved farm land (from 79 8 to 
710) 

What caused this? Evidently, the Civil War of 1861 65 and the 
abolition of slavery A decisive blow was dealt to the great slave 
latifundia,! Later on we shall have repeated confirmation of this 
fact, which, incidentally, is so well known that it is surpnamg that 
It should need any proof We shall now give separate statistics for 
the South and the North 


'icai 

In the South 

In the North 

Average area 
of land per 
farm 

Average area 
improved 
land per 
farm 

Average area 
of land per 
farm 

1 Average area 

1 improved 
‘ land per 
j farm 

1850 


■n 


65 4 

1860 




68 3 

1870 

1 

214 2 

69 2 

117 0 

69 2 

1880 

153 ^ 

56 2 

114 9 

76 6 

1890 

139 7 

56 8 

123 7 

87 8 

1900 

13B 2 . 

48 1 

1 132 2 

90 9 

1910 

114 4 

48 6 

1 143 0 

100 3 


Thus, from 1860 to 1870 the average area of improved land 
per faim greatly diminished in the South (from 1013 to 69 2), 
whereas in the North it changed only slightly, increasing from 68 3 
to 69 2 The cause, therefore, is precisely the apeOific conditions of 
the evolution of the South Even after the abolition of slavery we 


* luUfuiidi« benin nieans farms of hOtX) aorea and oyer — 
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observe in the South a diminution, although alow and unsteady, lu 
the average size of farms 

‘Small scale toiler farming la extending its sphere of dominaUon " coa 
( ludes Mr Himiner, and capital is leaving agriculture to lind other spheres 
for its application ‘ The rapid disintegration, of agricultural capilaliam 
In the South Atlantic States ” 

This la a curiosity for which a parallel can be found perhaps 
only in the arguments of our Narodmki about *‘the disintegration 
of capitalism” in Ru^ia after 1861 caused by the londlordfl passing 
from the barskefuna system to the otraboth (i a , semi barshchinal ) 
The break up of the slave ownmg latifundia is presented as tlie **di8 
integration of capitalism ” The transformation of yesterday’s slave 
owners’ unimproved land into small farms operated by Negroes, 
half of whom are share croppers (and it should be remembered that 
the proportion of share croppers la conUnually increasing from cen 
BUS to census') is called ‘Mismtegration of capitalism ” It is hardly 
possible to go farther in distorting the fundamental concepts of eco 
nomic science 

In Chaptei XII of the explanatory text of the 1910 census the 
American statisticians refer to typical “plantations” of the South — 
in ou'r day, and not in the time of slavery On 39,073 plantations 
iliere are 39,073 “landlord fi^rms” and 398,905 tenant farms Thus, 
on the average, there aie ten tenant farmers to one “landlord ” The 
average suse of a plantation is 724 acres Of this total only 405 acres 
are improved land, over 300 acres are unimproved land Not a bad 
reserve for the future plans of Exploitation of Messieurs the slaie 
owners of yesterda) 

The land of the avciage plantation is divided up as follow^ the 
“landlord farm” has a total area of S51 acres, of which 87 acres 
are improved land The “tenant farms,” allotments of land 
leased out to Negro share-croppers who work in the old way for 
then “landlord,” and under his supervision, consist on the average 
of 38 acres, of which 31 acres are improved land 

Yesterday’s slave owners of the South, owning vast latifundm, 
nine tentlis of the land of which are still uncultivated, are grndu 
ally, as the populotion giov^ and the demand for cotton increases, 
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aelhng tliese lands to the Negroes, and more frequfently leasing them 
out in small allotments on a sharecropper basts (From 1900 to 
lOlO the number of farmers who aro full owners of fheir land in 
creased m the South from 1,237^000 to 1,329,000, or 7 S per cent, 
whereas the number of share croppers increased from 772,000 to 
1,021,0(X), ic, by 32 2 per cent) But along comes an economist 
who calls this ^‘disintegration of capitalism ” 

By latifundia we mean farms of 1,000 acres and over The per 
centage of such farms in the United States in 1910 was 0 8 (50,135 
farms) , comprising 167,100,000 acres, ue , 19 per cent of the total 
acreage This makes on the average 3,332 acres per latifundium Of 
the total area of latifundia, only 187 per cent la improved land, 
whereas the proportion of impioved land of all fanns is 544 per 
cent The smallest proportion of latifundia farms is to be found in 
the capitalist North 0 5 per cent of the total number of farms, 
compnaing 6 9 per cent of the total area of land, the proportion 
of improved land: m the latifundia is 41 1 per cent The West has 
most latifundia 3 9 per cent of the total number of farms, com 
prismg 48 3 per cent of the total area of land, 32 3 per cent of 
latifundia land is improved land The largest percentage of imun 
proved latifundia land is found in the formerly slave owning South 
0 7 per cent of the farms are latifundia, these comprise 23 9 per 
cent of the total area of land, but of this latifundia land, only 8 5 
per cent le improved landM These detailed statistics clearly show, 
by the way, how unfounded is the ivi despread custom of placing 
latifundia in the category of capitalist enterpnses, without examining 
the concrete conditions in each separate country and in each separate 
district 

During the ten years frpm 1900 to 1910 it was precisely in the 
latifundia, and m the latifundia only, that the total acreage dimin 
ished This diminution was very oonsjderablo from 197,800,000 
acres to 167,100,000 acres, i e , a dirnmuUon of 30,700,000 acres 
But in the South this dimmutign amounted to 31,800,000 acres (in 
the North the total acreage mcroaaed by 2 300,000 acies, and in 
the West there was a reduction of 1,200,000 acres) Thus, it la llie 
South, and only the slave awning South, that is characterised by 
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the process of parcetlisatioji of the latifundia on an enormous 
scale, while the percentage 18 5) of unproved land m these lati 
fundia 13 negligible 

From all this it inevitably follows that the only correct definition 
of the economic process that is taking place will be as follows a 
transition from slave oivning latifundia, nine-tenths of the land of 
which IS uncultivated, to the system of amall commercial farming It 
18 not a transition to the ‘‘toiler” farming that Mr Himmer and the 
Natodniki, together with all the bourgeois economists who sing 
cheap hymns to the “toiler,” love to talk about, but a transition to 
commercial farming The word “loiki * k meaningless in pohticftl 
economy, and, indirectly, it is misleading It is meaningless because 
under all economic systans, under slavery, serfdom, or capitalism, 
the small farmer “toils ” The word “toiler” is on empty phrase, a 
meaningless declamation, which conceals the confusion of entirely 
different social forms of economy, to the advantage only of the 
bourgeoisie The term “toiler*^ misleads and deceives people, for it 
suggests the absence of toage labour 

Like all bourgeois economists, Mr Hummer evades precisely the 
data on wage labour, although dns la the most impoitant data on 
the question of capitalism in agriculture, and although this data 
IS given, not only in the 1900 census, but also in the very “Bulletin” 
of the 1910 census {Abstract — Farm Crops, by States) which Mr 
Himmer quotes (Footnote to his article on p 49 ) 

That the growth of small farming in the South is precisely the 
growth of commercial farming is confirmed by the nature of the 
principal agricultural product of the South This crop is cotton 
Cereal crops amount tp only 29 S per cent of the total value of all 
crops in the South, hay and fodder crops to 5 1 per cent, and 
cotton to 42 7 per cent From 1870 to 1910 the production of 
wool in the United States doubled, increasing from 162,000,000 
pounds to 321,000,000 pounds, the production of wheat increased 
less than threefold, from 236,000,000 to 635,000,000 bushels, the 
broduotion of corn (maw) also increased leas than threefold, from 
1,094,000,000 to 2,886,000,000 bufllhels, whereas the production of 
cotton trebled, increasing from 4,000,000 to 12,000,000 bales (500 
pounds to the bale) The increase in the production of this primar 
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ily coiTutiercial product has exceeded the increafie in the pioduction 
of less commercial agricultural products Moreover, m the principal 
region of the South, the South Atlantic, there is a fairly considerable 
development of the production of tobacco (12 1 per cent of the 
total value of farm prodbots in Virginia) , vegetables (21 per cent 
of the total value of farm products in Delaware and 23 2 per cent 
in rionda), fruit (21 3 per cant of the total value of farm crops 
in Florida), etc All these crops are of a nature which mdioates 
the intensification of farming, an increase in the scale of farming 
attended by a diimnotion m the area of farms and an increase In 
the employment of wage labour 

Wo mW proceed in a moment to examine m detail the data on 
wage labour, here we merely observe that although the South lags 
behind the other regions in this respect — less wage labour is cm 
ployed there, because of the greater development of the aemi slave 
system of shaie-cropping—nevertheless, even in the South, the en> 
plbyraent of wage labour is increasing 

5 The Capitalist Character of Agriculture 

Usually, the degree of capitalism in agnculture is gauged by 
the size o£ fatras or the number and importance of farms of large 
area We have already examined part of the data on this point, and 
shall examine the rest later, but we must observe that all of it is 
only indireot data, because the area of e farm does not always and 
does not directly indicate that it is really large scale farming that 
IS conducted, nor its capitalist nature 

The data on wage labour is of mcoonparably greater value as 
evidence and proof in this respect The agricultural censuses of 
recent years, such as the Austnan census of 1902 and the German 
census of 1907, which we shall examine in detail elsewhere,^ show 
that the employment of wage labour m modem agriculture, and 
especially in small farming, la much more considerable tlian 'is 
generally believed* Nothing so obviously and categorically refutes 
the philistine fable about “toiler” small farming as these figured do 

' C/ pp 200 and 210 and also the arliclca ^‘Messieurs the 
Roarjceoisie On Toiler* Farming ** and 'The Poaatintry and the Working 
Class, ** in this vnlume* — Ed 


I 
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American statistics contain a vast amount of nialcrial on this 
question j for the questionnaire sent to each fanner contains the 
question whether he has an expenditure on hired labour, and if so, 
how much Unlike European etatislics, such as those of the two 
countries mentioned above> American statisticB do not register the 
number of hired labourers each farmer employed at the time, al 
though this could be very easily ascertamed, and the scientific value 
of such data, in conjunction ivith the data on the total amount 
expended on hired labour, would be very great Worst of all how 
ever, is the worthless manner m which this material is compiled in 
the 1910 census, the general analysis of which is incomparably in 
ferior to that of the 1900 census In the 1910 census all the farms 
are divided according to area, juat as is done in the 1900 census, 
but, unliko the 1900 census, the 1910 census does not divide the 
employment of hired labour according to the same classification 
Thus, we are depnved of the opportunity of comparing the small 
and large area farms according to the number of hired labourers 
they employ The only data available are average figures by states 
and regions, that js, data which lumps together capitalist and non 
capitalist farm*^ 

Later on we shall examine separately the data for 1900, which 
IS better compiled, for tlie present, we will examine the data for 
1910 This data really refers to the years 1899 and 1909 


Region 

l^cT 

1-2? 

||r 

sis 

h|i 

Average expenditure for 
hired Inbour per acre 
Improved land (doIJarJi) 

His 

1909 

1899 

1 

Norlh 

South 

West ; 

55 1 

36 6 

52 5 

+ 70 8 
+ 87 1 
+H9 0 

1 26 

1 07 

3 25 

0 82 

0 69 

2 07 

Total U 8 

45 9 

-j- 82 3I 1 36 

0 66 


From tliese figures it follows without a doubt firstly, that agri 
culture IS itioa^ capitalistic m the North (55 1 per cent of all the 
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farms employing lured labour) , the West comes next (52 5 per cent) , 
and the South is last in this respect (36 6 per cent) And so it 
should be, considering the relation between a populated and mdua 
trial region, a region in the process of colonisation, and a share 
crQpping region Of course, figures giving the percentage of farms 
employing hired labour are more useful for a precise comparison 
between tlie regions than figures showing the amount expended 
on hired labour per acre of improved laud For data of the latter 
kind to bo comparable, the rate of wages paid would have to be 
equal in all regions We have no data on the rates of wages paid in 
agriculture in the United States, but in view of the radically dif 
ferent conditions known to prevail in the various regions, it is 
improbable that wages are the same in all of them 

Thus, in the North and West — the regions in which two thirds 
of the total improved land and two thirds of the total livestock are 
concentrated — more than half the farmers cannot dispense with hired 
labourers In the South, this proportion is smaller only be<iau8e the 
semi feudal (i e , semi slave) system of exploitation in the form of 
share cropping is still powerful in that region There is no douit 
that in Amenca, as m all capitalist countries m the world, the sec 
tion of fanners ivho are most badly off are obliged t6 sell their 
labour power Unfortunately, Amencan statistics provide no data 
whatever on this subject, unlike the German statisUca for 1907, for 
example, m which such figures are compiled and thoroughly ana 
lysed According to the German figures, out of a total of 5,736,082 
owners of agncullural enterprises (the total figure includes even 
the smallest “owners”), the principal occupation of 1,940,867, i e , 
over 30 per cent, is that of hired labourers Of course, the majority 
of these farm labourers and day labourers possessing strips of land 
belong to the very lowest groups of farmers 

Let ua assume that m the United States, where the smallest 
farms (of three acres or lew) are as a rule not registered at all, 
only 10 per cent of the fanners are compelled to sell their labour 
power Even on this basis we find Uiat more than one third of the 
farmers are directly exploited by the landlords and capitalists (24 0 
per cent aa share croppers exploited by the former slave owners in 
a feudal or semi feudal manner, and 10 per cent who ^re exploited 
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bv capitalists, making a total of 34 per cent) Hence, of the total 
number of f aimers only a minority, barely more tlian one fifth, or 
one fourth, neither hire \\orkers, nor hire or go into bondage, them 
selves 

Such IS the actual state of affairs m the land of *‘inodel and 
advanced’^ capitalism in the coimtry “s/here niillions of acres of 
land are distributed free Even heie the notorious “toiler ” non 
capitalist, small faimmg is a myth 

How many hired labomers arc employed in American agncul 
ture^ Is then jiunibei increasing or decreasing in proportion to the 
total number of farmers and the total rural population^ 

Unfortunately, American statistics provide no direct ansuer to 
tlie^e important questions We shall try to find an approximate 
answer 

Firstly, an approximate answer is piovided by the occupational 
<itati8tic9 (Vol IV of the census) The Americans have “made a 
mess’’ of these slalisUcs They have been compiled in ^ucli an official 
routine and absurd way that they contain no information about the 
position a person occupies in the particular trade, i e , they do not 
distinguish between the master, the member of the family working 
on the farm, and the hired worker Instead of giving a precise eco 
nomic classification they were satisfied with the “common,” “or 
dinary” veibal ussge, and senselessly lumped together under the 
one head “farm labouiers” both the members of the farmer’s family 
and the hired labourers As is well knowi, it is not only in Amen 
can statistics that complete chaos reigns on this question 

The 1910 census makes an attempt to brihg some order into 
this chaos, to conect obvious mistakes and to separate, at least partly, 
the hired labourei’s who ^Vork out” from the members of the 
farmer’*^ family, who “woik on the home fann” After a senes of 
calculations, the statisticians alter the total number of persons en 
gaged in agncullure and reduce it by 468,100 (Vol IV, p 27 ) 
Then the number of female hired labourers is estimated at 220,048 
in 1900 and at 337,522 in 1910 (53 per cent increase) The numbei 
of male lured labourers m 1910 was 2,299,444 If we assume that 
the propoition of lined labourers to the total number of rural 
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workers in 1900 was the same as in 1910, the nmnber of male hired 
labourers in 1900 ^snll be 1,798,165 We thus obtain the following 
picture 



1900 

1910 

Per cent 
increase 
1900 to 1910 

Total number of peraona en 
gaged in agriculture 

10 381 765 

12 099 825 

T 16 

Number of farmers 

5 674 875 , 

5 981 522 

-f 5 

Number of hired labourers 

2 018 213 ' 

2 666,966 

h 27 


Thus, the per cent of increase in the number of hired lahourera 
13 more than five times greater than the per cent of increase m the 
number of fanners (27 per cent as against 5 per cent) The pro 
portion of farmers to the total rural population dimmw/ied, whereas 
that of hired workers increased The number of independent farmers 
diminished in proportion to the whole rural population, whereas 
the number of the dependent, the exploited, increased 

In Germany, in 1907, the number of hired workers in agricul 
ture was estimated at 4,500,000 out of a total of 15,000,000 working 
members of families and hired labourers Thus, 30 per cent were 
hired labourers In America, according to the approximate figures 
given above, 2,500,000 out of a total of 12,000,000 persons, i a , 21 
per cent, were lured labourers Possibly, the availability of unoc 
cupied land, distributed gratis, and the very large percentage of 
share-croppers, reduced the percentage of hired labourers in 
America 

Secondly, an approximate answer may be provided by the 
figures of the amount expondad on hired labour m 1899 and 1909 
In the period between these two dates, the number of wage work 
ers in mdustr> increased from 4,700,000 to 6,600,000, i c , by 40 
per cent, and the total amount paid m wages to these woikers 
increased from $2,008,000,000 to $3,427,000,000, i e , by 70 per 
cent (It should not be f(51rgotten that the rise in the cost cf livipg 
nullified this nominal increase in wages ) 

Judging from these figures )vc may assume that an increase of 
per cent in the total expenditure on hired labour in agriculture 
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corresponds to an approximate increase of 46 per cent m the num 
her of hired workers By making e similar assumption for the three 
principal regions we shall get the following picture 


Peh Cknt Increase 1900 to 1910 


Region 

Total rural 
population 

Total nuni \ 
her of 
ffttina 1 

Hired 

labourers 

Noilh 

3 9 

fl 6 

40 

boulh 

14 8 

18 2 

50 

West 

49 7 

53 7 

66 

Total V 6 

11 2 

10 9 

48 


These figures, too, show that the increase m the number of 
farmers for the country as a whole lags behind the increase in tlie 
rural population, while the increase in the number of hired labour 
era exceeds that of the rural population In other words, the pro 
portion of independent farmers is declining, while the proportion 
of dependent persons is increasing 

We will observe that the enormous difference between the 
increase in the number of hired labourers according to the first 
computation ( + 27 per cent) aAd according to the second ( + 46 
per cent) la quit© posaible, for ui the first instance only pro fa 
sional hared labo^irers wore taken into account, whereas m the 
second every case of employment of hired labourers was taken into 
account The casual employment of labourers is of great import 
ance in agnculture, and therefore we must make it the rule never 
to be satisfied with merely determining the number of hired labour 
ers, permanent or temporary, we must as far as possible determine 
also the total amount expended on hired labour 

At all ©vents, both computations show without a doubt the 
growth of capitalism in Unit^ States agriculture and an iricrtast 
in the employment of hired labour which exceeds the increase in 
the rural population and m the number of farmers 
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6 Regions of Most Intensive Farming 
Having examiTied the general data on wage labour aa the most 
direct index of capitalism m agriculture, we can now proceed to 
examine in greater detail the specific forms capitalism assumes in 
each branch of national economy 

We have studied one region where the average size of farms is 
diminidiing, viz ^ the South, where this process indicates the transi 
tion from sia\e owning latifundia to small commercial agriculture 
There another region where the average size of the farm has 
(Eimnished, viz , part of the Nortli New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States The following are the figures for these regions 


\\ERAGi: Area of Farms (Improved Land) 
(acres) 


Year 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 
Statu 

1650 

66 5 

70 8 

1860 

66 4 

70 3 

1870 

66 4 

69 2 

1880 

6S 4 

68 0 

1890 

56 5 

67 4 

1900 : 

42 4 

63 4 

1910 

38 4 

62 6 


The average aize of farms in New England is smaller than in 
any other region of the United States In two regions of the South 
the average per f^rm is from 42 to 43 acres, in the third, the West 
South Cential Division, where colonisation is still going on, the 
average per farm is 61 8 acres, that is, almost the same as in the 
Middle Atlantic Slates It was the dimmuUon m the average size 
of farms in New England and the Middle Atlantic States, the 
regions of older culture and of higher economic development” 
(p (30 m Mr HimmeFa book), where colonisation has ceased, that 
led this author, as well as many other bourgeois economists, to draw 
the conclusion that ‘‘capitalist agriculture la disintegrating,” that 
‘‘production is breaking up mto small units,” and that “there is 
not a region where the process of colonisation has already cessed 
and where the disintegration of large scale capitalist agnculture 
and its displacement by toiler farming are not proceeding ” 
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Mr Hniuner arrived at concJusiona which are diametricaHy 
opposite to the truth because he forgot a ‘ 4 nfle,*’ namely, the 
process of intenaifioation of farming* Thi’^ seems incrtdible, but it 
18 a fact And since many bourgeois cconomisU, nearly all, also 
manage to forget to take this “trifle’’ into account when discussing 
small and large scale production in agriculture, although * theo 
retically” they all ‘‘know” perfectly well and admit that a process 
of intensification of agriculture is tahng place, we must deal with 
tins problem in detail This precaeely is one of the principal i,auses 
of all the misadventures that befall the bourgeois economists (m 
eluding the Narodniki and opportunists) on the question of small, 
“toiler” farming They forget the “trifle” that because of the tech 
nical pecuhanties of agnculture the process of intensification fre 
quently leads to an increase in the sco/e of farming, to increased 
production and capitalism, while the average area of improved 
land diminishes 

Let us see, first of all, whether there are any fundamental dif 
feronees in the technique of agnculture, Us general character and 
its intensification in New England and the Middle Atlantic States, 
on the one hand, and the rest of the North and the other regions of 
the coointry, on the other 

The differences in the agnculture of these regions are illustrated 
by the following figures 

PaR CENr OF Crop to Tot4i. Vaiub of F.4rm Products ( 1910 ) 
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cas«5 an inaignificant part (7 6 per cent), while the special “com 
merciaV’ crops (, vegetables, fruits, etc ) account for a larger part 
of the total value of all products than the grain crop®. Extensive 
farming has given way to intensive farming The sowing of grass is 
assunung increasing dimensions In New t>ngland, out of 3,800,000 
acrea imder hey and fodder, 3,300,000 acres were under cul 
tivated grasses In the Middle Atlantic States the corresponding 
figures are 8,500 000 and 7,900,000 acres respectively Jn the Weat 
North Central States, on the other hand (the region of colo 
nisation and e^ensive farming), out of 27,400,000 acres yielding 
hay and grass, 14,500,(K5Q acrea, i e , over one h^If, were “naturar^ 
grass land, etc 


The yield in the “intensive’^ states la considerably higher 



yield per aero (bushels) 

Rcftton 

Corn 

Wheat 


1909 

1899 

1909 

1899 

New England 

Middle Atlantio 

45 2 

32 2 



18 0 

14 9 

Last North Central 

West North Central 

S8 6 ' 
27 7 

?8 3 

31 4 

17 Z 

14 8 

12 9 

12 2 


The same thing is observed in the case of commercial livestock 
farming and dairy farming, which are particularly highly devel 
uped in these regions 


Region 

Average num , 
bet dairy coW« 
_ per farm | 

Average milk output 
per cow (gallons) 

1909 

1909 1899 

New England 5 8 476 548 

Middle Atlantic 6 1 490 514 

East North Central 

West North Central 

H 

415 48f ’ 

1 325 J 371 

The South (3 geographical 
divisions) 1 

Tlie Welt (2 geographical 
dhislona) j 

1 1 93 1 232 286 290 J95 

4 7 5 1 ' 339 475 334,470 


Unlt<jd States (average; ^ 3 8 | 362 | 424 

F rom this tpble u can be seen that there is considerably more 
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large scale dairv fanning in the “intensive** stales than m all other 
states Those regions of the country that have the smallest farms — 
in acreage of improved land — are regions of the largest^eXe dairy 
farming This fact la of immense importance, for, as is well known, 
dairy farming develops most rapidly m suburban localities and in 
very highly industrialised countnes or distncts The statistics of 
Denmark, Germany and Switzerland, which we consider elsewhere,^ 
also reveal the growing concentralion of livestock for dairy farming 
As we have seen, in the “intensive” states hay and fodder ac 


count for a considerably larger share of the total value of products 
than cereals And even so, livestock farming is developing here 
largely on the basis of jturchased judder The following are the 


Region 

IneJome from 
sale of fodder 

Expenditure for 

1 purchase of 

1 fodder 

1 

Excess of income 
over expend i 
lure (4-) or 

1 vice versa (— ) 

New England 

Middle Adamic 

+ 43 
+ 21 6 

— 34. 6 

— 54 7 

— SO 3 

— 33 1 

Faat North Central 

' +195 6 

' , — 40 6 1 

1 +155 0 

) no 0 


west I'Nuriu v-cjina* ^ ^ ^ , 

The extensive farming stales of the North sell fodder Tlic in 
tensive farming states purchase fodder Obviously, the purchase 
of fodder permits of large scale farming of o highly capitalize 
nature on a small area of land 

Let us compare the two intensive regions of the North-New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States— with the most extensive 


O' 

Region 

i 

Improved 
land (mil 
lion acres) 

Value of 

Hvestoch 

(million 

1 dollars) 

Income from 
sale of fod 
der (million 
dollars) 

Expenditures 
for purchase 
of fodder 
(million, 
dollars) 

New England and 

i 

36 6 

1 j 

1 

26 

89 

Middle Atlantic 

447 

West North Cen 
tral 

{ 

164 3 

! 

1 552 

174 

76 


I For DennH^ 
volume — Ed 


and Germany cf pp 185 B9 and 155*63 in 




f 
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We see tliat in the intensive farming states there js more Uve 
stock per acre of improved land (447 36— ftl2 per acre) tlian in the 
extensive farming states (1,552 164 — $9) Moie capital in the form 
of livestock IB invested per unit of improved land The general 
turnover in the trade in fodder (purchase and sale) is also very 
much larger per unit of land m the intensive fanning state® (26 
+ 89 ==$115,000,000 on 36,000 000 acresl than in the extensive 
fanning states (174 + 76 =$250,000,000 on 164,000,000 acres) 
Clearly, agriculture bears more of a commercial character in the 
intensive farming states than m the extensive fanning states 
Figures shoiving expenditure on ferbhsers and the cost of im 
plements and machinery servo as the most precise statistical exprea 
6ion of 4he degree of intensification of farming These figures are 
as follows 


Region 

Per cent farms report 
mg eipenditurcs for 

fertiliser 

2 i 

1 k 

« 1 ? 

' 2 £ 1 

S M O 

^ 

1 <1 w 

Avtrago cxucndUurcs 
for ferlUlser per 
etre of Improved 
land (dollara) 

^vcrajfo 
&v ca im 
proved land 
per tarn 
(acres) 


1909 

1899 

1909 

The ^orf/l 

New England | 

60 9 

1 

82 

' 1 30 

0 53 

1 38 4 

Middle Atlamlc | 

57 X 

6a 

1 0 62 

0 37 

1 62 6 

East North Central 

19 6 

37 



79 2 

Wo«f North Central 

2 I 

41 



148 0 

The Saufh 






South Atlantic 

69 2 

77 

^B^^B 


43 6 

East South Central 

33 B 

37 

i^BtvtfB 

0 13 

42 2 

Vest South Central 

6 4 

53 

0 06 

0 03 

61 a 

1 he West 






Mountain 

1 3 

’ 67 

0 01 

1 0 01 

86 a 

Pacific 

6 4 

1 189 

0 10 


116 1 

United States 

28 7 

63 

0 24 

0 13 

75 2 


I^ere the difference between the extensive farming legions of the 
North — where an Insignificant percentage of farms purchase fertih 
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eers (from 2 to 19 per cent) and an insignificant expenditure is made 
(m feitili^ra per acre of improved land (from one cent to nine 
cents) — on the one hand, and the intensive farming states — 
where the ynajorUy of farms (57 to 60 per cent) purchase fertilisers 
and where tlie expenditure on the latter amounts to a considerable 
sum — on the other, la very marked 

Tor instance, in New England this expenditure amounts to 
Si 30 per acre — the highest for all regions (here again we see that 
(farms of the smallest acreage have the highest expenditure on 
fertihsaml ) and exceeds the figure fop: one of the regions of the 
South (South Atlantic) It should be noted tliat in the South 
cotton grouing, in which, we know, the labour of the Negro 
share croppei is most largely employed, requires particularly large 
quantities of artificial iertihsers 

In the Pacific States we find a very low jiercentage of farms 
which use fertilisers (6 4 per cent), but the highest average expen 
diture on fertilisers per farm jS189), taking into account, of course, 
only those farms that use fertilisers Here we have another example 
of the defvelopment of large scale and capitalist agriculture with a 
simultaneous dimifiution in the area of farms In two out of the 
three Pacific States — Washington and Oregon — the use of ferti 
lisers is generally very insignificant, amounting to only one cent 
per acre. Only in the third state, California, is this figure compa 
rahvely high 8 cents m 1899 and 19 cents in 1909 In this state 
fruit growing is of particular importance, it is developmg very 
rapidl} in purely capitalist forms In 1909 fruit accounted for 33 1 
per cent of the total value of all products, as against 18 3 per cent 
for cereals, and 27 6 per cent for hay and fodder The typical frmt 
growing farm has an acreage below the average, although it uses 
fertilisers and hired labour to an extent much above the average 
We shall have another occasion to deal with these relationships, 
which are tvpical of capitalist countnes with intensive fanning, 
and which are most ignored bv statisticians and econondata 

But let UB return to the “intensive’* states of the North In New 
Eli gland, not only is expenditure on fertilisers higher than in any 
other region ($130 per acre), although the average area of farm 
is lowest (38 4 acres) , but the rate of increase of expenditure on 
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artificial fertilisers is more rapid than m other regions Durmg 
the ten years from 1899 to 1909 this expenditure mcroafied from 
53 pcents to $1 30 pci acre, i e , an increase of 150 per cent Con 
*equently, the intensification of farming, its technical progress, the 
improvement of crops, are proceeding very rapidly To give a 
clearer idea of the significance of this fact, we shall compare the 
most intensive region of the North, New England, with the most 
extensive region, West North Central In the latter region (almost 
no artificial fertilisers are used (2 1 per cent of the farms and 
one cent expenditure per acre) , here the average area of farms is 
larger than in any other region in America (148 0 acres) and ib 
constantly increasing Usually, this region is taken— and Mr Him 
mer takes it~-as a model of capitalism in United States agncul 
ture This common opinion is a wrong one^ as we will show in 
detail later It is based' on the confusion of the crude, primitive 
form of extensive farming with the technically progressive form of 
intensive farmang In the Weal North Cesntral region the area of 
farms is almost four times as large as m New England (148 acies 
as against 38 4 acres), whereas the expenditure on fertilisers, taking 
the average per farm usmg fertilisers, is only half that in New 
England ($41 as against $82) 

Hence, in conditions of real life, there are cases where an 
enormous dimmiUion m farm area is accompanied by an enormous 
in expenditure on fertilisers, with the result that “small” 
production according to area of famis~that is, if we continue, m 
a routine way, to regard it as small— turns out to be “large-scale” 
production as far as the amount of capital invested in the land 
IS concerned These cases are not unique, they aie typical for every 
country where extensive farming is being replaced by intensive farm 
ing This applies to all capitalist countries, and the ignoring of this 
typical, material and fundamental feature of agriculture gives rise 
to the mistakes commonly committed by the worshippers of small 
farming, wfio judge only by the area of farms 

7 Machinery and Wage hmovn m Agriculture 

Let ua take another form of capital invcetment in land, which 
differs technically from that considered above, namely, the use of 
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implements and machinery All European agncuUural alatifltics 
show convincingly that the larger the area pf farms the greater la the 
proportion of farms using machinery of all types, and the greater 
13 the amount of machinery thus uaed The supenonty of large 
scale farming in this very important respect has been fully estab 
lished Amenoan atatiatica are aomewhat peculiar on this point too 
Implements and agricultural machinery are not classified separate 
ly, only their total value U estimated Data of this sort may, of 
course, be less precise jn each individual case, but taken as a 
vrhole it enables us to make certain comparisons between the re 
gions and groups of farms which would be impossible with differ 
ent data 

The following are the figures on agricultural implements and 
machinery by regions 


Yalul of Iwflemsnts awo Machine 1909 
(dollars) 


Region 

Average per 
farm 

Average per acre of 
farm land 

North 



New England 

269 

2 58 

Middle Atlantic 

358 

3 88 

Eaat North Central 

239 

2 2B 

West North Central 

332 

1 59 

South (3 divisions) 

72 88 127 

0 71 0 92 0 95 

West (2 divisions) 

269 350 

0 83 1 29 

United States 

199 

1 44 


The formerly slave owning South, the share-cropping region, 
occupies last place m regard to use of machinery Here the value 
of wnplements and machinery per aero of land 13 one third, one 
fourth and even one fifth — in the respective (regions — of that in 
the intensive states of th(f North, The latter states opeupy first 
place among all other stales, and, m particular, are far in advance 
of the most agricultural region, the granary of Amenca, the West 
North Central States, which superficial observers often still regard 
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os the model region in respect to the use of machinery and capitalist 
development of agriculture 

We shall ohaerve that the method employed by American sta 
tistlciana of estimating the value of machinery, land, livestock and 
farm buildings per acre of the total farm land and not per acre of 
unproved land causes the superiority of the ‘^'intensive'’ states of 
the North to appear less marked ^ and in general, this cannot be 
regarded as a correct method The difference among the regions 
with regard to percentage of improved land is very great in the 
West this percentage la as low as 26 7 per cent of the total farm 
land iH the Mountain States, whereas in the North it reaches 75 4 
I>er cent in the East North Central States For economic statistics 
U 18 undoubtedly more important to take into account improved 
land and not the total acreage In New England, the area of im 
proved farm land, as well as its percentage of the total, has dinun 
ished considerably, especially since 1880, probably as a result of 
the competition of the free lands of the West (t e , free from the 
obligation to pay ground rent, tribute to Messieurs the landlords) 
In this region, however, the use of machinery is particularly high 
ly (developed, and the value of machinery per acre orf improved 
land LB particularly high In 1910 it amounted to $7 per acre, while 
in the Middle Atlantic States it amounted to about $5 50 per acre, 
and in the other regions to no more than $2 to $3 per acre 

The region having the smallest larma according to area again 
proves to be tlie region of the largest investment of capital in the 
land in the form uf machinery 

If we compare one of the ‘^ntensive’^ regionc of the North — 
the Middle Atlantic States — ^with the most extensive region of the 
North — the West North Central States-— shall find that, in re 
spect to area of improved land per farm, farming in the first region 
IS more than twice as **smcUP* as m the second region (62 6 acres 
as against 148 acres), but m respect to the value of machinery 
employed, the first region surpasses the second region- — $358 per 
farm as agam*?t $332 The small farms turn out to be larger in 
respect to the value of the machinery employed 

We ahll have to compare the data on intensive farming with 
the data on the employment of hired labour In section 5 we quoted 
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this data in an abbreviated form Now we must examine it in 
greater detail, according to regions 

Employment of Hired Labour Per Farm and Pir Acre of Improved Land 
BY Regions in 1899 1909 


Region 

^ 2> 
o a""* 

2§li 

lliii 

AvefflHe expend! 
luve (or hired 
labour ptr ncrc 
Improved land 

a g>S 

a 

1909 j 

1899 

North 



1 



New England 

! 66 0 

277 

4 76 1 

2 55 

+ 86 

Middle Atlantic 

1 65 8 

253 

2 60 

I 64 

+62 

Eaat North Centra! I 

52 7 

199 

1 33 

0 78 

+71 

West North Central | 

51 0 

240 

0 83 

0 56 

+ 48 

South 






South Atlantic 

42 0 

142 

1 37 

0 80 

+71 

East South Central 

31 6 

107 

0 80 

0 49 

+63 

West boulh Central 

35 6 

178 

1 03 

0 75 

+ 37 

West 






Mountain 

46 8 

547 

2 95 

2 42 

+22 

Pacific 

58 0 

694 

3 47 

1 92 

+ 00 

United Statea 

45 9 

223 

1 36 

0 86 

+58 


We see from this table, firstly, that in the intensive states of the 
North capitalism m agriculture is absolutely and in all respects 
more highlv developed than in the extensive states, secondly, 
that capital>sm is developing more rapidly in the intensive stales 
than in the extensive states, thirdly, that the region in which the 
smallest farms are situated — New England — occupies first place 
among all the regions of the country both in regaid to the degree 
of dc\elopment of capitalism lu agriculture and iii regard to its 
rate of development The increase in expenditure on hired labour 
per acre of improved land in thi? state amounts to 86 per cent, 
the Pacific States come second in this reaped Among the Pacific 
States, California is most outstanding in this respect, as we have 
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already mentioned, m that state ’ capitalist fruit farming 

13 growing rapjdl) 

Usually the West North Central States are regarded as the 
“model” capitalist region of American agriculture, because in these 
slates the largest farms are to be found (an average of 148 acres 
per farm in 1910, taking into account improved land only), and be- 
cause since 1850 the area of farms has been increasing more rap 
idly and more steadily there than m the rest of the country We 
can see now that this opinion is profoundly mistaken The extent 
to which hired labour is employed! is certainly the best and most 
direct index of the development of capitalism And this index ohows 
tliat the “granary” of America, the region of the famous ^‘wheat 
factories,” which attract so much attention, is less capitalistically 
developed than the industrial and intensive fanning region, where 
agricultural progress is manifested not in an increase m the area 
of improved land, but in an increase m the capital invested in the 
land, simultaneously with a diminution m the area of improved 
land 

One can easily imagine how rapidly the cultivation of ‘‘black 
soil,” or unploughed viigin soil m general, can expand if machinery 
13 employed, notinthstandxng the comparatively small increase in 
the employment of hired labour In the West North Central States 
the expenditure on hired labour per acre of improved land 
amotnited to 56 cents m 1899 and 83 cents in 1909, on increase of 
only 48 per cent In New England, where the area of improved 
l&n4 ifl diminishing and not increasing where the average area of 
farms is also diminishing and not increasing, the expenditure on 
hired labour^was not only much higher in 1899 ($2 55 per acre) 
and 1909 ($476), but increased during this period at a much 
more rapid rate (86 per cent) 

The average farm in New England is one fonrth the area of that 
m the West North Central States (384 acres as against 148 acres) , 
whereas the Average expenditure on hired labour is greater $277 
per farm as against $240 Hence, a diminution in the area of fanms 
in such cases means an increase in the amount of capital applied 
to agriculture, the enhancement of its capitalist character the 
growth of capitalism and capitalist production 
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While the Weet North Central States, Which conlam S4 ^ per 
cent of the total area of impioved land in the United States, ore 
the most typical region of “extensive” capitalist farming, the Mowi 
t(nn States serve as an example of similar extensive farming under 
conditions of the most rapid colonisation The percentage of farms 
employing hired labour is smaller in these states than ip the West 
North Central Stales, but the average expenditure on hired labour 
is much higher The rile of increase in the employment of hired 
labour, however, is much slower here than in any other region of 
the United States the total increase amounting to only 22 pei 
cent Probably, farming developed in this way owing to the fol 
lowing circumstances In this i;egion colonisation and the distri 
butlon of homesteads proceeded at an extraordinarily rapid rate 
The area of improved land increased more than in any other re 
gion 89 per cent increase from 1900 to 1910 The sotllera, the 
owners of the homesteads, naturally employed little hired labour, 
at least during their early period of farming On the other hand, 
hired labour must be employed on an extensive scale iSrstly by 
certain of the latifundia, which are very numerous in this region 
as in the West generally, secondly by farms cultivating special and 
highly capitalist crops For example, in some slates of this region 
fimt comprises a very high percentage of the total value of prod 
ucls (Arizona — 6 per cent, Colorado — 10 per cent), as also do 
vegetables (Colorado — 11 9 per cent, Nevada — 11 2 per cent) , elc 
In summing up we must say that Mr Hinimcr’s assertion that 
“there is not a region, m which the process of colonisation has ceas 
ed, where the disintegration of large scale capitalist agriculture 
and its displacement by toiler farming are not proceeding” is a 
mockery of the truth, diamel neatly opposed to the truth In the 
region of New England, where there is no colonisation, where the 
farme are smaller than elsewhere, and where farming la most inten 
give, capitalism in agriculture is most highly developed and is 
developing most rapidly This conclusion is most essential and 
fundamental for die purpose of understanding the process of 
development of capitalism m agnculture in general, for the inten 
ffification of farming and the diminution an the average area of 
form land connected* with it is net a casual local temporary phe 
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nomenon, it is common to all cmlised countnes The endless 
inistakes committed by all and sundry bourgeois economists m 
connection with the data on the evolution of agriculture in Great 
Britain, Denmark and Germany, for example, are explained by the 
fact that this common phenomenon is not sufficiently known, under 
stood, assimilated, and pondered over 

8 Elimination of Small Farms b\ Lvrge Scale Farms 
Area of Improved Land 

We have examined the principal forms the process of develop 
ment of capitalism in agnculture asaumes, and we have found that 
ihc) are extremely varied The disintegration of the slave owning 
latifundia m the South the growth of large-scale extensive farming 
in the extensiYe part of the North, the most rapid development of 
capitalism and at the same tune the smallest avexage area of farms 
m the intensive part of the North — such are the most important of 
these forms The facts clearly show that in some cases an mcrea^ 
m the area of farms, and m other coses an increase in tlieir number, 
indicate the growth of capitalism In view of these circumstances 
general statistics for the whole country on the average area of 
farms tell us nothing 

How should the various peculiar local and agncultural features 
beflumtned up? The data on hired labour indicated how this should 
be dene The ineteasmg ^ployment of hired labour a ooimou 
process running through all the peculiar features But in the 
great majority of civilised countnes agricultural statistics pay 
willing and unwilling tribute to the prevaalmg bourgeois views 
and prejudices, they utterly fail to give systeanatic information 
about hired labour, or began to give it only* recently (the German 
agncultural cOnsus of 1907), so that no comparison can be made 
with the past As we shall show in detail in the proper place, from 
1900 to 1910 the compilation and analysis of data on hired labour 
in American statistics have greatly deteriorated 

The customary and most widespread method of summing up 
returns in America, and in the majority of other countnes, ts to 
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tompaie small and large farms on the basis of area Wc shall now 
proceed to examine this data 

In classifying fanns according to area American statistics lake 
into account the total area* and not only the area of (improved 
land The latter, of course, would have been a more correct method 
and it IS the method adopted b) German Blatiatica No sensible 
reason la given for the method adopted m the United States of 
classifying farms in the 1910 census into seven groups up to 20 
acres, 20 to 49 acres, 50 to 99, 100 to 174, 175 to 499, 500 to 999, 
and 1,000 and over Evidently, the principal reason is statistical 
routine We shall call the groups consisting of farms of lOO to 174 
acres medium farms, because they include mostly homesteads (the 
official 8120 of a homestead being 160 acres), and because, for the 
moat part, it is precisely this sust of holding that secures the great 
est ^ount of ‘‘independence’* for the farmer with the mmimuin 
employment of hired labour The groups consisting of farms ex 
ceedmg 174 acres wo shall call big, or capitalist, farms, since, as 
a general rule, no farming is done on these farms without the cm 
ployment of hired labour Farms of 1,000 acres and over- — of which 
three-fifths in the Ivortli, rune tenths in the South and two thirds 
m the West consist of uncultivated land — we shall call latvfundia 
Farms of less than 100 acres we shall call small farms The fact 
that m the three groups m this category the ntimber of farmers 
owning no horses represents 51 per cent, 43 per cent and 23 per 
cent respectively, counting from the lowest to the highest, enables us 
to judge, to some extent, what their economic independence 
amounts to It goes without sapng that the above description should 
not be taken as absolute, and should not be applied without special 
analysis to every region, or even to every separate locality in which 
certain special conditions prevail 

We cannot give complete data for all these seven groups in 
eVerv mam division of the United States, for this ivould overburden 
the text with an enormous amount of statastics We shall therefore 
confine ourselves to briefly mdicaling the most important differences 
between the North, the South and the West, and shall give complete 
data only for the United States as a whole We will remind the 
reader that the North contains thiee fifths of the total improved 
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land (60 6 per cent)^ the South less than one third (31 5 pei cent) , 
and the West less than one twelfth (7 9 per cent) 

The -most striking difference bctvrcen the three principal regions 
la ^at the smallest number of latifimdia are to be found in the 
capitalist North, but their number, then total area and their area 
of improved land are increosmg In 1910, 0 5 per cent of the farms 
in the North were of an area of 1,000 acres and over These ac 
counted for 6 9 per cent of the total land and 4 1 per cent of the 
total improved land In the South, the proportion of such farms 
was 0 7 per cent, accounting for 23 9 per cent of the total land 
and 4 8 per cent of the total improved land In the West, the pro 
portion of these farms la 3 9 pel cent, accounting for 48 3 per cent 
of the total land and 32 3 per cent of the total improved land This 
la a familiar picture slave owning latifundia in the South, and still 
more extensive latifimdia in the West, the latter being partly the 
basis of very extensive livestock farming and partly regions seized 
by ‘^settlers”, spaces of reserve land which are resold or (less 
frequently) leased to the actual tillera of the soil who are cultivating 
Ihe *Tar West 

' The example of America clearly shows how careful one must 
be not to confuse Uie latifundia with large scale capitalist farming, 
how frequently the latifundia are merely a survival of pre capitalist 
relations — slave-omiing, feudal or palriarohal tn the Souih and 
in the West, the latifundia ar© undergoing a process of disintegra 
tion In the North, the total area of farm land inci eased by 
30,700,000 acres, of this total, 2,300,000 are latifundia, while 
large-scale oapitaUst farms (ranging fr^m 175 to 999 acres) ac 
counted for 22,000,000 acres In the South, the total area of farm 
land diminished by 7,500,000 acres The total area of latifundia 
form land diminished by 31,800,000 acres On the other hand, the 
total area of the small farms increased by 13,000,000 acres, and that 
of the medium farms by 5,000,000 acres In the West, the total area 
of farm land increased by 17,000,000 acres, that of latifupdia farm 
land dirtnmshed by 1,200,000 acres, the total area of small farms 
increased by 2,000,000 acres, that of medium farms increased by 
5,000,000 acres, and that of Aug farms increased by 11,000,000 acres 
The total area of improved latifundia land increased lu all three 
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regions consideriibly m the North ( + 3,700,000 acres, or +47 
per cent), \erv slightly m the South ( + 300,000 acres, or +5^1 
per cent), and to a larger degree in the West (+2,800,000 acres, 
or + 29 6 per cent) But iii the North the laigc&t increase mini 
proved land occurred m farms (175 to 999 acres), in the SoiiUi 
in the sntaH and mzdmm faraia, and the West in the big and 
medium farms The result is that in the North tlio proporlion of 
improved land is increasing in the big fanns while m the South 
and West it is iiicreasmg in the small farms and partly in ‘he 
medium farms This description fully corresponds to what we 
know about the different conditions prevailing in these regions 
In the Soutli, small commercial farming is growing at the expense 
of the slave-owning latifundia, which are becoming disintegrated, 
in the West tht process is taking place, with a slouer dism 
tegration of the larger not slave owning but extensive livestock 
farms and ^^squaltei” latifundia Moreover, with regard to the 
Pacific States of the West, the American statisticians say 

The rapid development of smell fruit and other fami<i on the Pai ifrr 
Coast 18 at least parll) a lesult of the irrigation works which were loii 
slructed in recent years This has resulted in an Increase in the number of 
small farms with an acreage of less than 50 acres in the Pacific States (P 
26-^ Vol V i 

In the North there are ncithei slave owning noi “piimilne 
btifundia, theie is no disintegration of latifundia, no increase of 
small farms at the expense of big farms 

Taking the United States as a whole, the process may be do 
picted as follows 


Group 

Null b r oI funns 
Ohoiisand^) 

Pii cinl of tolul 
farms 

4i 

Si ^ 

1900 

1910 

1900 

1910 

Under 20 aorca 

1 674 

839 

11 7 

13 2 

'-{*’1 5 

20 to 49 

1 258 

1 415 

21 9 

22 2 

4 0 3 

50 to 99 

1 366 

1 438 

23 8 

22 6 

— 1 2 

100 to 174 

1 422 

1 516 

24 8 

23 8 

^1 0 

175 to 499 

86B 

978 

15 1 

15 4 

4-0 3 

600 to 999 

103 

125 

1 8 

2 0 

+ 0 2 

1000 acrea and over 


50 

0 8 

0 8 

— 

Total 

_ 

') 738 

6 361 

100 0 

100 0 

— 


IS 
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Thua» the number of labfundm in proportion to the total num 
her of farms reraaina unchanged The change in the relation bet^veen 
the other groups is marked by the oui of the medinm groups 

and an increase in the extreme groups The medium group (100 
to 174 acres) and the group of small farms which is closest to it 
are losing ground The largest increase occurred jn the smallest and 
small farm groups, and also in the big capitalist farm group 
(175 to 999 acres) 

Let us now examine the total area of farm land 


Croup 

ToUl area of fartn 
land (thousand 

1 acres) 

Per cent of total 
farm land 

£3! 

1 1908 1 

1910 I 

1900 

1910 

Under iO acres 

7,181 

8 794 

0 9 

1 

' 1 0 

+0 1 

20 to 19 

41 536 

46 378 

5 0 

5 2 

-^0 2 

50 10 99 

98,592 

103 121 

11 8 

11 7 

-0 1 

100 to 174 

192.680 

205 481 

23 0 

23 4 

+0 4 

175 to 499 „ 

232,955 

265 289 

27 8 

30 2 

+2 4 

500 to 999 

* 67,864 

83 653 

8 1 

9 5 1 

+ 1 4 

lOOO acres and over 

j 197,784 

167 ,082 

23 6 

19 0 ' 

—4 6 

■ 

Total ’ 

> 838 592| 

878,798 

100 0 

1 100 0 

— 


Here we see, first of all, u very considerable reduction an the 
proportion of Utvfundia land We will remind the reader that there 
was au absolute diminution only in the South and West, whe^e the 
proportion of uncultivated ktifundia land in 1910 was 91 5 per 
cent and 77 1 per cent, respectively An insignificant reduction in 
the total area of fami land is observed among the highest of the 
small groups ( — 0 1 per cent in the group of 50 to 99 acres) The 
largest increase took place in the big capitalist farm groups^ 175 
to 499 actea end 500 to 999 acres The increase in the proportion 
of the total farm land of the groups of smallest farms is compara 
lively Blight The group of medium farms (100 to 174 acres) re 
maltied almost stationary (-|-04 per cent) 

Let us now examine the data on the area of improved land 
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Group 

Area of Improved 
farm land 
(Ihouiand atrefc) 

Per cent of total 
Improved farm 
land 

u 

o 

111 

1900 

1910 

1900 

1910 

Under 20 acres 

6 440 

7 992 

1 6 

1 7 

1+0 1 

20 to 49 

33 001 

36 596 

8 0 

7 6 

^0 4 

50 to 99 

67 345 

71 155 

16 2 

14 9 

—1 3 

100 to 174 

118 391 

128 854 

28 6 

26 9 

-1 7 

175 to 499 , 

135 530 

161 775 

32 7 

33 8 

+ 1 1 

500 to 999 

29 474 

40 817 

7 1 

8 5 

+ 1 4 

1000 acreg and over 

24 817 

31 263 

5 9 

6 5 

+ 0 6 

Total 

414 498 

478 452 

1 100 0 

1 100 0 

— 


The scale oj farming x» uidicaled with a ceriam degree of 
accuracy — but \vith a number of exceptions, of which vre have 
spoken and will speak again — only by the area of unproved land 
and not by the total area of land In this respect too we see that 
the percentage of latifundia land, which diminished considerably 
m relation to the total land area, has mcreaaed in rekuon to the 
area of improved land All the capitalist groups have increased, 
and the 500 to 999 acres group has increased most of all The 
greatest reduction occurred in the medium^ group ( — 1 7 per cent) , 
followed by all the small farm groups, except the smallest, up to 
20 acres, which slightly increased (+01 per cent) 

Running ahead somewhat, we will observe that the smallest 
farm group fup to 20 acres) includes the farms with an area up to 
three acres, and that American statistics do not register all these 
farms, bnt only those whose annual production amoimta to not less 
than $250 For this reason, these smallest farms (up to three acres) 
have a higher rate of production and are of a more highly developed 
oapdtalist diaracter than the adjacent group of farms of larger area 
In order to illuetrate this point we give below the data for 1900 
Unfortunately, the corresponding daia for 1910 la not available 
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\VKnACB PKR Farm 


Group 

IL 

III 

3 

o 

zu 

'•all 

L 

'e 

1-3 1| 
Sfili 

ml 

■liii 

t>53. 

Under 3 aorea ' 

1 7 

592 

77 

53 

857 

3 to 10 

5 6 

203 

18 

42 

101 

10 to 20 i 

12 6 

236 1 

]6 

41 

116 

20 to SO 

1 

26 2 

324 

18 

54 

172 


To eay nothing of farms under three acres, even the farms of 
three to ten acres prove, in certain respects, to be ^Marger” (expend 
iture on hired labour, value of implements and machinery), than 
the farms of ten to twenty acres ^ Thus, we have every reason to 
assume that the increase in the percentage of improved land in 
farms up to 20 acrea as du^ to the highly developed capitalist 
character of the very small (in area) farms 

On the whole, concerning the data on the distribution of im 
proved laud among email mi big farms m 1900 and 1910 over 
the whole of the United States, we can draw the following abso- 
lutely definite conclusion, about which there can be no doubt the 
large farrr^ are becommg stronger^ while the medium and small 
jarms are becoming weaker Hence, in so far as the statistics on 
the groups of farms according to area enable us to judge of the 
Capitalist or non capitalist character of agriculture, the United 
States during the Isst decade has shown as a general rule the 
growth of big capitalist farms and the elimination of small farms 

‘ For 1900 wo havd dafa on the nmidier of farms having a high income 
(that is, of farraa with a total value of products amounting to over |2,500), 
divided Ip to groups according to area Here are die figures of fanna having 
an area up to 3 acres, the proportion of high income farms was 5 2 per cent 
of farms with areaa from 8 to 10 acres, 06 per cent from 10 to 20 atroa 
04 per oenir from 20 to 50 acres, 0 3 per contj froon 50 to KX) acres, 0 6 
per cent, from lOO to 175 acres, 14 p^r cent, from 175 to 260 acres, 5 2 
cent, from 260 to 500 acres, 127 per cent, from 500 to 1,000 acres, 
per cent, 1,000 aerei and over, 39^ pet cent Thui, Jn all groups with 
an ^a up to 20 acres the porcoutage of high income farms is larger than 
in thfe 20 to 50 acre group 
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The stabstica showing the extent to which the number of farms 
bud the area of improved land have increased m each group bnng 
this conclusion out more strikingly 


Per Cent Incbease^1900 to 1910 


Group 

Number 
of farms 

Area of im 
proved land 

Under 20 acres 

24 5 1 

24 1 

20 to 49 

12 5 

10 9 

50 to 99 

S 3 i 

5 7 

100 to 174 

6 6 

8 8 

175 to 499 

12 7 

19 4 

500 to 999 

22 2 

38 5 

1000 ncTca and over 

6 3 

28 6 

Total 

10 9 1 

15 4 


Tlie largest percentage of increase in improved land occurred 
in the last two of the highest groups The smallest increase oc 
curred in the medium group and m the small area group nearest to 
it (SO to 99 acres) In the two smallest groups the percentage of 
increase m the area of improved land w^s smaller than the per 
centage of mcreaso in the number of farms 

9 Continuation Statistics on the Value of Farms 

Unlike European statistics, American statistics define the value 
of the various elements of farming land, buildings, implements, 
livestock, as well as the total value of the enterprise, for each fann 
and for each group of farms Probably these statistics are less 
accurate than those -on area, (but on the whole they are no (less 
reliable, (bearing jn mind, moreover, the (to a certain extent) 
general capitalist conditions of agncullure 

To supplement nbat has already been said on the subject, we 
shall take the figures of the total value of farms, including all farm 
property, and also the figures of the value of implements and 
machinery We single out implements and machinery from the 
various elements of farming because they directly Indicate the type 
of farming that la earned on and the way it is earned on, whether 
intensive or extensive, whether technical improvements are em 
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ployed to a larger or smaller extent Below we give the data for the 
United States as a whole 


DiSTRIDIITION of \ALUE (per CEi^T) 


Group 

Total value 
of farms 

p 

h 

HH 

Value of im 
plcmenla and 
machinery 

e £ 

M ns 

1900 

1910 

1900 

1910 

Under 20 acres 

3 8 

3 7 

^0 1 

3 8 

3 7 

-0 1 

20 to 49 

7 9 

7 3 

—0 6 

9 1 

8 5 

^0 6 

50 to 99 

16 7 

14 6 

-2 1 

19 3 

17 7 

—1 6 

100 to 174 

28 0 

27 1 

^0 9 

29 3 

28 9 

-0 4 

175 to 499 

30 5 

33 3 

4-2 8 

27 1 

30 2 

+ 3 1 

500 to 999 „ 

5 9 

7 1 

4-1 2 

5 1 

6 3 

1-1 2 

1000 acres and over 

7 3 

6 9 

-0 4 

6 2 

4 7 

5 

Total 

100 0 

100 0 

— 

100 0 

100 0 

— 


The absolute figures reveal a more than twofold increase m 
the total value of farm property during the period from 1900 to 
1910, an increase from $20,440,000,000 to $40,991,000,000 or 
100 5 per cent The rise in the price of agncultural produce and 
increased rents caused millions and billions of dollars to flow into 
the pockets of the landlords at the expense of the working class 
'Which gained most by this, the small or the big farmJs? The reply 
to this question can be found in the figures given above They 
indicate a diminution in the latifundia (we remind the reader that 
total area of latifundia land dropped from 23 6 to 19 0 per cent, 
a drop pf 4 6 per cent) and also that the small and medium farms 
are being eliminated by the big capitalist farms ( 175 to 999 acres) 
Coinbiiung the figures for all gmall and mediunt farms, we find 
that their share of the total value of all farm property diminished 
from 56 4 per cent to 52 7 per cent Combining the figures for the 
big fatms and latifundia we find that their combined share of the 
total value of all farms increased from 43 7 per cent to 47 3 per 
cent Exactly the some changes took place in the relative poMtions 
of the small and big farms in regard to the distribution of the total 
value of implements and machinery 
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In the case of latifundia these figures also show what we ha\e 
already noted above The diminubon of latifundia is limited to 
two regions the South and the West This is the diminution of the 
slave-owning latifundia, on the one hand, and of the pnmitive 
squatter and primitive extensively farmed latifundia, on the other 
In the more densely populated and industrially developed North 
we find an increcwe in latifundia the number of farms of this type, 
their total area and area of miproved land, their share of the total 
value of all farm property (2 5 per cent in 1900 , 2 8 per cent m 
1910), and their share of the total value of implements and ma 
chinery, all increased 

The increased importance of latifundia la observed not only 
in the North in general, but in the two regions of intensive farming 
in particular, in which there is no colonisation whatever, viz y New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States It is necessary to deal with 
these regions in greater detail because they have led Mr Himmer 
and many others into error oiving to the particularly small average 
size of farms in these regions and the diminution of this average, 
and also because it is precisely these highly intensive regions that 
are most typical of the older, long settled and civilised countnes 
of Europe 

Both the above mentioned regions show a reduction in the num 
her of farms, in the total area of farm land and m the area of 
improved land in the period 1900 1910 In New England there 
was an increase only in the number of the smallest forms, under 
20 acres of 22 4 per cent (area of improved land increased 15 5 
per cent) and in the number of latifundia, by 163 per cent (area 
of improved land increased 26 8 per cent) In the Middle Atlantic 
States there was an increase in the number of the smallest farms 
(*f 7 7 per cent in number of farms atid +2 5 per cent in area of 
unproved land), an mcrease in the number of farms in iji© 175 
to 499 acres group f + 1 0 per cent), and an increase in the area 
of impro\ed land in the 500 to 999 acres group (+3 8 per cent) 
In both these regions the share of the smallest farms and the lati 
fundia lYi the total value of all farm properly, including value of 
implements and machinery, increased The fo^o^Ylng is more il 
luslratne and more complete data on each of these region^ 
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Per CiuNT Increase— 1900 to 1910 


Group 

New England 
States 

Middle Atlantic 
States 

Total 
value o( 
farms 

Value of 
iroplements 
and 

machinery 

Tolnl 
yatuQ of 
farms 

Value of 
implemonis 
end 

machinery 

Under 20 acres 

60 9 

48 9 

45 8 

42 9 

20 to 49 

31 4 

30 3 

28 3 

37 0 

50 to 99 

27 5 

31 2 

23 8 

39 9 

100 to 174 

30 3 

38 5 

24 9 

43 8 

175 to 499 

33 0 

44 6 

29 4 

54 7 

500 to 999 

53 7 

53 7 , 

31 5 

50 8 

1000 acre* anti over 

102 7 

60 5 1 

74 4 

65 2 

Total 

35 6 

39 0 

28 1 

44 1 


From this we can eee that in both tliese regions it is precisely 
the latifundia that grew most, gained most economacally, and made 
the greatest technical progress The biggest capitalist farms are 
ehmincUmg all the other, smaller farms The lowest increase in 
the >alue of total property and of implementa and machinery is 
observed in the medium and small farm groups, but not in the 
smallest farms Hence, it is the medium and small faims that lag 
behind most 

In both regions tlie increase in the smallest faims (up to 20 
acres) was above the average^ being second in this respect only to 
the latifundia We already know the cause of this in both these 
intensive regions, from 31 jier cent to 33 per cent of the total 
value of all crops consists of highly capitalist crops such as vege 
tables, fruit, flowers, etc , which are distinguished by an extremely 
high total value of products obtained on an extremely small area 
In these regions oereala supply only from 8 to 30 per cent of the 
total value of products, whereas hay and grass supply 31 to 42 
per cent of the total Dairy farming, which is also pharactensed by 
a helow average area aji4 above average value of products and 
expenditure on hired labour, is developing 

In the states where intensive fanning is most developed there 
is a diminution in the average area of improved farm land, because 
thi*^ average is obtained by grouping together latifundia and the 
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smalledt farms, the number of which is growing more rapidly than 
that of the medium farms The smallest farms are also grooving in 
number more rapidly than the laufundia Bui capitalism is develop 
mg along two lines, viz , an increase in the me of farms on the old 
technical basis, and the creation of new farms, particularly farms 
araall and very •small in area, producing special commercial crops, 
farms which are distinguished for then extreme!) large scale of 
production and the employment of hired labour on very small areas 
of land 

The lesult la that the latifundiu and big farms are increasing 
most, the medium and small faims are being forced into the 
background, and the «qTianest, but highly capitalist farms are 
increa^sing 

We shall eeo presently how the sumniaiy of these contradictory 
— contradictory on the surface — manifestations of capitalism in 
agriculture can be expressed in statistics 

10 Deffcts of the Usual Methods of Economic Investigation 
Marx on the Specific Features of Agriculture 

The grouping of farms according to area, total farm land, or 
total improved land, is the only method of grouping employed in 
the American census of 1910, as well as in the great majority ot 
European countries Generally speobng, it is incontestable that, 
in addition to fiscal and administrative considerations, there are 
certain scientific considerations which make such a grouping nec 
essary and proper Nevertheless, it is obviously inadequate, for 
It completely fails to take into account the process of intensification 
in agriculture and the gronth of expenditure of capital per unit 
of land area on livestock, machinery, improved seeds, improved 
methods of cullivotion, etc And yet, except for a very few regions 
and countries with a pnmitive and purely extensive agriculture, 
It 18 precisely this process that is most characteristic of capitalist 
countries Tliat is why, in tthe vast majority of casea, the grouping of 
farms according to area introduces undue simplification and crude 
ness into the conception of the development of agriculture in general, 
and of the development of capitalism in agriculture in particular 

When one reads the lotig disquisitions of economists and static 
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ticianfl, who express the most popular bourgeoi® views, on the 
dissimilarity of conditionB in agriculture and industry, on the 
pecuhar character of the former, etc , etc , one always wants to 
remark GentlemenI You are to blame more than any one for 
fostering and spreading simplified and crude views on the evolu 
tion of agriculture' Remember Marx’s Capital There you will find 
references to the extreme variety of forms of land tenure, such 
as feudal, clan, communal (we will add primitive squatter), state, 
etc , which capital found when it entered into tlio arena of history ^ 
Capital subordinates to itself all these vaned forms of land tenure 
and reorganises them in accordance with its own needs But in 
order to understand, estimate, and give statistical expression to 
this process, the presentation of the problem and the methods of 
investigation mu^t be changed to suit ihe different forms this pro 
cess a^^ffumea Capitalism subordinates to itself the communal 
allotment land tenune in Russia, sqpiatters’ tenure* the regulated free 
granting of land by a democratic or feudal state, as for example 
in Siberia or in the “Far West” of .^enca, the slave-owner land 
ownership of the Southern states of Amenca as well as the semi 
feudal land tenure in the “truly Russian” gubernias m Russia. In 
all these cases there is a similar process of growth and victory of 
capitalism, but the process is not identical in form In order to 
understand and to study the precise nature of this process we must 
avoid confining ouraelves to hackneyed, petty-^bourgeois phrases 
about “toiler” farming, or to a routine method of comparing only 
areas of land 

Further you will find that Marx analyses the origin of capitalist 
ground rent and its relationship to the historically preceding 
forma of rent, such as, for instance^ rent in kind, labour rent 
{corvSe and its survivals), money rent (quit rent, etc ) Is there 
any bourgeois, or petty bourgeois, “Narodnik” economist or eta 
tistician who ever thought seriously of applying these theoretical 
guiding prinoijples of W[^fx to the study of the nse of capitalism 
from the slave econom} in the South of the United States or from 
the barshahina^ system m Central Russia^ 

‘ Capital, Vol in, C H Kerr odUlon, pp 733‘24u— jEd En^ ed 

^ The Russian term for ihe cotvIs lystem ^Ed En$ ed 
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Finally, you will find throughout Marx’s analysis of groufid 
rent systematic references to the vaned conditions of agncultuxe 
which arise not only from <hfference8 in the quality and location 
of land, but also from differences in the amount of capital invested 
in land And what does this investment of capital m land mean? 

It means technical changes in agriculture, its intensification, the 
transition to higher forms of land cultivation, the increased use of 
artificial fertihsera, unproved implements and machines, increased 
employment of the latter, increased employment of hired labour, 
etc The mere compulation of the area of farms cannot express all 
these complex and vaned processes, and the general process of 
development of capitalism in agriculture is precisely a compound 
of all these processes 

The Russian Zemstvo statisticians, especially those of the ‘‘good 
old'’ pre revolutionary times, deserve our respect because they ap 
proached their subject, not m a routine way, not merely with a 
fiscal or administrative interest, but with a certain scientific interest 
They were, perhaps, the first statlsUoians to notice the inadequacy 
of grouping farms on the basis of area alone, and they introduced 
other methods of grouping by sown area, by the number of work 
mg animals, by the number of hired labourers employed, etc 
Unfortunately, the desultory and unsystematic character of our 
Zeraslvo HlatiaticB, which have always been, bo to speak, an oasis 
in the desert of feudal ignorance, bureaucratic routine, and stupid 
red tape, accounts for the fact that no permanent results were 
achieved either for Russian or European economic science 

We shall observe that the pioblem of grouping the material 
collected by modern agricultural censuses is by no means a purely 
technical question, of interest only to specialists, as may appear at 
fir'll sight This material contains a wealth of complete data on 
every single farm But owing to the clumsy, thoughtless, routine 
method of compiling and grouping the data, all this wealth of 
material is completely lost, wasted, rendered colourless and often 
worthless for studying the laws of evolution of agriculture On the 
basis of the material collected it is possible to state without error 
whether a particular farm la e capitalist enterprise and to what 
extent, whether it is intensive and to what extent, etc But m com 
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piling fltatiBlica covering milhons of farme u is precisely tkese moat 
essential difierences, features and characteristics which should 
most of all brought out, defined and taken into account that are 
entirely lost, and all the econonust has at his disposal la nothing 
but routine, meaningless columns of figures, a kind of statistical 
‘‘mimber game,” instead of a thoughtful statistical analysia of tlie 
material 

The United States census of 1910, with which >ve are dealing 
at present, is a striking example of how excellent, abundant and 
complete material has been rendered worthless and spoiled by the 
routine and unscientific approach and ignorance of those ^ho 
worked on it, Compared with the census of 1900 the compiling is 
considerably inferior, and even the traditional grouping of farms 
bv area has not been earned out coratpletely, and! so we are deprived 
of the opportunity of comparing the farms in the different groups 
according to the amoxmt of hired labour employed, methods of 
cultivation, the use of fertilisers, etc 

We are therefore compelled to go back to the census of 1900 
That census, as far as we know, is the only example of the employ 
rnent of not one but three different methods of grouping or “clas- 
sification” (as the Americans term it) of very abundant material 
concerning a single country, for a single period, according to a 
single programme and covenng over fivia and a half million farms 

It 18 true that even here not a single grouping has been earned 
out completely as regards all the essential features i elating to type 
and scale of farming Nevertheless, the picture of capitalist agn 
culture and of the capitalist evolution of agriculture as given here 
IS, as wo hope to show, incomparably more complete and reflects 
the Teal situation more correctly than can ever be the case when 
the ordinary, one-sided, and inadequate single nuethod of grouping 
IS employed The most aerlous imstakes and prejudices of hour 
geoia and petty bourgeois Narodnik political economy are dis 
covered and exposed as soon as an opportunity is afforded for a 
mote complete study of these facta and trends, which may be 
regarded as being common to all capitalist countries m the world 

In view of the great importance of the material in question, w6 
shall hava to deal with it lu detail and resort to tables mjore fre 
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quently than heretofore Fully realismg that statistics burden the 
text and make reading more difi&eult, we tried, in the foregoing, 
to reduce the numbei of tables to the lumnnuin We hope our read 
CIS wU forgive us for being obliged to increase that imnrmiim 
now, for the anal>sid of the problems discussed will determine not 
only the general conclusion to be drawn on the iriRiii question 
before ua — the trOnd, type, character, and law of evolution of 
■modem agriculture — ^but also the estiniate of all data provided b) 
modern, frequently quoted a^d misquoted, agricultural statistics 
The first method of grouping — ^“according to area” — gives the 
following picture of Ameiican agriculture in 1900 


Group 

.-K 

T3 

ill 

^3 

Average per farm 

Improved 
land (acres) 

Expenditure 
on hired la 
hour (dollars) 

•si*? 

> 

Value of im- 
plements and 
machinery 
(dollars) 

Under 3 acres 

0 7 

—8 

1 7 

77 

592 

53 

3 to 

10 

4 0 

0 2 

5 6 

18 

203 

42 

10 to 

20 

7 1 

0 7 

12 6 

16 

236 

41 

20 to 

50 

21 9 

4 9 

26 2 

18 

324 

54 

50 to 

100 

23 8 

11 7 

49 3 

33 

503 

106 

100 to 

175 , 

24 8 1 

22 9 

83 2 

60 

721 

155 

176 to 

260 

8 5 1 

12 3 

129 0 

109 

1 054 

211 

260 to 

500 , 

6 6 

15 4 

191 4 

166 

1 354 

263 

500 to 

1000 

1 8 

8 1 

287 5 

312 

1 913 

377 

1000 acres and over 

0 8 

23 8 

520 0 

1 059 

5 334 

1 222 


Total 

100 0 

100 0 

1 72 3 

— 

656 

133 


One can say with certainty that the statistics of every other 
capitalist country present a sirmlar picture There may be differ 
ences only in unessential details The latest censuses m Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, and Denpiark confirm this With 
the increase in the total area of farms from group to group, there 
is also an increase in the average area of improvec) land, die 
average value of products, the value of implements and machinery, 


* Vslue of products doas not Include feed foi Incstork 
^ Less than one tenth of one per cent 
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of livestock (we oraitted the figures for livestock from our table) ^ 
as well 08 the expenditure for hired labour (The aignrficance of 
the minor exception m the case of the group of farms under 3 acres, 
and partly of the 3 to 10 acres group, has already beefn referred to 
above ) 

It would seem that it could not be otherwise The increase in 
the expenditure on hiied labour, apparently, definitely confirms 
the fact that a division of farms into small and big according to 
area fully corresponds to their division into non capitalist and 
capitalist farms Nine tenths of the usual arguments about ‘^sraair^ 
farming are based on such an identification and on similar data 

J et us now take average figures, not per farm, but per acre of 
(total) land 




Average per acre 

of laud (doilarB) 


Group 

Expend! 
lure on 

Expend! 
lure on 

Value of 

Valiiu of 
ImpJemenls 



hired 

artifTcial 

livestock 

and maebin 



labour 

fcrdliicr 

ery 

Under 

3 acres 

40 30 

2 36 

456 76 

27 57 

3 to 

10 

2 95 

0 60 ' 

16 32 

6 71 

10 to 

20 

1 12 

0 33 

8 30 

2 95 

20 to 

50 

0 55 

0 -20 

5 21 

1 65 

50 to 

100 

0 46 

0 12 

4 51 

1 47 

100 to 

175 „ 

0 45 

0 07 

4 09 

1 14 

175 to 

260 

0 52 

0 07 

3 96 

1 00 

260 to 

500 

0 43 

0 04 

3 61 

0 77 

500 to 

1000 

0 47 

0 03 

3 16 

0 57 

1000 awes snd ovar | 

0 25 

0 02 

2 15 

0 29 


Apart from very minor exceptions, we see a steady diminution 
in all the characteristics of intensive farming as we pass from tlie 
lower to the higher groups 

Apparently, this leads to an incontrovertible conclusion that 
‘‘smalP’ production in agnculture is more intensive than large 
^ale production, that with a diminution in the ‘‘scale’* of produc 
lion thfere is an increase in the jntenaiv»8ne33 and productivity of 
farming, and, '‘consequent! y,” that capitalist production in agncul 
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tnrc IS sustainicl only by the extensive and primitive nature of 
forming, etc , etc 

As every capitalist country can, if farms are grouped according 
to area (and this 13 not only the usual but almost the sole method 
of grouping adopted) , present the aame picture, i e , show a similar 
diminution in the features of intensive farming as we pass from 
the small farm groups to the big farm groups, this is the conclu 
Sion that is drawn at every step m the whole of petty bourgeois 
(opportuniEt ‘^Manast** and Narodnik) literature Recall, for in 
stance, the well known work of the well known Edouard David, So 
cialum and Agriculture that compilation oj bourgeois prejudices 
and bourgeois lies camouflaged by ‘‘socialist” catchwords In this 
Imok similar data 19 quoted to prove the “superiority,* “vitality,” 
etc , of “small” production 

One fact especially facilitates the drawing of such conclusions, 
VIZ , the fact that figures analogous to those given above are avail 
able only for the amount of livestock, figures showing the amount 
of hired labour employed, particularly in such a generalised form 
as total expenditure on hired labour, are collected hardly any 
where, and it is precisely the data on the employment of hired 
labour that exposes the falsity of all such conclusions Indeed, 
while, for example, the increase m the value of livestock (or, what 
amounts to the same thing, the increase in the number of livestock) 
per unit of area which has taken place simultaneously with the 
diminution in the area of farms 13 to be taken as proof of the 
‘ superiority” of “small” farming, this “superiority** turns out 
to be connected with the increiwe in expenditure on hired labour 
in proportion to the diminution in the area of farms! 1 But this 
increase in expenditure on hired labour — the reader should note 
that we are referring all the time to expenditure per unit of land 
that IS, per acre, per hectare, per desyatm — signifies an inciease in 
the capitalist nature of the farm! And the capitalist nature of the 
farm contradicts the ordinary popular conception of “small** pro 
duction, for by “small** production is -usually meant a form of 
production that la not based on lured labour 

We thus seem to get a tangle of contradictions The general 
statistics on groups of farms according to area show that “small* 
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farms are not capitalist farms, whereas big farms are Yet the very » 
same data show that the ^smaller*’ the faran tlie more intensive 
Is the method of farming and the larger is the expenditure on 
hired labour per uml of land^ 

In order to explain this point we shall turn to a different 
method of classification 

11 A More Accurate Comparison of Small, and Big Farms 

Afl we have already pomted out, Amenoan stabsUca take into 
account for this purpoee the total value of agricultural products, 
exclusive of those preniucts fed to li\estook Taken by fhemaelves, 
such figures, which, perhaps, are available only m American sta 
Uetics, are of course less accurate than the data on area, on the 
number of livestock, etc But considered as a whole m relation to 
several nullion fanna, and, in particular, ij used to determine the 
inter relation between the various groups of farms throughout the 
country, this data is certainly no leas suitable than the others In 
any case, as far as the volume of production is concerned, and 
particularly the volume of marketable production, tliat is, the 
volume of producls intended for sale, this data gives more direct 
information than any other Indeed, in all arguments on the subject 
of the evolution of agriculture and ite laws the discussion ceaitrea 
precisely on the question of small and large-scale production 

Moreover, In all such cases %ve apeak of the evolution of agri 
culture under capitalism, or in connection with capitalism, under 
Its influence, etc In order to calculate this influence it is absolutely 
necessary first of all to try to separate natural economy in agncul 
ture from commodity economy It le well known that ‘‘natural*^ 
economy, that la, production not for the market bpt for consump 
tion by the producer’s family, plays a relatively large part in 
agriculture, and gives way to commercial farming very slowly 
And if we apply the established theoretical propositions of political 
economy, not in a stereotyped or mechanical way, but thoughtfully, 
It will be evident, for ahstance, that the law according to which 
stnall production is eliminated by large scale production can apph 
only to commercial farming It is hdrdly likely that anyone will 


1 
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question this thesis theoretically Nevertheless^ very rarely do 
economists and statisticians consciously attempt to single out, trace 
and examine, as far as possible, these very iealures Tvhich bear 
witness to the transformation of natural economy into commodity 
economy in agriculture The grouping of farms according to the 
monetary value of products, exclusive of the part fed to livestodc, 
does much to meet this important theoretical requirement 

We shall note that when we speak of the indisputable fact that 
in industry small production is eliminated by large scale produc 
tlon, the classification of industnal enterprises is always made 
according to the total value of products, or according to the num 
ber of wage woricers employed It is much easier to do this In re 
gard to industry, owing to its special technical features In agncul 
ture, however, the relationships are incomparably more complex 
and confused, and it is therefore much more difficult to detennme 
the volume of production, the monetary value of products and the 
amount of hired labour employed In regard to the last item, it 
IS necessary to take into account the total a^inual amount of hired 
labour employed, and not merely the number of woricers employed 
on the day the census was taken, for agncultural production is 
particularly ‘‘seasonal” m character, moreover, it is neoessorj to 
take into account, not only pexman^t hired labouiera, but also 
day labourers, who play a very important role m agriculture But 
what 18 difficult IS not imposslblo The employment of methods of 
investigation that are rational and adapted to the technical pecu 
hanties of agriculture, eepecially the method of grouping according 
to volume of production, monetary value of products, frequonoy 
of employment of hired labourers and number of hired labourers 
employed, will increass and cut a path for itself through the close 
network of bourgeois and petty bourgeois prejudices and attempts 
to paint bourgeois reality m rosy colours And one can boldly 
assert that every step forward m employing rational method® of 
mvestxgation is a step towards confirming the truth that m capital 
ist society ®naU production is elimmated by large scale produo 
tion, not only in industry, but also in agriculture 

The following table shows the grouping of farms in America 
in 1900 according to the value of products 


16 ’ 
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Group by value 
of productB 
(dollarfl) 

Farms (per cent 
of total) 

Farm land ^per 
cent of total) 

Average per farm 

Improvod 

land 

(acres) 

Expendl 
luro on 
hired 
labour 
(dollars) 

Value ol 
imple 
ments and 
machinery 
(dollars) 

0 

0 9 

1 8 

33 4 

24 

54 

1 to 50 

2 9 

1 2 

IB 2 , 

4 

24 

50 to 100 

5 3 

2 1 

20 0 

4 

28 

100 to 250 

21 8 

10 1 

29 2 

7 

42 

250 to 500 

27 9 

18 1 

48 2 

18 

78 

500 to 1000 

24 0 

23 6 

84 0 

52 

154 

lOOO to 2500 

14 5 

23 2 

150 5 

158 

283 

2500 and over 

2 7 

19 9 

322 3 

786 

781 

Total 

100 0 

1 

100 0 

72 3 
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Probably, the fartns without income (0 value of products) are 
mainly newly occupiej homesteads whose owners had not yet had 
bme to construct the necessary buildings, procure livestock, sow 
crops and gather the harvest In a country like the United States, 
where colonisation is still proceeding on a large scale, the question 
of how long the fanner Jias been in possession of his farm is of 
special importance 

Leaving aside the farms showing no income, we get a picture 
similar to the one depicted in the previously quoted classification 
oi ihe same data atscoxilfing to area oi laTira As the valiic oi pro 
ducts of the farm increases, the average area of improved farm 
land, the average expenditure on hired labour and the average value 
of implements and machinery also increase On the whole, the 
farms showing the highest income, that is, those with the largest 
gross Value of products, are also the biggest in area Evidently, 
j. the anew method of grouping reveals absolutely nothing that is 
new 

We shall now take the average figures (value of livestock and 
implement?, expenditure on hired labour and on fertilisers) not 
per farm, but per acre of land 
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Group by valuo 
of products 
(dolIarB) 

Average per acre 

of land (dollars) 

Expend t 
ture on 
hired 
labour 

Expendl 
ture on 
fertiliser 

Value of 1 
livestock 1 

Value of 
' imple- 
ments and 
machinery 

0 1 

0 08 

0 01 

2 97 

0 19 

1 to 50 

0 06 i 

0 01 

1 78 

0 38 

SO to 100 

0 08 

0 03 

2 01 

0 48 

100 to 250 

0 11 

0 05 

2 16 

0 62 

250 to 500 

0 19 

0 07 

3 OO 

0 82 

500 to 1000 

0 S6 

0 07 

3 75 

1 07 

1000 to 2500 

0 67 

0 08 

4 63 1 

1 21 

2500 and over 

0 72 

0 06 

3 98 

0 72 


The farms without income, which^ in general, occupy a vet) 
special position, and those mth the very largest incomes, whioh 
according to three of the four distinctive features we have selected 
appear to bo less intensive than the adjacent group, are exceptional 
in several respecla In general, however, we observe a normal 
increase m thennlenswenees of farming in proportion (o the increase 
in the value of prodbcts produced by the farm 

The pictuiJe oTitained is the lery opposite to that obtained by 
classifying faiTns according to area 

Thus, when ifFerent methods of classification are employed, 
the some material leads to diametrically opposite conclusions 
If tie flcsJe of farming is judged by area of land, the degree 
of inteiiftiYe faraung diminishes with the increase in. Uie size of 
farms, but it increases if the scale of farming is judged by the value 
of products 

Which of these two conclusions is the correct one^ 

Clearly, tlie area of land gives no idea of the scale of farming 
if ihe land is not improved' knd (we must rjonember that in 
America the whole land area, and not only improved land, la taken 
as the basis of classification, and that In thia country the (percentage 
pf improved land ranges according to groups of farma from 19 
to 91 per cent, and according to regions from 27 to 75 per cent) , 
it gives no true ulea of it if m a considerable number of cases there 
are substantial differences among the individual farms in methods 
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of ouUivat^on, m iuteaswenete of farming* m the kind of cropB 
cultivated* in the quantities of fertilisers employed, in the employ 
ment of machinery, in the character of the Iiveatock, etc 

It IS precisely this case that obviously applies to all capitalist 
countries, and eien to all those countries where agriculture is 
afiectod by capltalifim 

We now see one of the most fundamental and general reasons 
why the erroneous views on the ^‘supcnonty’^ of small farming are 
so persistently adhered to, and why bourgeois and petty bourgeois 
prejudices of this kind can exist side by side with the great pro 
gress of social statistics in general, and of agricultural statistics in 
particular, during recent decades It is true that the persistence witli 
which these mistakes and prejudices are adhered to is fostered also 
by the interests of the bourgeoisie, who ^ seek to obscure the pro 
fundity of class antagonisms in modem bourgeois society, and, as 
is well known, when interests are concerned the most incontro 
vortible truths are disputed 

Wo shall confine ourselves, however, to an examination of the 
theoretical sources of the mistaken opinion that small farming is 
^‘aupenor” There is no doubt that the most important of these 
flourcea is the uncritical routine attitude towards the hackneyed 
methods of comparing farms only according to total area, or to 
orea of improved land 

The Umted States of America is an exception among capitalist 
countries in that it still has vast territories of unoccupied, free 
land, which is distributed gratis Agriculture can still develop 
there, and is actually developing, by squatting on unoccupied 
lands, by the cultivation of new land which has never before been 
cultivated, it is developing in the form of most prwnilive and 
extensive liveslodk farming and agriculture There is nothing similar 
to It in the old civilised coiuitries of capitalist Europe In those 
countries agnculture is developing mainly in the form of intensive 
farming, not by increasing the amount of cultivated land, but by 
improving the qualuy of cultivation, by increasing the amount of 
capital invested m the original area of land And it is this main 
Ime of deyelopment of capitalist agriculture — which is gradually 
becoming the main line of development even in America — that is 
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overlooked hy thoftc vfho confine thejnaelves to comparing ^ann« 
according to area alone 

The mam line of development of capitalist agriculture is that 
small farms, while still remaining small as regards area, are being 
converted into big farms as regards scale of production* the de 
velopment of livestock farming, the quantity of fertiliser used, the 
extent to which machinery is employed, etc 

Hence, the conclusion dravni from a comparison of the various 
groups of farms according to urea, viz y that an increaae in the 
size of the farm is accompanied by a dinnmution 'in antensiveness of 
farming, is absolutely wrong The only correct conclusion is the one 
obtained from a comparison of the various farms according to 
value of products, viz y, that on increase m the size of farms is 
accompanied by an mcrea'^e in mlensiveness pf farming 

The reason lor this is that the area of land indicates the scale 
of farming only indirectly, and the greater and more rapid the 
intensification of farming, the less reliable is this “evidence The 
value of farm products, however, is not indirect but direct evidence 
of the scale of production, and is so in all coses When people 
speak of small farming they always have in mind farming that 
la not based on hired labour But the transition to the exploitation 
of hired labour is detemnned not only by the exponsioD of the 
area of the farm on the old technical basis — this happens only in 
the case of extensive and primitive farming — -but also by raising 
the level of the technique of farming, by substituting a new tech 
nique for the old, by investing addational capital m the same land 
area in the form, for inatance, of new machinery or artificial 
feruliaere, or by increasing the number and improving the quality 
of livestock, etc 

The grouping of farms according to value of farm products 
puts into the sime category farms that have an identical scale of 
prodtiction, irrespective of then area Under this classification a 
highly intensiie farm, although small m area, will be pul in the 
same group as a farm of large area, but employing comparatively 
extensive methods ol fanning Both these types of farms will 
actually be large-scale entepnees as regards scale of production 
and the extent to which hired labour is employed 
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On the other hand, the grouping of farms according to area 
puts big and email farms into the same category only for the 
reaaon that they are of the same area, it groups together farms 
with totally different scales of production, farma m which the laboui 
of the farmer and his family predominatea and those in which hired 
labour predominates The result is a totally false and utterly mis 
leading picture — but one which pleases the bourgeoisie — of the 
blunting of class antagonisms under capitalism From this we get 
a no leas false — but no less pleasing to the bourgeoisie — picture 
which depicts (he position of small farmers in attractive colours ^ 
we get an apologia for capitalism 

Indeed, the fundame^nlal and mam trend of capitaliam la the 
elimination of small production by large-scale produchon both 
in industry and m agriculture But this process must not be taken 
only in the sense of immediate expropriation This elimination 
process also includes a process of ruination, of deterioration of the 
conditions of farming of the small farmers, which may extend over 
years and decades This detenoratLon mamfests itself in overwork 
or underfeeding of the small farmer, in an increased burden of 
debt, in the detenoration of cattle fodder and the condition of the 
cattle m general, in the deterioration of the methods of cultivating 
and manuring the land, in the stagnation of teohmeal progress, 
etc The task of the soientifio investigator, if he wishes to avoid the 
charge of consciously or unconsciously serving the bourgeoisie by 
depicting the (position of the ruined and oppressed small farmers 
in attractive colours, is hrsl^ of all precisely to define the symptoms 
of their rum, which are by no means simple or uniform, and 
secondly, to reveal these symptoms, to trace them, and, as far as 
possible, to calculate how widespread they are and what changes 
they undergo at various times But present d“ay economists and 
statisticians pay very little attention to this exceptionally important 
aspect of the problem 

Picture to yourself ninet/ small fanners who lack capital for 
the improvement of their farms, who lag behind the times, and 
are gradually being ruined, to these the statistician adds another 
ten farmers who have sufficient capital and who on equally small 
farms carry on large scale production on the basis of hired labour 
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In lhL<9 if the average la taken, the position of tl\e whole 

hundred small farmers ig made to appear better than it really is 

It 13 precisely such an embellished picture — embellished, ob 
jectively speaking, to please the bourgeoisie — that ivas presented 
by the United States census of 1910, primarily because it aban 
doned the method employed by the census of 1900 of comparing 
the classification according to area with the classification accord 
mg to value of products All we learn, for instance, is that expen 
diture on fertilisers increased very much, viz , by 115 per cent, that 
18 , more than doubled, whereas expenditure on hired labour in 
oreeiBed only 82 per cent, and the total value of ail products 
increased 83 per cent This is enormous progress, the progress of 
national agriculture And perhaps some economists will draw the 
conclusion, if indeed they have not done so already, that this is 
the progress of small “toiler” farming for, generally speaking, 
the figures for farms grouped according to area show that “small” 
fanmng hog a much higher expenditure for fertilisers per acre 
of land 

Now we know, however, that such a conclusion would be false, 
for the grouping of farms according to area lumps together small 
farmers who are facing rum, or who, at all events, are suflfenng 
from want and lack the wherewithal to buy fertilisers, and capitalist 
farmers (small, perhaps, but capitalist nevertheless), who on their 
small farms carry on improved, intensive, large scale farming witli 
the aid of hired labour 

If small farming in general is being eliminated by large scale 
farming, as the figures of the total value of farm property in 1900 
and 1910 show, if during this period, as we shall see below, the 
cultivation of highly capitalist crops on farms of small acreage 
has developed with particular rapidity, if, according to the general 
statistics on small and big farms classified according to value of 
products, the expenditure on fertilisers increases in proportion to 
the increase m the scale of fanning — ^it inevitably follows that the 
“progress” made in the use of fertilisers dunng the period 1900 
1910 has still further increased the predonranance of capitalist 
fanning over small farming, that the former has pushed back and 
crushed the latter more than ever 
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12 Different Types of Economy in Agriculture 


What has been said above about intensive, large scale, capitalist 
{arms conducted on small areas raises the following question is 
there reason to believe> that intensive farming must lead to a 
reduction m the area of farm land? In other words, are there any 
factors inherent in the technology of modern agriculture that 
necessitate a reduction in the area of farm land in order to increase 
ihe mtenaivity of fanning^ 

Neither general theoretical arguments nor examples can pro 
vide an answer to this quesbon What we are discussing is the 
dej&nite level of technical development under the given conditions 
of agncuUure and the actual amount of capital necessary for a 
given sYstem of farming In theory, the investment of any amount 
of capital on any area of land is conceivable, but it goes without 
isaying that “this depends’^ on the economic, technical, cultural 
and other conditions prevailing m the given country at the given 
time Examples are worthlese because m the sphere of the Economics 
of modem agriculture, where there are so many complicated, vaned, 
confused and contradictory trends, one can always find examples 
to confirm contradictory views What is needed here In the first 
place, and to a larger extent than in any other field, is a picture 
of the process as a whole, the calculation of all tendencies and the 
determination of their resultant, or their sum total, their result 
> The third method of grouping employed by the Amencan sta 
tifltieians in 1900 helps us to answer this question This is the 
jnjethod of grouping according to the principal ^oi^rce of mco/nc 
On this principle all farms are divided into the following cate 
gorics (1) hay and grains as the principal source of income, (2) 
mixed, (3) livestock, (4) cotton, (5) vegetables, (6) fruit, (7) 
dairy (products, (8) tobacco, (9) nee, (10) sugar, (11) flowers, 
(12) greenhouse products, (13) taro, (14) coffee The last seven 
oatOgorles (8 to 14) together make up only 2 2 per cent of the 
total number of farm*, re, so insignificant a number that we need 
not deal with them separately In their economic characteristics and 
importance these categories of farms (8 to 14) are quite identical 

I 
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with the preceding three categonea (5 lo 7) and with them form a 
tingle type 

The following figures illustrate the different tjpes of farms 


Typci of faim^ 

■3| 

!l 

\\urago 
atreago pci 
farm 

Average per airo of total 
lana (dollars) 

according to prlncipul 
source of incomo 

'sZ 

1 

7) 

g 

T3 

II 

lltl 

asll 

111 

III 

_ ’St 

vE 

« 5 
> J 

Hay and grains 

23 0, 

159 3 

111 1 

m 

0 04 

1 04 

3 17 

Mixed 

18 5 

106 8 

46 5 


0 08 

0 94 

2 73 

Liveatock 1 

27 3 

226 9 

86 1 

M 


0 66 

4 45 

Cotton 

18 7 

aa 6 

42 5 

H 

0 14 

0 53 

2 11 

Vegetable* 

2 7 

65 1 

1 i 

33 8 

1 62 

0 59 

2 12 

3 74 

Fruit 

1 4 

74 8 

41 6 ] 2 46 

0 30 

2 34 

3 35 

Dairy products j 

6 2 

121 9 

63 2 

0 86 

j 0 09 

1 66 

6 58 

Total ell types 

100 0 

146 6 

72 3 

0 43 

0 07 

0 90 

3 66 


Wo Bee that the first two categories of farms (hay and groins, 
and mixed croptf) may be regarded as the average both in degree 
of capitalist development (their expenditure on hired labour ap 
proximates to the average — from 35 cente to 47 cents, the average for 
the United Stages being 43 cents) and in degree of intensive farm 
ing All the features usually accompanying intensive farming, such 
aa expenditure on fertilisers and value of machinery and livestock 
per acre, correspond most nearly to the general average for the 
whole of the United States 

There is no doubt that both these groups of farms are espe 
cially typical of the majority of agricultural farms Hay and grains, 
and the combination of vanous agricultural products ("mixed’' 
sources of income)— such ore the mam types of farms m all coim 
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tries It would b« extremely mleTedtmg to obtain more detailed 
data about these group3> e g * their subdivision according to degree 
of commercialisation, etc But, as we have seen, Amencan statistics, 
after having taken one step in this direction, did not proceed further 
forward, but actually ;retreated 

The next two categories of farms, livestock and cotton growing, 
arc examples of farms having the least capitalist development 
(their expenditure on hired labour bemg only 29 to 30 cents per 
acre, the average being 43 cents) and employing the least intensive 
methods The value of implements and machineiy is the lowest, 
being considerably below the average (66 cents and 53 cents as 
against 90 cents) The farma which derive their principal income 
from livestock naturally have a larger number of livestock per ocre 
of land than the average for the United States ($4 45 as against 
$3 66) ,lbut this, evidently, is on account of extensive livestock farm 
mg, for expenditure on fertilisers is very small, the average area of 
farms reaches the maximum figure (226 9 acres), while the area 
of unproved land is the lowest of all (86 1 of the total of 226 9) 
The cotton growing farms show an above average expenditure for 
fertilisers, whale all the other indexes of intensive farming (value 
of livestock and machinery per acre) are extremely low 

Finally, the last three categories of farms — those producing 
vegetables, fruit, dairy products — consist, in the first place, of farms 
of the smallest area (33 to 63 acres of unproved land as against 
42 to 86 acres and 46 to 111 acres in the other categories) , second 
ly, they show the greatest capitalist development their expendi 
ture on hired labour reaches the maximum and is twice to six times 
the average, thirdly, they employ the most intensive methods Thus 
we see that nearly all the features of mtensive farmmg exceed the 
average expenditure on fertiliser, value of machinery, value of 
livestock (fruit farms are an exception m this respect, they are 
somewhat below average, but above the average for farma denying 
their principal income from hay and grams) 

We shall, in a moment, take up the question as to whai pro 
portion of the country’s total farm products comes from these 
^highly capitalist farms But first we must deal m somewhat greater 
detail with their mote intensive character 
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We shall take the farms whoac principal Ancome is derived from 
vegetable grpwing It ib well known that in all capitalist countries 
the development of towns* factories, industrial villages, railway 
stations, seaports, etc , has given rise to an increased demand for 
vegetables, has caused a rise in the price of vegetables and an 
increase in the number of farms engaged in raising these products 
for sale The average ‘‘vegetable” farm occupies less than one^third 
of the area of improved land occupied by tlie “ordinary’* farm 
which derives its income mainly from hay and grams, the former 
occupies an average of 33 8 acres, and the latter an average of 
111 1 acres Hence, the present stage of technical development and 
the existing accumulation of capital in agncultuie d^'mand “vege 
table” farms of smaller area, in other words, in order to invest 
capital m agriculture and to obtain a profit not less than the 
average^ it la necessary, at the present stage of technical develop 
ment, to organise farms for the production of vegetables on a 
smaller area than la necessary for the production of hay and grams 
But this 18 not all The grovs^th of capitalism in agriculture is 
expressed pnmanly in the transition from natural agriculture to 
commercial agnoulture This is elways forgotten and it must there 
fore be emphasised again and again But the development of cam 
mercial agnoulture does not proceed in a “simple” way, as hour 
geois economists imaguie or assume — i e , by increasing the pro 
duction of the same products Tar irom it The development of 
contmeroial agriculture is very often expressed in the transition 
from ithe production of one type of produce to another The transi 
tion from the production of hay and grains to the production of 
vegetables is typical of this process But what does such a transi 
tion mean m connection vvith the present question of the area of 
farms and the groivth of capitalism in agriculture? f 

This transition means the break up of the “big” farip. pf 111 1 
acT^ into more than three “small” farms of S3 8 acres each The 
output of the former amounted to $760 — Uiot is, the average value 
of produota, exclusive pf feed fox livestock, m the ca^ye of farms 
deriving their income mainly from hay and grains The output of 
every now farm amounted to $665 The total output is $665X3— 
$1,995, i e , more than twice as much as before 
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Thus> small production i& being eliminated by large scale pro 
duotionf while the area of farm land is diminisJung 

The average expenditure on hired labour on the old farm 
arujounted to $76 and on the new fann to $106, the* le^ almost 
half as mudi again, whereas the area of the farm was reduced to 
one-third or even leas The expenditure on fertilisers increased 
from four cents per acre to 59 cents, or almost fifteen times, whereas 
the value of implements and machinery doubled, from $1 04 to 
$2 12, etc 

The objection may ba raised, as is usually done, that the num 
her of such highly developed capitalist farms with special ^‘com 
irvercial” crops is very small compared with the total number of 
farms We shall reply, however, that, ui the first place, the num 
ber and the role of these fanns, their economic role, is imich greater 
than IS usually believed, secondly — and this is the main pomt— it 
ifl prec«e{y these crops that are increasing more rapidly than other 
crops m capitalist countnes That is why, when antensive farming 
IB being introduced, a diminution m the area of farms very fre 
quently means an increase end not a decrease m scale of produc 
tion, an increase and not a decrease in the exploitation of hired 
labour 

We give below figures taken from American alatisticB illuatra 
tmg this point for the country as a whole We shall take all the 
special or “commcrciar^ crops enuinerated above under numbers 
5 to 14, that IS, vegetables, fruit, dairy products, tobacxio, rioe, 
sugar, flowers, greenhouse products, taro and coffee Farms de 
rivmg"their principal income from these products in 1900 amounted 
to l2 5 per cent of the total number of farms m the United States 
Thus, they were a small minority, only one-eighth of the total The 
total area of these farms amounted to only 8 6 per cent of the 
tctel area of farm land in the United States, that la, about om* 
twelfth But let us go further Let us take the total value of prod 
itcts in American agncultore exclusive of that fed to livestock Of 
this total, the above-mentioned farms conlnbutd 16 0 pot cent, i e , 
nearly twice as much as the percentage of area they occupy 

Hfence, the productivity of labour and of the land on these 
farms Is almost tivice the average 
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We shall take the total expenditure on hired labour in Amen 
can agriculture Of this total, 26 6 per cent, more than one 
fourth, falls to the share of the farms mentioned This share is 
more than three times their share of the land, more than three times 
the average This means that the capitalist character of these farms 
18 incomparably above the average 

Tlieir share of the total value of implements and machinery 
amounted to 20 1 per cent, and their share of the total expenditure 
on fertilisers amounted to 31 7 per cent, le, a little less than one 
third of the total, a little less than four limes the average 

Summing up, then, we come to the following fact established for 
the whole country that particularly intensive farms are distm 
guished by particularly small areas of land, particularly extensile 
employment of hired labour and particularly high productivity of 
labour, that the role of these farms in the agriculture of the whole 
country is twice, three times, and more, as high as the proportion 
they comprise of the total number of farms, to say nothing of the 
share of the total area of farm land they occupy 

The queetion is whether the fole of these highly capitalist 
and highly intensive crops and farms is grooving or diminishing 
as compared with other cropa and farms^ 

The answer to tins question is provided by a comparison of 
the last two censuses, which imdoubtedly shows that this role is 
gromng Take the area of land under different crops From 1900 
to 1910, the area under gram crops of all types in the United 
States increased only 3 5 per cent, that under beans, peas, etc, 
26 6 per cent, under hay and fodder, 17 2 per cent, under cotton, 
32 0 per cent, under vegetables, 25 5 per cent, under sugar beets, 
sugar cane, etc i 62 6 per cent 

Take the figures on the production of agncultural produce 
The total yield of all grain crops during the period 1900 to 1910 
increased only 1 7 per cent, but that of beans increased 122 2 per 
cent, hay and fodder, 23 0 per cent, sugar beet, 395 7 per cent, 
sugar cane, 48 5 per cent, potatoes, 424 per cent, grapes, 97 6 
per cent, the failure of berry, apple, etc, crops m 1910 was ac 
companied by a trebled yield of oranges, lemons, etc 

Thus, the following apparently paradoxical but ile\ rrlhele^s 
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true fact has been ehown to apply to American agriculture as a 
whole^ namely, that generally speaking, small farming is not only 
being eliminated by large scale farming, but that this process is 
tabng place also m the following form 

Small farming ib being eliminated by large scale farming by 
the process of ebmmation at farms which are ‘‘bigger’* m area, 
but smaller in productivity, intensive and lees capitalistic, by 
farms which are ^‘smaller’* in area, but are more productive, more 
intensive and more capitahstic 


13 How thf Elimination or Small Production by Large Scale 
Production in Agriculture is Minimised 

The objection may be raised if small production is ‘ also” 
being eliminated owing to the intensification (and “capitalisation”) 
of the smaller jarms^ is it possible to regard the classification of 
farms according to area as being of any use at all? Do we not 
get two contradictory trends which make it impossible to draw any 
general conclusion? 

In order to reply to this objection it is necessary to depict 
American agriculture and its evolution <w a whole To do this we 
must try to compare the three claasifications mentioned above, 
which represent, so to apeak, the moat that social statistics have 
done m the sphere of agriculture during recent years 

Such a compansori la possible All that la required is a table, 
l\hicli at first glance may seem too abstract and complicated, and 
thus may “frighten” the reader But the “reading,” tlie mafiienng 
and the analysis of this table will not be difficult if a little attention 
is paid to It 

In order to compare these three different dassificaliona it is 
necessary to take into account only the percentage relations be 
tween the different groups All necessary computations are con 
taincd in the United States census of 1900 We shall divide each 
classification into three mam groups According to ^area we shall 
take (1) small farms (up to 100 acres) , (2) medium farms (100 
to 175 acres) , (3) big farms (175 acres and over) Accordmg to 
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value of products we aliall take (1) farms qf a non capitalist type 
(production under $500), (2) medium farms ($500 to $1000), 
(3) capitalist farms ($1000 and over) According to the principal 
source of income we shall take (1) farms of slight capitalist devel 
opment (livestock farming and cotton farms), (2) medium farms 
(hay and grams, mixed crops) , (3) highly capilahalic farms (those 
special, *‘commerciar’ crops enumerated in section 12 m groups 
5 to 14) 

For each group we shall first of all take the percentage of 
farms, ue , the percentage of farms in the given group to the total 
number of farms in the United States Next we shall take the per 
centage of the area of the farms m the given group to the total 
area of farm land m the United Slates The statistics on area of 
land may serve to indicate to what degree these farms are run on 
the basis of extensive farming (unfortunately, only figures showing 
total land area are available, instead of figures of improved land 
only, which would be more accurate) If the percentage of the total 
area of farm land is higher than the percentage of the total num 
her of farms, for example, if 17 2 per cent of the farms occupy 
43 1 per cent of the land, it will show that these are big farms, 
above the average, in fact, more than twice the average If the per 
centage of area is smaller than the percentage of farms, it will 
show that the position is the reverse of the above 

Further, we shall take the indices showing the degree of in 
tensive farming value of implements and machinery and total 
expenditure on fertilisers In this cas©^ too, we take the percentage 
of total value and total expenditure in the given group to that of 
the whole country Here, too, if this percentage is higher than the 
percentage of area, we must conclude that intensiveness is above the 
average, etc 

Finally, in order to delemune more precisely the capitalist 
character of the farms, we employ the aarao method as regards the 
total expenditure on wages, and in order to determine the scale 
of production we employ this method as regards the total value 
of agricultural products for the whole countr} 

In this way we obtain the following table, which we shall now 
proceed to examine and explain 

17-11 
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THRet; Classifications Compared 

(t Igures are per cent of total tl^e aura ol each horizontal row of three 
figures ia 100 per cent) 
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1 
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\ 
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1 
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Let ua take the fir«t heading — ^prmcapal aouice of ancome In 
tills /jaae the farms are grouped, as it were, according to their 
agricultural specialty — ^\vWh la somewhat analogous to tlie way 
In which Industrial enterprises are olassified according to faranchea 
of industry The only point la that in agriculture it is far more 
complicated 

The first column under this heading shows the group of farms 
of very slight cajiitaliat development This group comprises al 
most half the total number of farms, 46 0 per cent They occupy 
52,$ per cent of the land, that is* they are bigger than the average 
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(this group includes very large, extensive, liveatodc farming, as 
well as cotton farms, which are eraaller than the average) Their 
share of the value of machinery (37 2 jier cent) and expenditure 
on fertilisers (36 5 per cent) is less than their share of the land 
this shows that the intcnsiveness of their farming is helow the 
average The capitalist character of these farms (35 2 per cent) 
and the value of products (35 0 per cent) are hkeivise below 
overage The productivity of labour la below average 

The second column gives the medium farms Precisely because 
this mediuim category under all three headings consists of what m 
all respects are ‘‘medium” farms, we see here the closest approxi 
matron of all the percentages to each other The fluctuations are 
comparatively slight 

yhe third column gives the highly capitalistic farms We have 
already examined in detail the significance of the figures in this 
columti We shall merely observe that it is only with regard to this 
type of farm that we have accurate and comparative data for 
i5K)0 and for 1910, testifying to the fact that these highly capi 
tahstic farms are developing at above average rate 

In what way is this more rapid development reflected in the 
method of olassificatiqn usually employed in most countries? This is 
shown by the figures in the next column — the small farms undei 
the heading area of land 

This IS a very big group as regards the number of farms (57 5 
per cent of the total) It comprises only 17 5 per cent of the 
total area of farm land, Umt is, less then one third of the average 
Hence, this is the group with tlie least land, the poorest group 
But we find that the intensiveness of farming (value of machin 
ery and expenditure on fertilisers), capitalist character (expen di 
ttire on hired labour), and productivity of labour (value of prod 
uots) are above the average 22 3 to 41 9 per cent, with only 17 5 
per cent of the total area 

Hdw IS this to bo explamed? Obviously by the fact that very 
many highly dtpUaluiic farms — see the preceding column— ^ome 
into this group of farms which are in area To the ma 

jonly of really small farmeis who have liftle laod and little capi 
tal is added the rmnonty of rich farmers, strong in ownership of 
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capitial who on Small areas of land have organised farms which 
are big from the 9tandj[)Oint of volume of output, and are capi 
talistio m character There are only 12 5 per cent of the farmers 
m America (equal to the percentage of highly capitahatic farma) , 
flo that even if all these were included entirely m the group of 
small area farms there would still remain in this group 45 per 
cent (57 5 per cent — 12 5 pet cent=45 per cent) of farmers with 
insuflScient land and without capital In reality, of course, a part, 
though a small one, of these highly capitalistic farms belongs to 
the group of medium and big area farms, go that the figure 45 per 
cent really nviTunuse& the actual number of farraeia without capital 
and With insufficient land 

It 19 not difficult to see how much better the position of the 
forty five per cent (minimum 45 per cent) of farmers with little 
land and no capital is made to appear by the inclusion in the 
same group of some 10 to 12 per cent of farmers who possess more 
than the average amount of capital, implements and machinery 
funds for buying fertilisers and employing labourers, etc 

We shall not deal separately with the medium and big farms 
included under this heading, for this would mean repeating, in 
slightly different terms, what has been said already about the small 
farms For instance, while the figures for the small area farms 
obscured the wretched position of small Tproductiorif the figures 
for the big area farms clearly mimmise the real concentrcUiori of 
agriculture in large scale production We shall see m a moment the 
precise statistical expression of this minimising of concentration 

We get the followmg general principle, which may be formu 
latcd as the law relating to the grouping of farms aocordmg to 
area in all capitalist countries * 

The broader and more rapid the development of intensive farm 
mg, the more the grouping according to area obscures the wretched 
position of small production in agriculture, the position of the 
small fanner who lacks both land md capital, it bJurits the real 
sharpness of class antagonisms between the prosperous big pro 
ducers and the ruined small producers, tit mnimises the concentra 
tion of capital m the hands of large^cale producers and the ehm 
ination of the small producers 
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Thia pnncipja h atnkmgly confirmed by the figures given under 
the third and last heading — ^value of products The proportion of 
non capitalist farms (those having a siqall income, counting total 
gross incxime) os 58 8 per cent, t e , somewhat higher than the per 
centage of “small” farma (57 5 per cent) The forms m this group 
have considerably more land — 33 3 per cent (as against 17 5 per 
cent possessed by tlie group of “small” farms) But their shaie 
of the total value of products is one third less 22 1 per tent as 
against 33 5 per cent! 

How 18 this to be explained)? By the non inclusion an this 
group of the highly capitalistic farms on amall areas of land, which 
artificially and falsely raised the share of capital in the form of 
machines, ferbhsers, etc , belonging to the small farmers 

The dispossession, the oppression — and hence the rum — of 
small production in agriculture thus turns out to be much more 
serious than one is led to think by the figures on email farms 
The statistics of small and large farms according to area en 
Urely leaves out of account the role of capital Naturally, the fall 
uro to take such a “tnfle” in capitalist economy into account dls 
torts the position of small farming, falsely embellishes it, for the 
latter “might be” tolerable “if” there were no capital, i e , if the 
power of money, and the relations wage labourer and capitalist, 
farmer and merchant and creditor, etc , did not exist I 

The concentration of agriculture in big farms is therefore lesa 
marked than its concentration in large-scale, i e , capitalist produc 
tion the 17 7 per cent of “big” farms concentrate in theit hands 
39 2 per cent of the total value of the agricultural produpts 
(slightly more than twice the average) On the other hand, the it 2 
per cent of capitalist farms concentrate in their hands 52 3 per 
cent of the total value of products, i e , more than three times the 
average > 

More than half the total agricultural production of the coun 
try — where enormous tracts of unoccupied land are distributed 
gratis and uh^rii is regarded b\ the Manilovs^ as a countn where 
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^Hoiler*^ farming prev^ls — iQ concentrated in capitalist farms that 
comprise only one-sixth of the total number ot farms, yet spend 
on hired labour four tunes more than the average per farm (17 2 
per cent of the farms spend 69 1 per cent of the total expenditure 
on hired labour), and half as much again as the average per acre 
(691 per cent of the total expenditure on hired labour falls on 
farms comprising 43 1 per cent of the total area) 

At the other extreme, more than half (almost three fifths) of 
the total number of farms (58 8 per cent) are non capitalist farms 
They comprise one third of the total farm land (33 3 per cent)^ 
but this land is much more poorly equipped with machmefry than 
the average (valtpe of machinery — ^25 3 per cent) , and tliey use 
less fertilisers than the average, only 29 1 per cent of the total 
expenditure on fertilisers Accordingly, their productivity is only 
one third of the average Occupying one third of the total farm 
land, this immense nui^er of farms, which are most oppressed by 
the yoke of capital, contribute less than one fourth (22 1 per cent) 
of the total output, of the total value of products 

Hence, m regard to the significance of grouping according to 
farm area we may draw the general conclusion that there is no 
reason to regard this method of grouping as being utterly useless 
But we must never forget that this method minimises the degree 
to which small production is eliminated by large scale production, 
and the more rapidly and ‘widely ^nten^^lve faitning develops, tlie 
greater the differences among farms as regards the amount of 
capital invested per unit of area, the more this is minimised With 
modem methods of investigation, which give excellent and abun 
dant information on each individual farm, it would be sufficient to 
combine two methods of grouping — for instance, each of the five 
groups of farms classified according to area could be subdivided into 
' two or three sub groups according to number of hired labourers 
employed If this is not done, it is largely because of the fear to 
desonbe reality too outspo'kenly, to preset too stnking a picture 
of the oppression, paupensation rum and expropnation of the 
j masses of small farmers, whose position is so ‘‘conveniently” and 
*hrapcrceptihly’* embellished by the inclu^on of the “model * capi 
talist farms which are also *‘aniall” as far as their acreage 13 con 
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cenicd, but which represent an insignificant min only ainong a 
raaea of impoverished farms Fiom the scientific point of view, no 
one would dqre to object to the statement that not only land but 
also capital plays a part in modern agriculture From the point 
of view of statiBlical technique, or the amount of statistical work 
involved^ a total of 10 to 15 groups is by no means excessive 
compared, for instance, with the 18 plus 7 groups m the Ger 
man statistics of 1907 These statistics, which group the very 
abundant data on 5,736,082 farms into a large number of groups 
according to aica, are an example of bureaucratic routine, of sci 
entific lumber, of a senseless number game, for there is no rea 
sonable or rational ground w/iatever that science or practical life 
would justify for considenng such a number of groups of this kind 
as being m any way typical 

14 The Expropriation of the* Small Farmers 

The question of the expropriation of the small farmers is of 
enormous importance for imderstanding and appraising capitalism 
in agriculture in general That this question has hardly been studied 
or has been studied with the least care, is extremely characteristic 
of modern political economy and statistics, which are thoroughly 
imbued with bourgeois views and prejudices 

General statistics in all capitalist countnea reveal a process 
of growth of the urban population at the expense of the rural 
population — the flight of the population from the rural districts 
In the United States, this process is going on continuously Tlie 
proportion of the urban population increased from 29 5 per cent 
of the total in 1880 to 36 1 per cent m 1890, to 40 5 per cent m 
1900, and to 46 3 per cent in 1910 In all regions of the country 
the urban population is growing more rapidly than the rural popu 
lation from 1900 to 1910 the rural population of the industrial 
North increased by 3 9 per cent, whereas the urban population 
increased by 29 8 per cent, in the formerly slave owning South 
the rural population increased 148 per cent, whereas the urban 
population increased 41 4 per cent, and in the West, which }b 
still being colonised, the rural populabon increased 49 7 per cent 
and the urban population 89 6 per cent 
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One would have thought that so univeraal a process would 
certainly have been studied in agricultural eensuBea A very jrapor 
tant question from the scientific point of view foroca itself upon 
ua, vi 2 whnt elements, strata and groups of the rural population 
do these migrants from the country come from, and under what 
conditions do they migrate^ Since the most detailed information 
on every farm, on every head of cattle is collected every ten years, 
It should not be difficult to include the question as to how many 
and what kind of farms were sold or leased with the view to mov 
ing to the cities, and how many members of the fanner’s family 
abandoned agriculture temporarily or permanently, and under 
what conditions But no such questions were asked, and beyond 
the bureau^ ratio routltie statement that ‘*the rural population 
dropped from 59 5 per cent im 1900 to 53 7 per cent in 1910,” the 
investigation did not go The investigators did not even seem to 
suspect the amount of privation, oppression and pauperisation that 
is hidden beneath these routine figures Very often bourgeois and 
petty bourgeois economists even refuse to see the obvious conneebon 
between the flight of the population from the rural districts and 
the rum of the small producers 

There ib nothing left for us to do but to attempt to collect the 
I datively scanty and badly compiled data on the expropriation 
of the small farmers that is available in the census of 1910 

Figures are available on the forms of tenure the nmTd>er of 
landowners classified acrording to those who own all the land on 
their farm and those who own only part of it, the number of sliare 
tenants, and the number of tenants paying a money rent These 
atatistics are arranged according to regions of the country, but 
not according to groups of farms 

Wc take the total returns for 1900 and 1910 and we get, first 
of all, the following picture 

The total rural population increased 11 2 per cfnit 

The total number of farma Increased 10 9 , „ 

The total number of owners Increased 81 „ 

The total number of ffdl owners iuoreased 4 8 > 

This table clearly reveals the growing expropriation of small 
farming The rural population Is increasing more slowly than the 
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urban population The number of farmers is increasing more slow 
1y than the rural population, the number of landowners la increaa 
mg more slowly than the number of farmers, the number of full 
Q^vners is increasing more slowly than tlie total number of land 
own era 

The percentage of owners to the total number of farmers has 
been ^teadily declining fox aeveral decades This percentage was as 
folloiva 


1800 

74 Q per cent 

1890 

716 * 

1900 

647 ” * 

1910 

630 ” * 


The percentage of tenant farmers is increasing corresponding 
ly, but the number of share tenants is growing more rapidly than 
the number of cash tenants The (proportion of share tenants was 
17 5 per cent in 1880, later it rose to 18 4 per cent and 22 2 per 
cent, and in 1910 it reached 24 0 per cent 

That tile reduction in the proportion of landowners and the 
increase in that of tenant farmers signify, on the whole, the ruin 
and ehmirvation of the small farmers is proved by the following 
tabic 



1 Percentage of faxma posiesslog 

Typo of forma 

1 Domestic animals 

Horses 



In j 



in 


1900 

I 1910 

crease | 
or de 

1900 

1910 

1 crease 

1 or de 



1 1 

creajo 



I crease 

Owners 

96 7 

96 1 

-0 6 

85 0 j 

81 5 

-3 5 

Tenant farmers 

94 2 

92 9 

-1 3 

67 9 ' 

60 7 

~7 2 


According to all the data for both census years, the owners 
are economically better off The position of the tenant farmers is 
deteriorating more rapidly than the position of the owners 

We will examine the statistics for the various regions of the 
country , 

The largest number of tenant farmers are to be found m the 
South, as we pointed out previously, and here, too, tenant farming 
IS growing most rapidly from 47 0 per cent in 1900 to 49 6 per 
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cent lii 1910 Capital destroyed the slave system half a centurv 
ago only to restore it m a new form, that is, in the form of share 
cropping 

In the North the number of tenant farmers is considerably 
smaller, and is increasing at a much slower rale from 26 2 per 
cent in 1900 to only 26 5 per cent m 1910 In the West we find 
the smallest number of tenant fanmera, and this ig Uie only xegion 
in which their number is not increasing, but diminishing from 
16 6 per cent in 1900 to 140 per cent in 1910 

^'Tho exceedingly low percentage of tenant farma” says the summary of 
thfi cenaua of 1910, ' obeerved iti the Moointain and Pacific regions [these 
two regions form the eo-called West**] leaves no doubt that this was caused 
mainly by the fact that both these regions have been settled only recently 
and tluvt many famcm here arc holders of homesteads farmers who 

have received unoccupied land gratis or for a very negligible payment] who 
have received their land from the government ” (Vol V, page 104 ) 

Here we have a striking illustration of that peculiar feature of 
the United States which wo have already referred to several times 
above, viz the availability of unoccupied, free land On the one 
hand, tins peculiar feature explains the extremely wide and rapid 
development of capitalism in the United States For the benefit of 
our Narodniki, let us note that the absence of pnvate property in 
land in ceitain xegiona of an immense country does not avert capi 
tnham, but, on the contrary, broadens its basis and accelerates its 
development On tho other hand, this peculiar feature, entirely 
unknown to the old capitalist countries of Europe, which were 
settled long ago, serves in the United States to conceal the pro 
cess of expropnation of the small fanners — a proceas taking place 
in thfe regions \vhich have already been settled, and which are 
inoet industrially developed 

T^ke the North Here we get the following picture 



1900 

1 

ino 

1 

for cent 
increase 
or decrease 

Total rural population (mllHons) 

22 2 

23 1 

+3 9 

Total number of fanne {thousands) 

2 874 

2 891 

+0 6 

Total number of owners (thousonds) 

2 088 

2 091 

+0 1 

Total number of full owners (thouaands) 

1 794 

1 749 

—2 5 
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Wc sec not only a relative diminution m the number of own 
us, not only that they are being pushed back in companion with 
the total number of farmers, etc , but an absolute diminution in 
the number of o^^ners simultaneoiiflly with an increase in produc 
lion, in the principal region of the United States, which contains 
60 per cent of the tot^l area of improved land of tlie country! 

Moreover, U must not be fargoUen that in one of llie four re 
gions of the North — ^the tV^est North Central region — homesteads 
are still being distributed, and during the ten years 1901 1910 a 
total of 54-, 000, 000 acres was distributed 

The tendency of capitalism to expropriate email farimng acts 
with such force that the North shows an absolute diminution in the 
number of owners of farms, notwithstanding the distribution of lens 
of millions of acres of unoccupied, free land 

There are onl> two circumstances that still counteract this ten 
dcncy in the United States (1) the existence in the South, where 
the oppressed and downtrodden Negroes (live, of the formerly 
slave owning plantations that have not yet been parcelled out, (2) 
the fact that the West is not yet completely settled It la clear that 
both these factors combined serve to broaden the future basis for 
capitalism and to prepare the conditions for its still more rapid and 
extensive development The sharpening of contradicdoiw and the 
elimination of small production are not stopped, but merely trans 
ferred to a wider arena The capitalist conflagration is, as it were, 
“checked^^ hy means which accumulate for it huge quantities of 
new and still more inflammable material 

To piocced On the question of th© expropriation of small 
fanning the follchving figures are available showing the numb or 
of farms possessing livestock These are total figures for the United 
States 


Per cent of {aims poa&esalng j 

1900^ 

1910 

Increase or 
deoreaae 

Domeetio animals in general 


94 9 

-0 9 

Dairy cows 


80 8 

1 +2 

Horses 


73 8 

—5 2 
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These figures show that on the whole there has been a rcduc 
tion in the number of ownera in proportion to the total number of 
farrnerB The percentage of owners of dairy cows increased, but 
not to the degree to which the percentage of owners of horses 
diminished 

We will now examine the statistics on the two chief kinds of 
domestic animals owned by the vanous groups of farms 


Group j 

Per cent of farms posaoaaing 
dairy cows 

1900 

1910 

Increase ar 
decrease 

Uoder 20 acres 

49 5 

52 9 

+3 4 

20 to 49 „ 

65 9 

71 2 

+5 3 

50 to 99 

84 1 

87 1 

H-3 0 

100 to 174 „ 

68 9 

89 6 

-f-0 9 

175 to 499 , 

92 6 

93 fi 

+0 9 

500 10 999 

90 3 

89 6 

—0 7 

lOOO sere* and over 

82 9 

86 0 

_+3 1 

U S (average) ^ 

78 7 

80 8 

1 +2 1 


We see that the largest increase occurred in the small farm 
group posaeasing dairy cows, the next largest occurred in the lati 
fundia group, and last comes the medium group The big farm 
group with an area of 500 to 999 acres shows a reducbon in the 
number of farms owning dairy cows 

The general impression is that the fitmall producers have gamed 
We nhall remind the reader, however, that the poasesBion of dairy 
cows has a two fold significance in agriculture On the one hand, 
It may mean a general increase in prosperity and improved nour 
ishment On the other^hand, and more frequently, it signifies the 
development of on© of the branches of commercial fanning and 
livestock farming the production of milk for sale in the towns and 
industrial centres We have seen above that the farms of this type, 
“dairy’* farms, are classified by American statisticians in a spe- 
cial group, ^ according to principal source of Income The di» 
tinguishingf feature of this group la that while its total land area 
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as well as its improved area are below the average, the total volume 
of products IS above the average, and the employment of hired 
labour per acre of land 13 double the average The increasing ira 
portance of small farms in dairy farming may simply mean, and 
certainly does mean, the growth of cai^Ualut dairy farms on email 
areas of land, of the type described in preceding pages We give 
below for comparison the figuiea on the concentration of dairy 
cows in America 


Region 

Average Qumher of dairy 
cows per farm 

Increase 

1900 

1910 

Tho North 

4 8 

5 3 

^-0 5 

The South ’ 

2 8 

2 4 

+0 1 

The West 

5 0 

5 2 

H-0 2 

United States 

3 8 

4 0 

-f 0 2 


We see that the North, which is richest of all in dairy cows, 
showed the greatest increase in wealth The following figures show 
the increase according to the different groups 


North 

Group oi farms 

Per cent Increase or 
decrease of dairy 
cows, 1900 1910 

Per cent increase 
or decrease In 
number of farms 

Under 20 acres 

— 4 

+10 0 

20 to 49 

~ 3 

—12 6 

50 to 99 

+ 9 

- 7 3 

100 to 174 , 

+14 

+ 22 

175 to 499 

+ 18 

+ 12 7 

500 to 999 

+29 

+40 4 

1000 acres and over 

+ 18 

+16 4 

All groups 

+14 

1 +06 


The more rapid increase in the number of small farms owning 
dairy cows did not in any way hinder the more irapid concentra 
tioji of dairy cows in the big farms* 

We will examine the figures showing the number of fanns pos 
sesslng horses JHere we get figures relating to working animals. 
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ahowing the elrucnjre of the fairos m general » and not of any spe 
cial branch of conanercial farming 



Percentage of farm a 


Group j 

owning borsea 

Decroaae 


1900 

1910 


Under 20 aore» 

52 4 

48 9 

^35 

20 to 49 „ 

66 3 


Q 9 

50 to 99 „ 

82 2 


— 4 6 

100 tom „ 

88 6 

86 S 

— 2 1 

175 to 499 , 

92 0 

91 0 

- 1 0 

500 to 999 , 

93 7 

93 2 

^05 

1000 aora* and over 

94 2 

94 1 

— 0 1 

U S (sYorage) 

79 0 

73 8 

^52 


Here we aee that the smaller the farms, the larger the increase 
in the number of horseless farms With the exception of the small 
est faXm group (under 20 acres), which, as we know, contains 
a comparatively larger number of capitalist farms than the ad 
jacent group®, observe a rapid decline in horseless farms 
and a much slower increase in them It is possible that on ncli 
farms the use of steam ploughs and other types of mechanical mo 
tive power partly compensates for the reduction m the number 
of working animals, but such an assumption cannot bo made m 
regard to the mass of the poorest farms 

Finally, the growth of expropriation may be seen from the 
figures showing the number of mortgaged farms 


Region 

Percentage of mortgaged farms 

1890 


1910 

1 

The North 

40 3 j 

40 9 

41 9 

The South 

5 7 

17 2 

23 5 

The West 

23 1 1 

21 7 

1 

28 6 

' UnlltU Stixtes 

28 2 

31 0 

35 6 


f 
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The percentage of mortgaged farms is steadil) riBmg m all 
regions of the country, but it 10 highest an the most densely popu 
lated industrial and capitalist region, the North fhe American 
statisticians point out (Vol V, page 159) that the increase in the 
number of mortgaged farms in the South is probably due to the 
“parcelling out” of the plantaUonB, which are sold in small allot 
ments to Negro and white farmers, only a part of the price of the 
land being paid in cash, the remainder being covered by a raorl 
gage on the property Thus we get a peculiar buying oiu opr ration 
in the slave owning South We will observe that in 1910 Negroes 
operated iarma m the \3mted Stales, or 145 per cent of 

the total, and between 1900 and 1910 the number of farms oper 
ated by white farmers increased by 9 5 per cent, whereas the number 
operated by Negroes increased twice as rapidly — by 19 6 per cent 
The striving of the Negroes lor emancipation from the plantation 
owners half a century after the “victory” over the slave owners 
is still very marked 

Generally speaking, the mortgaging of farms is not always 
evidence of poverty, Amencan statisticians wntej sometimes it is 
a means of securmg capital for improvements etc Tins is un 
doubtedly true But this true observation should not conceal the 
fact — as frequently happens with bourgeois economists — that it is 
only a minority of prosperous farmers who are able to secure capi 
tal for improvements, etc , in this, way and to use it productively, 
the majority of farraera are onlj ruined still more by thus falling 
into the hands of finance capital 

Investigators could, and should, have paid considerably more 
attention to the farmers^ dependence on finance capital Not with 
standing its enormous significance, however, this aspect of the 
question has remained m the shade 

At all events, the increase in the number of mortgaged farms in 
dioatea that the control over such farms has actually passed into 
the hand? of capital It goes without saying that besides the farms 
that have been mortgaged oflScially and legally, a ^arge number 
of farms are entangled in the net of private, unofficial debt, which 
is no^ recorded by the census 
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15 The EvoLUTlo^ of Industry ajvd Agriculturl Compaheu 

Despite all their ehortcomings* the figures provided by Amen 
ran statistics compare favourably with those obtained ix\ other coun 
tries heeauflo of the completeness and uniformity with ^hich they 
have been compiled This enables us to compare the data on indus 
try and on agncuiture for the years 1900 and 1910, to compare 
the general picture of the economic system in these two sections 
of national economy, as well as the evolution of this system The 
most common idea to be found in bourgeois political economy— 
an idea, by the way, repeated by Mr Himmer — is that of con 
trasling industry \\ith agricultune Let us see whether such a ccmtrast 
la justified on the basis of accurate and mass data 

We shall begin with the number of enterprises in industry and 
agriculture 



Number of enter 
prises (thoueands) 

Per cent 
increase 

Increase of 
PQpu^atlon urban 
and rural 
(per cent) 

1 1900 

1910 

Industry 

Agriculture 

207 S 1 
5,737 1 

1 268 5 1 
6 361 

+ 29 4 
+ 10 9 

1 + 34 8 

-L 11 2 


The number of enterprises is larger m agncuiture than in in 
dustry, but they are of smaller size This expresses its backward 
ness, Its disintegrated and scattered character 

The rate of increase of the total number of enterprises is much 
slower m agncuiture than m industry There are two factors oper 
atmg in the United States— non existent In other advanced coun 
tnes-*-'Which greatly increase and accelerate tlie growth of the 
number of entcrpriseia in agncuiture They are, first, the still con 
tmumg process of parcellisstion of the slave o^nm^ latifundia in 
the South, and the ‘‘buying out’* of small parcels of this land from 
the planters by Negro and white farmers, second, the enormous 
areas of unoccupied, free land that is atiU available, and la being 
distributed by the government to all applicants Nevertheless, the 
number of onterpnses in agriculture is growing far more slowly 
than in industry 

Thexfe aro two causes lor this On the one hand, agncuiture has 
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lo tt fairly considerable extent pieserved its natural economy cliarac 
ler, and various kinds of work formerly performed by the peasant 
family^ for instancei the production and repair of various tools, 
utensils, etc , are continuing lo fall away, and now represent spe 
cial branches of industry On the other hand, agriculture possesses 
a special monopoly ^which is peculiar to it, which is unknown in 
industry, and which cannot be eliminated under capitalism, viz, 
the ^onopoly of land Even if ihene is no private ownership of 
land — in the United States at is still practicallj non existent m 
many large areas of the country — the very possession of land, 
its occupation by individual, pnvate farmers, creates a monopoly 
In the principal regions of the country all the land is occupied, 
and an increase in the nufnber of agricultural enterprises is possi 
ble only if the existing enterprises are parcelled out into smaller 
ones, the unimpeded creation of new enterprises side by side mth 
the old ones is impossible The monopoly of land la a broke, which 
retards the development of agriculture, retards the development of 
capitalism in agriculture This is not the case in industry 

The amounts of capital invested in industrial and m agricul 
tural enterprises are not quite comparable because the value of 
land includes ground rant The amount of capital invested in indus 
try and the value of industrial production must therefore be com 
pared with the total value of all farm property and the value of the 
pnncipal agricultural products Only the percentages showing the 
increase in total values in the two branches are strictly comparable 



Million dollars | 

Per cent 


1900 j 

1910 

increase 

Industry 

Total capital of all enterprlieo 
Value of producte 

8,975 

11,406 

18,428 
20, <571 

105 3 
81 2 

Agrfeu/mrs 

Value of all farm property 

Value of aU cereal crop# 
Production of cereals (million 
bueheh) 

20 440 
1,483 

4,430 

40,991 
2, <563 

4,613 

100 5 
79 8 

1 7 
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Thus we Bee that the value of the capital invested in industry 
and the value of all farm property doubled in the ten year period 
from 1900 to 1910 But the great and fundamental difference lies 
in the fact that in agriculture the output of the principal product, 
gram crops, increased by a very insignificant amount, i e , 1 7 per 
cent, although dunng th*^ same period the population increased 21 
per cent 

The development of agriculture lags behind that of industry 
Tins IS characteristic of all capitalist countries and is one of the 
moat important causes of tlie disproportion m the development of 
tl^e different branches of national economy, of crises, and of the high 
cost of hving 

Capital liberated agriculture from feudalism, drew it into com 
mercial exchange and thus into world wide economic development 
and lifted it from the stagnation and inertia of mediasvalism and 
patnarchahsm But capital did not abolish the oppression, the ex 
ploitation and poverty of the masses, on the contrary, it created 
these evils m a new form and restored their old forms on a *^mod 
ern” basis Capitalism has not only failed to remove the contra 
diction between industry and agnculture, on the contrary, it has 
Still further extended and sharpened it Agriculture is being more 
and more borne down by the yoke of capital, which is formed 
pnmanly in the sphere of trade and industry 

On the one hand, the negligible mcrease in the quantity of 
agncultural products ( + 17 per cent) and the enormous increase 
in their value (4798 per cent) clearly show the part played by 
ground rent, the tribute -wbieb the laudowuers irupoee on society 
Their monopolist position enables the landowners to take advan 
tage of the backHvardness of agriculture, whose development lags 
behijid that of industry, and to fill their pockets with millions and 
billions of profit The total value of farm property increased dur 
ing the ten) years by twenty and a half billion dollars Of this 
total, the increase in the value of buildings, livestock, and other 
property amounted to only five billion dollars The balance of the 
Increase i during these ten ye^ra, fifteen billion dollars ( + 1181 

cent), is the increase m the value of the land, i e , capitalised 
ground rent 

I 
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Oil ihe other hand, here we very diatmctly see the difference 
between the class position of the small farmeta and that of wage 
workers Of course, both are ‘^toilers”, of course, both are sub 
ject to the exploitation of capital, although m entirely different 
ways But it is only the vulgar bourgeois democrats who, on these 
grounds, can lump together these different classes and speak of 
‘*amalP’ and “toiler** farming This is equivalent to covering up 
and confusing the social structure of agriculture, its bourgeois 
form, by putting into the forefront a feature which is common to 
c^/pieceding forms of economy, vis , that in order to subsist the small 
farmer mus't toil, must toil himself, must engage in physical toil 

Under capitalism the small fanner becomes a commodity pro 
ducer, whether he wishes to or not, whether he is aware of it or 
not, and it la this change that is the essence of the problem This 
change alone, even when the small fanner does not as yet exploit 
hired labourers, converts him, nevertheless, into an antagonist of 
the proletafiat, makes a petty bourgeois of bun He sells his prod 
uct, whereas the proletarian sells his labour power The small 
farmers, as a class, cannot ^ut stnve to raise the price of agricul 
tural products, but this ds equivalent to their participation, jointly 
with the big landowners, in the division of ground rent, and this 
unites them with ihe landlords against the rest of society Owing 
to his class position, and m proportion as commodity production 
develops, the small farmer mevftably becomes a small agrarian 

Even among wage workers oases occur when a small section 
combines with the masters against the whole class of wage worker^ 
But this IS really the combiimtion of a particle of a class With its ^ 
enemies, against the whole class. It js impossible to cjonceive ol the 
wage workers as a class improving thew conditions without caus- 
ing a rise in ihe standard of living of the masses, or without a 
sharpening of the antagonisms between the masses and capital, the 
whole capitalist class, which rules modern society It is quite pos 
aiiblo to conceive, however, and it is even typical of capitalism, 
of the omprovement of the conditions of the small farmers as a 
class as the result of their unihng with the landlords, as a result 
of their partlcipatmg in the system of exacting a higher ground 
rent from the whole of society, as a result of their antagonism to 
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wards the raafis of proletarians and aemi proletarians who are en 
tlrely, or mainly, dependent for their livelihood on the sale of their 
labour power 

Below we give comparative data Irom American statistics on 
the position— and number — of WUga workers as compared with 
small farmers 



1900 

1910 

Per cent 
increase 

/nduA/rp 

Number df wage worker* 
(thousands) 

1 

4,713 

6,615 

+ 40 4 

Total wages (million dollars) 

2,008 

3,427 

+ 70 6 

A^riculiufe 

1 



Number of hired labourers 

? 

? 

+ 47 1 

Total wages (million doUaro) 

1 357 

652 

(approx 1 
+ 82 S 

Number of farmers (thousands) 

5 737 

6 361 

1 ,- 1 - io 9 

Value of major product, oe 
reel crops (million dollars) 

1 483 

2 665 

+ 79 8 


The mdustnsl workers lost^ for their wages increased only 70 6 
per cent (“only,” because the price of a quantity of gram equal 
to 101 7 per cent of a given quantity in 1900 is now 179 8 per 
cent of the price of 1900! ^ , while the number of workers increased 
40 per cent 

As small agrarians, the small farmers gamed at the expense 
of the proletariat The number of small fanners mcreaaed only 
10 9 per cent (even if wo group small tenant farmers separately, 
the increase will be only 11 9 per cent) , the amount of products 
showed practically no increase ( + 17 per cent), while the value 
of the products increased 79 8 per cent 

Of course, merchant and finance capital took the lion’s share 
of the ground rent Nevertheless, the class relation between the 
small farmer and the wage worker wholly approximates to the 
class relation between the petty bourgeois and the proletarian 
The mciease in the number of wage workers is more rapid 
them the increase in population (+40 per cent as against +21 
per cent) The expropriation of the small producers and small 
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farraere is growing The proletanamsation of the population is 
also growing 1 

The increase in the number of farmers— and to on even greater 
extent, as we already know, the increase in the number of farmer 
owners — lags behind the growth of the population (10 9 per cent 
as against 21 per cent) The email farmers are to an mcreafting 
extent becoming monopolists, small agrarians 

Let us now glance at the relation} between small production 
and large scale production in industry and agriculture In the case 
oi industry, the hguies refer not to 1900 and 1910, but to 1904 
and 1910 

We shall divide industrial enterprises into three main groups 
according to output, those mth a total output under 820,000 are 
grouped as small enterpnses, those with an output of 820,000 to 
$100,000 as medium enterprises, and those with an output of 
$100,000 and over as big enterpnses We have no means of group 
jng agricultural enterpriBCs except according to area Those with 
an area under 100 acres we group as small fanhs, those with an 
area of 100 to 175 acres wo group as medium farms, and those with 
an area of 175 acres and over we group as big farms 



Number of enterprises 

1 


Groups of 

1900 

1910 

Increase 
1900 1910 
(per cent) 

enterprises 

Thous 

ands 

Per 1 
cent 

Thous 

ends 

P^r 

cent 

Industry 





25 0 

Small 

144. 

66 6 

180 

67 2 

Medium 

48 

22 2 

57 

21 3 

18 7 

Big 

24 

11 2 

31 

11 5 

29 1 

Total 

216 1 

1 

100 0 

26B 

100 0 

24 2 

Agricullure 




53 0 

11 9 

Small 

3 297 

56 5 

3 691 

Medium 

1 422 

24 8 

1 516 

23 3 

6 6 

Big 

1 018 

17 7 

1 154 

18 2 

13 3 

Total 

S 737 

100 0 

6 361 

100 0 

j. i»« 


^ The aumbcT of wtvgc workers iu agrtculturc, or rather, theJr increase 
la determined by the ratio 82 3 706= Y 40 4 whence A =47 I 
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We observe a remarkable uniformity of evolution 
Botli in indufltry and in agriculture it la precisely the share of 
medium enterpnsea that is dmniUBhmg, their number is growing 
more slowly than that of either the small or the large enterpriaes 
Both in industry and in agriculture the number of amal! en 
terpnaes is gromng more slowly than that of big enterprises 
What changes have occurred m the economic power, or m the 
economic role^ of the various types of enterprises? For industrial 
enterpnses we have figures of the value of output, for agricultural 
enterprises we have figures of the total value of farm property 


Group 

1900 

mo 

Increase 
1900 1910 
(per cent) 

MUIIod 

doUart 

Per 

cent 

MiJUoti 

dollare 

Per 

cent 

Induiiry 






Small 

927 

6 8 

1,127 

5 5 

21 5 

Medium 

2 129 

14 4 

2 544 

13 3 

19 5 

Bl« 

11,737 

79 3 


83 2 

44 8 

Total 

14,793 

100 0 

20,671 

100 0 

39 7 

Agricc^lture 






Small 

S.790 

2& 4 

wmm 

25 6 

81 3 

Medium 

5 721 

28 0 

BBfl 

27 1 

93 8 

Big 

8,929 

43 8 

IkI 

47 8 

1]7 3 

Total 

20, WO 

JOO 0 

1 

1 

40,991 

100 0 

100 5 


In this case, too, we observe a remarkable uniformity of evolu 

tloU 

In industry and in agriculture the proportion of the email ^ 
well OS of the medium enterprises is diminishing, only the share of 
the big enterpnaes is increasing 

In other words, m industry and in agnoulture, small produc 
tion la being dhniuated by large-scale production 

The difference betiveen Industry agriculture m this con 
nectlon i^ that in induBtty the share of the email enterprises has 
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grown aoraewhat more rapidly than that of mediimi enterprises 
(4215 per cent as against +195 per cent), whereas in agn 
culture the opposite is the case Of course^ this difference is not 
very great, and no general conclusions can be drawn from it 
Neverthele<^a, it is a fact that in the most advanced capitalist coun 
try in the world small production m industry has grown more than 
medium production during the last ten years, whereas in agricul 
ture the reverse was the case This fact shows how childish are the 
common assertions of bourgeois econoimsts that industry absolute 
ly and inthout exception confirms the law that small production 
IS eliminated by large scale production, whereas agriculture re 
futes this law Not onl> is small production being eliminated by 
large scale production in United Slates agriculture, but this pro 
cess is taking place more ayatematically, or with greater regularity, 
than m industry 

We must not overlook the fact, proved above, that the group 
ing of farms according to area nwiimues the elimination of email 
production by large-scale production 

As regards the degree of concentration already reached, agn 
culture lags considerably behind industry In induslry, the big 
enterprises, comprising H per cent of the total, have concentrated 
in their hands over eight tenths of the total output The role of the 
am all enterprises is insignificant, comprising two thirds of the 
total, they contribute only 55 per cent of the total output* Com 
pared with this, production in agriculture is still largely decen 
tralised small farms (58 per cent of the total) possess one fourth 
of total farm property, whereas the 18 per cent of big farms pos 
sess less than half (47 per cent) The total number of enterprises 
in agriculture is over twenty tunes the total number m industry 
This confirms the conclusion, reached long ago, that, compared 
with the evolution of industry capitalism m agriculture is at a 
stage of development that resembles the manufacture stage rather 
than the stage of large scale machine industry Manual labour is 
Btill predominant m agriculture, while the application of ma 
chmerv is comparatively very little developed But the figures 
given above do not m any way prove the impossibility of sociabs 
mg BgiicuUural production even at the present stage of its devel 
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dpment Those who control the banka directly control one third 
of all the farma in America^ and, consequently, indirectly donunato 
them all Ihe organwation of production according to a single 
general plan, on a million farma supplying more than half the total 
agricultural output la absolutely feasrble at the present level of 
development of all Boris of associations and of the technique of 
commumcaUon and transport 

16 Summary and Conclusions 

The United States agncultural cenausea of 1900 and 1910 are 
the last word m social statistics in this sphere of national econ 
omy They provide the best material available in advanced coun 
tries, this material covers millions of farms and enables us to draw 
precise and sound conclusions on the evolution of agriculture 
under capitalism The la’ws of this evolution may be studied on 
the basis of this matenal especially for the reason that the United 
States of America is a country which has large areas of land and 
the greatest variety of conditions, the greatest variety of ahades 
and forms of capitalist agriculture 

Here we observe, on the one hand, the transition from the slave 
owning system, or, what is the same thing in this case, the feudal 
syatcm of agriculture, to the coimnercial and capitalist system 
and, on the other hand, we observe an especially extensive and rap- 
id development of capitalism in the freest, the most advanced 
bourgeois country Arid aide by aide with this we observe temark 
ably extensive colonisation carried out pn democratic capitalist 
lines 

Here we have regions that were settled long ago and are high 
ly industrialised, highly intensive, similar to most of the areas in 
avihsed, old capitalist Western Europe, and we have regions of 
primitive extensive famniig and livestock farming not unlike some 
of the remote parts of Russia or Siberia We find the most varied 
types of large and small fenns immense latifundia, the planta 
Hons of the formerly alave owmng South, of the colonised West, 
and of the highly capitalist North Atlantic coast, small farms 
of Negro sharecroppers, and small capitalist farms producing 
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nulk or vegetablea for the market m the induatrial Nortlj, or fruit 
on the Pacific coaat Finally, we find ‘"wheat factories*’ with hired 
labourers, and the homesteads of “independent” small farmers who 
Btill entertain naive illusions about living “by the labour of their 
hands ” 

The variety of relationslups la leniarkahle, for they em 
brace those of the past and of the future, those of Europe and of 
Russia Incidentally, comparison with Russia is particularly in 
structive in connection with the problem of the possible conse 
quences of the transference of all the land to the peasants without 
compensation — a transference which is progressive, but obviously 
capitalistic 

The general laws of the development of capitalism in agricul 
ture and the variety of forms in which these laws mamfest them 
selvtes may he studied best from the example of the United States 
And this study leads to conclusions which may be summed up 
in the following brief propositions 

In agriculture manual labour predominates over machinery in 
finitely more than in industry But the machine is steadily ad 
vancing, raising the technique of farming, making it large scale and 
more capitalistic Maohines are used m modern agriculture in a 
capitalist way 

The chief feature and criterion of capitalism in agriculture is 
wage labour The development of wage labour, as well as the m 
crease m the application of machinery, can be observed in all re 
gions of tlie country and in all branches of agriculture The num 
her of hired labourers employed la growing more rapidly than the 
rural population and the total population of the country The 
increase m the number of farmers lags behind the total increase 
in the rural population Class contradictions are becoming stronger 
and sharper 

Small production ib being rapidly eliminated by large-scale 
production in agriculture A companson of the figures on total 
farm property for 0.900 and 19X0 fully confirms this 

But this procesa is minimised, and the position of the small 
farmers is made to look belter than it is, by the fact that in 1910 
investigators in America, as is al^o the case almost everywhere 
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in EurOjpe, confined themselves to the claseification of farms ac 
cm ding to area The mor© Avidely *and rapidly intensive fanning 
develops^ the more is this process itinumised and tlie position made 
to look belter than it is 

Capitalism develops not only by accelerating the growth of 
large area farms in the extensive regions^ but also by creating 
farms with a larger output, and of a more capitalistic nature, or 
ganiaed on small areas of land m the intensive regions 

Aa a result, the process of concentration of production m large 
farms is faster, and small production is being eliminated on a 
wider aoale and more thoroughly, than is jevident from the or 
dinar y data on larma of different area The ataUstics of the 1900 
census, which have been analysed more carefully, in greater detail^ 
and in a more scientific manner, leave not the slightest shadow 
of doubt on this score 

The expropriation of small farming is proceeding The per 
centage of farm owners to the total number of farmers has steadily 
declined during the last few decades, and the increase m the total 
number of farmers is lagging behind the growth of the total popu 
lation In ithe North — the most important region* which supplies 
the greatest quantity of agncultural products, and where no traces 
of sieve owning or extensive colonisation are to be found — ^the 
absolute number of full owners la diminishing During the last 
decade Ithe percentage of farmers possesaing livestock m general 
declined, as against an increase in the percentage of farmers 
owning dairy cows, there has been a much larger moreajEte in the 
peromtoge of farmers who own no horses, particularly among 
the small farmers 

Taken on the whole, a comparison of similar data on industry 
and agriculture for the same period shows that, notwithstanding 
the extreme backwardness of the latter, there is a remarkable simi 
Urity in the laws of their evolution, small producUon is being 
eliminated in both* 

1914 1*1 
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MESSRS BOURGEOIS ON “TOILER” FARMING 


At the Kiev Agricultural Congress, before an audience of 1,000 
landlords from all parts of Russia, Professor Kosslnsky read tlie 
first jpaper, in which he tried to prove that “toiler farming”^ in 
agriculture had been victorious 

The question of “toilet” farramg la one of the most important 
questions connected with the elucidation of capitalist relationships 
m agriculture Moreover, in Russia there is the bourgeois parly 
of the Narodmki (mduding the “Left” Narodmki)^ which tries to 
make the workers believe that it is socialisUo, and exercises its seal 
mostly m advocatmg “toiler” farming Therefore it ia necessary 
for every intelligent worker to understand what this “toiler” farm 
ing IB 

Mr bourgeois professor Kossinsky, without quoting any data 
whatever, asserted that peasant farming is growing, whereas larga* 
scale fartning, which exploits wage labour, is tJisinleg^atlng and 
dying out The professor 

^^disUngulshecl three forma of peasant farming (1) parcelDwd (dwarf) farms 
m which the peasant works ui some factory and at home, in his village, hai 
only an allotment and a vegetable garden, the cultivation of which sUghtly 
wppleraents hla income, (2) food producing farms, in which the peasant has 
a somewhat larger plot of land, but the oultiTatlon of which ia not au&oiept 
to supply all the requirements of the family, hence some members of tho 
family work on the side, (3) tollojt farms, which are ecillrety peasant farms 
on which the whole family works Amrorian evolution ts loading to tho de- 
struction of food farms and their <fisplaccmenl by toiler and parcelUaed 
farms* The future is assured mainly for toiler farms The average size of 
thisso possessions, expressed in Russian measure, is about 50 desyatma The 
triumph of toller farming is not accompanied by tho proleUrianiialion of 
the rural districts {Ktevskaya Mysl^ No 242 ) 

These, then, are the principles of the bourgeois theory of “toil 
er” fanning accepted by the Narodmki Every worker who is oven 

* C/ footnote to p 191 — Ed Eng cd 

233 
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slightly familiar with pohtical economy will immediately aee that 
il IS the pToleiaruiTi^ labouTex ianns, the arms’’ of taage workers, 
that Mr Bourgeois calls parcelhsed or dwarf farms 

Evidently by *^food producing” farms ho means small peasant 
farms which do not produce mainly for exchange, not commercial 
farms, but natural economy farms (on which the peasant produces 
his food) In admitting that these farms are being displaced our 
unintelligent bourgeois professor admits the victory of capitalism, 
the growth of exchange, and the displacement of small farming 
By what kind of farming is it being displaced? Firstly by prole 
tanan farming This la precisely what is called proletananisation, 
Mr imintelbgent professor I Secondly by “toiler” farming, in 
which the average size of farms is about 50 -deayatins 

It remains for mo to prove to the unintelligent professor and 
to hi8 Socialist Revolutionary (Narodnik) pupils that “toiler" 
farming is precisely petty bourgeois, capUclist farming 

What 18 the principal symptom of capitalism? The employment 
of wage labour It is time our professors and Socialist Revolution 
anea learnt this truth 

What do European, scientific statistics tel! us about wage la 
hour in peasant farming? They tell us that not only 50 desyatin 
farms^ but even farms of over 10 hectares (one hectare equals near 
ly one desyatin), in the majority of cases, cannot dispense with 
wage labour^ ^ 

Gernwcny The last census (1907) Number of farms from 10 
lo 20 heOlares — 412,741 These employ 711,867 wage workers EveU 
the farms from 5 to 10 hectares employ a total of 487,704 wage 
workers on 652,798 farms In other words even here the number 
of wage workers equals more than half the total number of farras 
And everybody knows that in the overwhelming majority of cases 
the small fatoner does not employ more than one hired worker 
Austria The last census (1902) Number of farms from 10 
to 20 hectares — 242,293 Of these the majority, 142,272, i e , near 
Jy three fifths, employ wage workers We will add that Austria is a 
much more backward country than Germany m regard to the de 
velopment of capitalism Takmg Austrian agriculture as a whole, 
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the peicenlagc of wage workers employed is half that of German 
agriculture (14 per cent as against 30 per cent) 

Switzerland The la^t census (1905) Number of farms from 
10 to 15 hectares 19>641 Of these, H,14>8» le, the Ttiajonty^ 
employ wage workers Of the farms of 5 to 10 hectares about 36 
per cent in Switzerland and 33 per cent in Austria employ waiic 
workers 

One can judge from this how profoundly ignorant, or extreme- 
ly iinconscientious, is the bourgeois professor in whose tram the Na 
rodniki follow, who demes the proletarianisation of the rural dis 
tnots and admits that “food producing** farms are being displaced, 
firstly, by prolelanan farms, and secondly, by ‘‘toiler’* farms, 
applymg this sentimental catchword to farms emplo} mg wage 
workers! 

All those who praiae the successes of “toiler” farming under 
capitalism (including our Left Narodniki) are bourgeois who de 
ceive the workers The deception Ues, firstly, in embellishing the 
bourgeoisie The exploiter of wage labour is called a “toiling” 
farmer! Secondly, the deception lies m concealing the chasm that 
divides the overwhelming majority of the proletarian farms from 
the insignificant minonty of capitalist farms 

The interests of the bourgeoisie demand the embellishment of 
capitalism and the concealment of the chasm that divides the class 
es The interests of the proletariat demand the exposure of capital 
ism and of the exploitation of wage labour, they demand that the 
eyee of tho maa&es he opened to tlve depth of tl\e chasm that divides 

the classes 

« 

Here are brief figures showing the chasm that divides the class 
es in German agriculture, taken from the census of 1907 Total 
number of farms — 5,700,000 Of these, proletarian farms (up to 
2 hectares) number 3,400,000 The overwhelming majority of these 
“farmers” are wage imyrkers having small plots of land 

Then follow the small peasantry (2 to 5 hectares, total number 
of farms, 1,000,000) These are the poorest peasants Less than half 
of them (495,000) are independent tillers without subsidiary oc 
cupations The majority are in need of subsidiary occupations, i e , 
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they have to sell their laboux power It is most easy for these peas 
ants to join ^he proletariat 

We will combine these in Group I proletarian and small peas 
ant farms 

Group II middle peasant farms (5 to 10 hectares) As we have 
seen^ a fairly large number of these exploit wage workers The 
middle peasant is a petty bourgeois who wavers between the prole 
tariat and the bourgeoisie 

Group HI the rest, le, the capitalists (20 hectares and over) 
and tig peasants (10 to 20 hectares) As we have seen, the majority 
of the big peasants exploit wage workers 

Thus, Group I consists of proletarian and small peasant farms, 
Group II consists of middle peasant farms, Group III consists of 
big peasant and pure capitalist farms Let us see how much land 
and livestock these groups have 


Group 

No of 
farms 
(mUUons) 

No of 

1 'worfccra 
(millions) 

Area of 
land ; 
Cn^niiou ' 
hoctaros) 

No of 
Ilvaatock 
(in loims ' 
of cattle) 

No of 
machlnci 
(Dilllloni) 

1 

4 4 

7 3 

5 0 ' 

70 ' 

n 

II 

BIS 

2 5 

4 6 1 

6 1 


in 

hhI 

5 4 

22 2 

17 3 

1 

H 

Total 

1 5 7 

1 

IS 2 

31 8 

29 4 

1 8 


Here, then, is the pictma of modem agriculture, not the pro 
lessor’s, not the Narodmks’, but \^ie real picture Most of the land, 
livestock and machines belong to an insignificant minority (less 
than one eighth — 0 7 out of 5 7) of capitalists and peasant hour 
geois The overwhelming majoruy of the ^‘farmers” (44 imlllon 
out of 57 million) have less than two workers, less than two 
desyauns and Uss than two head of livestock per farm These are 
paupers Thejr share of agricultural production is insignificant 
ITiey are led by the nose with promises of salvation under capi 
laliem 

Compare the productivity of labour in the various groups (i e 
the number pf workeis per desyatm of land and per head of live 


I 
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£lock), and you will see a barbarous dispersion and waste ot la 
hour in the small farms The capitalist farms own marly all the 
machines and have a high produuUvilY of lahoui 

Compare the number of livestock with the amount of lind 
(including meadow land, land under feed crops, etc ) in the van 
ous groups You will see starving cattle m the small farms and 
capitalist ‘‘prosperity’* among the small group at the top 

The Marxists champion the interests of the masses and say to 
the peasants there is no salvation fox )t>u except by joining in the 
proletarian struggle. The bourgeois professois and the Narodniki 
are deceiving the masses with fables about “toilei” smjll farming, 
under capitalism 


September 1913 
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The PEASANi question in modern capitalist states most frequent 
ly gives rise to perplexity and vacillation among Marxists and to 
most of the attacks on Marxism by bourgeois (professorial) poll 
tical economy 

Small production in agriculture is doomed to extinction and to 
an incredibly crushed, oppressed position undef capitalism^ say 
the Marxists Being dependent on big capital, ®tid being backward 
compared with large scale production in agriculture, small ^roduc 
tion can hold on only because of the desperately reduced con 
sumption and laborious, arduous toil The dispersion and waste 
of human labour, the worst forms of dependence of the producer, 
exhaustion of the strength of the peasant family, of peasant cattle 
and peasant land— this is what capitalism brings the peasant 
everywhere 

There is no salvation for the peasant except, primarily, by 
joining in the activities of the proletariat, of the wage workers 
Bourgeois political economy apd its not always conscious ad 
herentfl, such as the Narodniki and the opportunists, however 
try to prove that small production has vitality and is more prof 
itable than large scale production The peasant, who has a firm 
and hopeful position in capiteliat society, must gravitate, not to 
wards the proletanst, but towards the bourgeoisie, not towards 
the class struggle of the wage workers, but towards strengthening 
hw position as a proprietor and ma&ter — ^uch is the essence of tho 
theory of the bourgeois economists 

We will tiy to test the soundness of tlie proletarian and hour 
geois theories by meaiis of precise data Take the data on female 
labour m agriculture in Austria and Germany Full data for 
Russia 18 still Jacking because the government is unwilling to take 
a Bcientifie census of all agricultural enterprises 
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In AuBtna, according lo the census of 1902, out of 9,070 682 
persons employed i\\ agriculture 4,422,981, or 4S7 per cent, ^vtre 
women In Germany^ where capitalism is far more developed, 
women were the majority among woilcers employed m agriculture, 
VIZ , 54 8 per cent The more capitalism develops in agriculture the 
more it increases female labour, that is to say, worsens the condi 
tjons of life of the masses of the toilers Tlie numiber of women 
employed in Gennan industry represents 25 per cent of the total 
number employed, whereas m agriculture their number represents 
more than half the total This shows that industry is absorbing the 
best labour forces and ib leaving in agriculture the weaker labour 
forces 

In developed capitalist countries agriculture has already become 
mainly a women’s occupation 

But if 'we examine the statistics of farms of various sizes wc 
shall see that it is precisely m small production that the exploits 
tion of female labour assumes particularly largo dimensions On 
the other hand, even jn agriculture, large scale capitalist produc 
tion mainly employs male labour, although it has not caught up 
with industry in tins respect 

Tha following are the comparative figures for Austria and 


Germany 



Pet cent of 

women 

Typo of fam 

Group according 
to size 

employed 

Aiistna Germany 

Pioletanan | 

j 

Up 

lo half a hectare 

52 0 

74 1 

10 2 hectares 

50 9 

65 7 

r 

2 to 5 

49 6 

54 4 

Peasant j 

1 

i 

5 io 10 

10 io 20 

48 5 

48 6 

50 2 

48 4 

liapitaHflt 

r 

20 to 100 

46 6 

44 8 

[ 100 

Kectaroa and over 

27 4 

41 0 



Totsl 

48 7 

54 8 


In both countries we see the operation of the same law of capi 
tallflt agriculture The smaller the scale of production the worse 
IS the composition of labour power, and the more women pre 
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dominate among the total number of persons employed m agri 
culture 

Thus, the general situation under capitalism 13 the following 
On proletarian farms, i e , those whose “proprietors” live mainly 
by means of wage labour (agricultural labourers, day labourers, 
and wage workers in general who possess a tiny plot of land), 
female labour predofninatea over male labour, sometimes to an 
enormous extent 

It must not be forgotten that the number of these proletarian 
or labourer farms is enormous in Austna they number 1,300,000 
out of a total of 2,800,000 farms, and in Germany they even amount 
to 3 400,000 out of a total of 5,700,000 

In peasant fayrns, male and female labour are employed in 
nearly equal proportions 

Finally, in capitalist farms, male labour predominates over 
female labour 

What does this signify^ 

It signifies that the composition of labour power in small pro 
duction 18 inferior to that m large scale capitalist production 
It signifies that in agnculture the working woman — the prole 
tarian woman and peasant woman — ^must exert herself ever so 
much more, must strain herself to the utmost, must toil at her work 
to the damage of hei health and the health of her children, m or 
der to keep up os far as possible with the male worker m large scale 
capitalist production < 

It signifies that small production holds on under capitalism only 
by squeezing out of the worker a larger quantity of work than is 
squeezed out of the labourer in large-scale production 

The peasant is more tied up, more entangled in the compli 
caled net of capitalist dependence than the wage worker He thinks 
he IS independent, that he can **inake good”, but as a nijotter of 
fact, m order to hold on, he must work {for capital) harder than 
the Wage worker 

The figures on child labour in agnculture prove this still mote 
clearly 

J^ily 1913 
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In order properly to appraise^ the conditions m which small 
agricultural production is placed under capitalism the most impor 
tant thmgg to study are the conditions of the worker, his earnings, 
the amount of labour he expends, lua conditions of life, then 
the way the livestock is kept and tended, and, finally, the methods 
of cultivating and fertilising the soil, the waste of its fertility, etc 
It 1$ not difficult to underatand that if these questions ^ire ignored 
(aa they often are in bourgeois political economy) « totally distorted 
picture of peasant farming is obtained, for the real ‘‘vitality” of 
the latter depends precisely on the conditions of the worker, on the 
condition of his livestock, and on the way he tends his land To 
assume without proof that m this respect small production is m tiic 
sauia position as large scale production means iakmg as proved 
precisely what has stall to be proved, it means taking up at once 
the bourgeois point of view 

The bourgeoisie wants to prove that the peasant is a aound and 
virile “proprietor,” and not the slave of capital, crushed just like 
the wage worker, but mdxe tied up, more entangled than the lallei 
If we are seriously and conscientiously to aedc for the data requued 
for solving this controversial problem, we must look for the rcgu 
lar and objective indices of the conditions of life aJid labour in 
small and large scale production 
, One of these indices, and a particularly important one, is the 
degree to which child labour is employed Th)e more child labour 
IS exploited the worse, undoubtedly, is the position of the worker, 
and the harder is his life 

The Austrian and German agricultural censuses give the num 
bor of children and young persons employed in agriculture com 
pared with the total number of persons employed in agriculture 
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The Ausiriau census gucs the figures of «U workers, male and 
female, under 16 years of age Of these, there were 1,200,000 out of 
a total of 9,000,000, r e , 13 per cent The German census gives fig 
urtfl only for those up to 14 years of tfgc, of these there were six 
hundred thousand (601,637) out of fifteen million (15,169,549), 
or 3 9 per cent 

Clearly, the Austrian and German figures are not comparable 
Neverthele^^s, the relative proportions of the proletarian, peasant 
and capitalist farms revealed are quite comparable 

By proletarian farms we mean the tiny plots of land (up to 2 
hectares) which provide the wage worker with subsidiary earnings 
By peasant farms we mean those from 2 to 20 hectares, m these, 
family labqur predominates over wage labour Finally, there are 
the capitalist farms, these are big farms, in which wage labour 
predominates over family labour 

The following are the figures pu child labour in the three types 
of farms 


Children employed (per 


Type of farm 

Group according 

cent of total workers) 

to she 

Austria 

Germany 



(up to 16) 

(up to 14) 

Proielarlan | 

1 Up to half a hectare 
{ Vi to 2 hectares 

0 8 

12 2 

2 2 

3 9 


f 2 to 5 

15 S 

4 6 

Pcaaaui ^ 

5 to 10 

15 6 

4 8 


1 10 to 20 

12 8 

4 5 

CapitaUat j 

f 2(3 to 100 

[ 100 hertares and over 

11 1 

4 2 

3 4 

3 6 


Total 

13 0 

3 9 


We see from the above that in both countnes the exploitation 
of child labour is greeiest precisely in peasant farms in genexah 
and among the middle peasant farms (5 to 10 hectares) in partiou 
lar 

Thus, not only is small production worse off than large scale 
production^ but we ^^Iso ae® that the specifically peasant farms 
are worse off than the capitalist farms and even than the proletarian 
farms 
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How 15 thia to be explained? 

On the proletanan farm, agncuUure 13 conducted on such an 
insignificant plot of land that, strictly speaking, it could not sen 
ously be called a “farm ** Here agriculture is a subsidiary occupa 
tion, the principal occupation is wage labour m agriculture and 
ui industry In general, the influence of industry raises the standard 
of life of the worker, and in particular, it reduces the exploitation 
of child labour For example, the German census ^hows the num 
ber of persons up to the age of 14 employed in industry to be only 
0 3 per cent of the total {i e , one tenth of that in agriculture) and 
those up to 16 years of age only 8 per cent 

In peasant farming, however, the influence of industry is felt 
least of all, while the competition of capitalist agriculture is felt 
most of all The peasant is unable to keep going without almost 
working himself to death and compelling his children to work as 
hard Want compels the peasant to make up for his lack of capital 
and technical equipment mth his own muscles The fact that the 
peasant's children work hardest also indicates that the peasant s 
cattle work hard and arc fed worse the necessity of exerting the 
utmost efforts and of “economising” m everything inevitably affects 
every side of the farm 

German etatiatics show that among wage workers the largest 
percentage of children (nearly 4 per cent — viz , 3 7 per cent) is to 
be found m the big capitalist farms (of 100 hectares and over) 
But among family workers, the largest percentage of children is to 
be found among the peasants, m , about five per cent (4 9 per cent 
to 5 2 per cent) Among temporary wage workers, the percentage 
of children reaches 9 in big capitalist enterprises, but among tern 
porary family workers, this percentage among the peasants reaches 

16 5 24 4P 

In the busy season the peasant suffers from a shortage of 
workers ha can hire workers only to a small extent, h^e is com 
polled to resort to the labour of his own children to the utmost 
The result is that to German agriculture m general, the percentage 
of children among family workers is nearly half as much again 
as that among uige workers Children among family workers- 
44 per cent, among wage workers~3 per cent 
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The peaaent has to work harder than the wage worker This 
fact, confirmed by thouMiida of separate observations, is now proved 
by the statistics of whole countries Capitalism condemns the peas 
ant to extreme degradation and ruin There is no other salvation 
for him than that of joining in the class straggle of the wage work 
era But before the peasant can arnve at this eotvclMsion ho will have 
to experience many years of disappomteient in deceptive bourgeois 
slogans 



THE PEASANTRY AND THE WORKING CLASS 


In Xhe Narodnik newspapers and magazines we often meet with 
tlie assertion that the workers and the “toilmg’^ peasantry belong 
to the same class 

The utter incorrectness of this view is obvious to anybody who 
understands that in all modern states more or less developed capi 
talist production predominates, r e , the domination of capital m Ac 
market and the tranafonnatioti by it of the masaes of the toilers into 
wage workers The so called “toiling” peasant is in fact a small 
proprietor, or a petty bourgeois, who nearly always either hires 
himself out as a labourer or hires workers Being a small propno- 
tor, the ^toiling” peasant vacillates between the masters and the 
workers, between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, m politics 
also 

One of the most stnking confirmations of this proprietor, or 
bourgeois, nature of the “toiling” peasant are the statistics on tvage 
labour in agriculture The bourgeois economists (Including the 
Narodniki) usually praise the “vitality” of Small production in 
agriculture, meaning by that farms which do not enmploy wage 
labour But they do not like precise figures on wage labour among 
the 

Let us examine the figures that have been collected on this 
quesUon by the most recent agncuUural censuses the Austrian 
census of 1902 and the German census of 1907 

The more developed a country is, the more extensivo is uage 
labour m agriculture In Germany, out of a total of 15,000,000 
workers in agriculture, it is qalcuUted that 4,500,000, or 30 per 
cent, are wage workers In Austria, out of a to^al of 9,000,000 
workers m lagriculture, 1,250,000, or about 14 per cent, are wage 
workers But even in Austria, }f we take the farms that are usually 
regarded as peasant (or “toiler”) farms, le, those from 2 to 20 
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hectares, we will see a considerable development of wa>ge labour 
Farms from 2 to 5 hectarea number 383-,000, of these 126 000 em 
ploy wage workers Farms from 10 to 20 hectares number 242,000, 
of Aese 142,000, or nearly ihree-fiftlis, employ wage workers 
Thus, small pea^nt (“toiler”) farming exploits hundreds of 
thousands of wage workers The larger the peasant farm the larger 
13 the number of wage workers employed, aide by side -with a larger 
contingent of family workers For example, in Germany, for every 
10 peasant farms, there are 



1 Family 
voikerft 

T^age 

/Workcra 

Total 

2 to 5 hecterca 

25 

4 

29 

5 to 10 

31 

7 

‘ta 

10 to 20 

34 

17 

*^1 


The wealthier peasantry, having more land and a larger num 
her of “their ovm” workers m the family, in addition employ a 
larger number of tvage tvorkers 

In capitalist society, which is entirely dependent on the market, 
small (peasant) production on a mass scale is impossible in agn 
culture without the mass employment of wag© labour The senti 
mental catchword, “toiling” peasant, merely deceives lihe workers 
by concealing this exploitation of wage labour 

In Austria, about 1,500,000 peasant farms (from 2 to 20 hec 
tares) employ half a million wage workers In Germany, 2,000,000 
peasant farms employ over one and a half million wage workers 
And what about the smaller farmers? They hire themselves out! 
They are wage workers with a plot of land For example, in Ger 
many there are three and one third njilhon (3,378,509) farms of 
less than 2 hectares Of these, independent tillers number less dian 
half a millwn (474,915)^ while uxige workers number a little less 
than two million (1,822,792) ! ^ 

Thus, the very poBition of the small fanners in modem society 
inevitably transforms them into petty bourgeois They are eternally 
vacillating between the wage woriteta and the capitalists The ma 
jority of the peasants live m poverty, are ruined and become trans 
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fonned into proletarians, while the minority trail after the capital 
ists and foster the dependence of the masses of the rural population 
upon the capitalists That is why, in all capitalist countries, the 
peasants, in the mam, have up to now renimned aloof from the so 
Dialiat movement of the v/orkera and have joined the \anou3 reac 
tionary and bourgeois parties Only an jndependent organisation 
of the wage workers, which conducts a consistent class struggle, can 
wrest the peasantry from the influence of the bourgeoisie and explain 
to them the absolute hopelessness of the position of the small pro 
ducera in capitalist society 

In Russia the position of the peasants in relation to capitalism 
IS quite the same as that which we see lu Austria, Germany, etc 
Our “specific feature” la our backwardness the peasant is atiU 
confronted, not with the capitalist, but with the feudal big land 
owner, who is the pnncipal bulwark of the economic and political 
backwardness of Russia 

Jure 1913 



MARX ON THE AMERICAN “BLACK REDISTRIBUTION” i 


In No 12 of Vperyod mention was made of an article by Marx 
on the agrarian question in opposiUon to Kriege TTiis was not 
in 1848, as is erroneously stated in the article by Comrade X, 
hut m 1846 Hermann Knege, a collaborator of Marx and at that 
time a very youag mau^ went to America m 1845 and eatahli&hed 
a journal there, the Volkstribun {People^s Tribune)^ for the prop 
aganda of communism But he conducted this propaganda in such 
a way that Marx was obliged to protest very strongly in the name 
of the German Communists against the manner in which Hermann 
Knege was discrediting the Communist Party The criticism of 
Knege’a trend published in 1846 in the W e%tphalisc}\es DampfbooP 
and reprinted in Volume II of Mehnng’s edition of Marx’s works 
is of enormous interest for present day Russian Social Democrats 

The point IS that at that time the agranau question was being 
brought to the forefront by the Very progress of the American 
social movement, just as it is being brought to the forefront in 
Russia at the present time, and the question at issue was not devel 
oped capitalist society, but the creation of the primary and funds 
menfal conditions for the proper development of capitalism This 
latter circumatante is of particular importance in drawing a parallel 
between Marx’s attitude towards the American ideas of “black 
redistribution” and the attitude of Russian Social Democrats to 
wards the present peasant movement ^ 

*By ‘black lodiptribation’’ ia meant tbo confix ulion of tlio landlonls lujnl 
and ita dhiribution amonp; the pcasaiiiry, advocated by a wsclion of the 
rcKijiiki known as the “Chemopcrodelul ’ ic, “Black Rcdiatributlomats* — 
Bdi Bng ed 

* JTestphalian Steamer, a monthly magazine publiahed at that time in 
Germany — Ed 

s This refers to the peasant movement in Rtiwla in the period of the 1905 
revolution —Ed 
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Knege ^ave no material in his journal for a stu^ of the con 
orete social peculiarities of the American system and for the elud 
dation of the true character of the moveniciit of the agrarian reform 
era of those days who strove for the abolition of rent Instead, 
Knege (quite in the style of our ^'SociabstKevolulionarlcs”) 
clothed the question of the agrarian revolution in bombastic and 
high sounding phrases 

“Every poor person/* wrote Kriege, ^Vill at once become a useful mem 
bcT of human socloly as soon as he is idven iho opportunity for productive 
labour Such an opportunity Is aasured him for all Uma as soon as loclety 
grants him a piece of land on which he can maintain himself and Ws faroiljr 
If this gigantic area (the 1 400i000,000 acre* of North American state 
lands) Is withdrawn from commerce and is secured in rfislrictod amounts for 
labour ^ an end ivill bo put to poverty in America at one stroke ** 

To this Marx replies 

*One might have expected him to understand that k is not within the 
power of legislators to Under by means of decrees the evolution of die pa 
biarchel system desired by Knege into an Indu^rlal systenit or to throw back 
the industrial and commercial states of the East coast intp patriarchal bar 
barisnu** 

And 80, we have before ua a real plan for an American black 
redistribution the withdrawal of the bulk of the land from com 
mcrce, the nght to land, the limitation of ^the amount of land that 
may ho owned oi occupied And from the very outset Marx comes 
fonvard with a sober criticism of this utopianism and points out 
that die transformation of the patnarohal system into an industrial 
system is inevitable, i e , in present-day language, that the develop 
ment of capitalism is inevitable But it would be a big mis|afce to 
think that the utopian dreams of the members of the moverqent 
caused Marx to take up a hostile attitude to the movement in gen 
eral Nothing of tlie kind Already at that tume, at the very begin 
ning of hla literary career, Marx understood how to strip the real 
and progressive content of a movement of the ideological tinsel 
which clothed it In the second part of hia cnlicism, entitled *‘The 

^RecuU what Rciolutswmiaya Rossfya [organ of the Sociallat Revolution 
prlea — Ed Eng ed 3, beginning with No 8 wrote on the transfer of land 
from capital to labour, tho importance of the state lands in Russia, equal 
land tenure, the bourgeois idea of drawing land into commerce, etc Exactly 
[ho same as Krlegol 
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Ecjonomics [le, the pohtioal economy] of the PeopWs Tribune 
aAd iw Attitude to Young America,*^ Marx wntea 

* We fully recQgnifto the hUtodcel justification of the movement of the 
Atnedoan National Reformers- Wc know that tins movement strivca to attain 
rbeulu which it is true, would tempornnly further the mdustrlalisation of mod 
em bourgeois society, but which, as the froit of the proletarian movement, 
SB an attack on landed property in general, especially under the conditions 
prevailing in America must eventually, by its own consequences, lead to 
eommupism Kriegc who vdth the German Communists in New York joined 
the anti rent movement, clothes tlUs simple fact in bombastic phrases, without 
even troubling about the content of the movement itself, and thereby proves 
that he lo very unclear about the connection between young America and 
American soci^d conditions "We will quote another example of how he pours 
out his enthusiasm for humanity over a parcelling out of the land on an 
American Bcalel suitable to the agrarians, 

*'Xn No 10 [of People's Tnbuno] in an article entitled What We Want,* 
it ds stated ^The American National Reformers call the land the confirion 
heritage of all men and demand that the national legislature pass 
nieaauTtft to meserve the 1,400000,000 actea of land that have not yet fallen 
mio the hands of the grabbing speculators, as the inalienable common property 
of the whole of mankind In order to prcBerve this ‘common heritage,* this ‘in 
slfenablo common property,* for the whole of mankind, he accepts the plan 
of ihd National Reformers Ho provide every peasant whatever bis country 
of origin, with 160 acres of Amenoon land for his subsistence*, or, as it is 
expressed in No 14 ‘An Answer to Konze’ *of this still untouched property of 
the people nobody is to take possession of more than 160 acres, and this only on 
condition that he cultivalea them himself’ The land is thus to be preserve! 
as ‘inalienable common property* and for the whole of mankind* at that, 
by immediately storting to share it out Krlege moreover imagines that he 
can avert the necessary conaequences of this division concentration, mdus 
trial progress, and the like, by legislation He regards 160 acres of la«d 
eft an always fixed quantity, as though the value of such an area does not 
vary according to its quality The peasants* will have to exchange among 
themselves and with other people if not the land itself at least the produce 
of the Und aiid once they go so far, it will soon tum out that one ‘peasant,* 
own wi^oui capital thanks to his labour and the greater natural fertility 
of hi? 160 acres will have reduced another peasant to the position of his 
farm baud And then h \i not all the same whether Hho land* or the products 
or the land ‘faU Into the hands of grabbing speculators*? Let U 5 seriously 
examine Kriego*B gift to mankind One thousand four hundred million acres 
are to ^ preserved as the ‘inalaena)>l6 common property of the whole of 
manWncL Every ‘peasant* Jb to reoeivo 160 acres Wo can therofpre oaloulate 
the size of Kriege s ‘mankind* exactly 8,750 000 ‘peasants, who, counting five 
persona to * family, rapreaent 4S, 750 000 peieone We cim Iikevriee calculate 
the duraUon of this Tor all time* during which Hhe proletariat os the repre 
i^ntative of the whole of mankind,* at least in the U & A , can Jay claim ip all 
the laud If the population of the U»S A continues to Incrcaae oa. rapi<Uy aa 
f c , to double itself m 25 years, iks Tor all tune 
Will last tor not quite 40 y«rs, by thie time these 1,400,000,000 acres will 
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be occupied and future generations will have noUilng to lay claim to But as 
the free grant ol land will greatly increase inunigration Kricges ‘for all 
limB* may come to an end even sooner particularly if it is borne m mind that land 
sufEcJent for 44 CCOOOO persons will not be enough even to serve as a channel 
for diverting present European panperijra, for In Europe qu#» out of every 
10 perflons is a pauper and there are 7 000 000 paupers In the British Isles 
alone We meet with a almilar example of nai\ate in economics in No 13 in 
the article To the Women in which Kriege says that if the aty of New York 
releaaed its 52 000 acres of land on Long Island it would be sufficient *nt one 
stroke* to rid New York from all pauperism, misery and crime forever 
‘ Had Kriege regarded the moveraenl for freeing the land as an initial form 
of the proletarian movement, necessary under certain conditions bad he 
regarded it as a movement which by re/ason of the position in life of the 
class from which it proceeds must necessarily develop into a communist move 
menl had he sho^vn that the communist tendencies in America had ^at first 
to reveal themselves in this agrarian form which seems to contradict 'all 
communism tliere would have been nothing to object to But he declares what 
18 only a subordinate form of a movement of certain definite people to he the 
cause of mankind m general he repre^^emts it as the final and highest 
aim of every movement in genjoral {and thus transforms the definite aims 
of the movement into sheer bombastic nonsense In the same article (No 10) 
he continues to chant his song of triumph *ond thus the old dreams of 
the Europeans would at last come true A place would be prepared for them 
on this aide of the ore an. which they would only have to take and to fructify 
with the labour of their bands and they would be able proudly to declare to all 
the tyrants of the world thia la my cabin which you have not bulU this is 
my hearth whose plow fills your hearts with envy 

“He might have added this is my dungheap which I my wih my 
children my mansenant and my cattle have produced And who are the 
Europeans whose ^dreams would thus come true? Not the communist 
workers, but bankrupt shopkeepers and handicraftsmen or mined cottars, 
who yearn for the good fortune of once again becoming petty bourgeois and 
peasants In America And wdiat is the dream* that Is to be realised by means 
of these I 400 000 000 acres? No other than that all men be converted into 
private ownera, a dream which is as practical and os communistic as the dream 
to convert all men into emperors, kings and popes 

Marx’s cnticism is full of venom and sarcaam He castigates 
Knege for precisely those aspects of his views which we now ob 
serve anxong our ^'‘Socialist Revolutionaries” the predominance of 
phrases, petty bourgeois utopias advanced as the highest revolu 
tionary utopianisni, failure to understand the real foundations of 
the modern economic syilem and Us development With remarkable 
penetration, Marx, ’who was then only a future economist, points 
to the role of exchange and commodity production The peasants 
will exchange, if not land, then at least the produce of the land, 
he says — and that says everything^ The whole presentation of the 
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question is in m^ny, raany respects applicable to the Russian pe^ 
ant movement and its petty bourgeois “socialist’* ideologists 

But at the same time, Marx does not simply “repudiate” this 
petty bourgeois movement, does not dogmatically ignore it, for 
fear, as is charactenstic of many text jugglers, of soiling his hands 
by contact with revolutionary petty bourgeois democracy While 
mercilessly ridiculing the absurdity of the ideological integument 
of the movement, Marx strives in a sober materialist manner to 
determine ita real historical content, the consequences which must 
mevitably follow from it because of objective conditions, regardless 
of the will and consciousness, the dreams and theories, of various 
individuals Marx, therefore, does not condemn, but fully approves 
of communists supporting the movement Adopting fthe dialectical 
standpoint, i e , examining the movement from ©very side, taking 
into account both the past and the future, Marx notes the revolu 
ternary aspect of the attack on private property in land Mafrx 
recognises the petty bourgeois movement as a peculiar initial form 
of the proletarian, communist movement You will not achieve 
ivhat you dream of by means of this movement, says Marx to 
Knege instead of fraternity, you will get petty bourgeois isolation, 
instead of inalienable peasant allotments, the land will be drawn 
into commerce, instead of a blow at the grabbing speculators, the 
basis for capitalist development will be expanded But the capital 
ist evil you are vamly hoping to avoid is historically good, for it 
will frightfully accelerate sociaL development and bring ever so 
much nearer new and higher forms of the communist movement 
A blow struck at landed property will facilitate further blows at 
property in general, which are inevitable The revolutionary action 
of the lower class for a change that will temporarily provide a re 
atneted prosperity, and by no means for all, will facilitate the in 
evitable further revolutionary action of the very lowest class for a 
change that will really ensure complete human happiness for all 
tellers 

Marx’s presentation of the ^caae against Knege should serve as 
a modp\ for us Russian Social Democrats There can be no doubt 
about the real petty bourgeois nature of the present peasant move 
‘ tnent in Russia This we must explain by every means in our pow 
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or, and we must ruthlessly and irreconcilably combat all the illu 
flions of all the ^'Socialist-Rovolutioiianes’^ or (primilivo socialists 
on this score The organisation of an independent party of the 
proletanat which, through all democratic changes, will strive for 
a complete socialist revolution, must he our constant aim, which 
must not ibe lost sight of for ^ moment But to- itum our backs on 
the peasant movement on this ground would be hopeless phihstin 
Ism and pedantry No, there is no doubt about the revolutionaiy and 
democratic nature of this movement, and we must support it with 
all our might, develop it, make it a politically conscious and def 
mitely class movenjant, push it forwaid, march hand an hand wjth 
It to the end — foi we are marching far beyond the end of any 
peasant movement, we are marching to the very end of the division 
of society into classes There is hardly another country m the world 
where the peasantry is experiencing such suffering, such oppres 
Sion and degradation as in Russia The more gloomy this oppres 
fcion of the peasantry has been the more powerful will now be its 
awakening, tjie more invincible ite revolutionary onslaught It is the 
business of the class conscious revolutionaxy proletariat to support 
this onslaught with all its might, so that it may leave no atone 
standing of this old, accursed, feudal and autocratic slavish Rus 
sia, so that it may create a new generation of bold and free peo 
pie, a new republican country m which our proletarian struggle for 
socialism will have room to expand 


AprU 1905 
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IN THE FIRST RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
1905 1907 


CHAPTER HR 

The Theoretical Principles of Nationalisation 

AND MuNICIPAUSATION 

A SERIOUS defect m almost the whole of the Social Democratic 
press on the question of the agranaji programme m general, and 
the defect m the debates at the Stockholm Congress^ in particular, 
IS that practical considerations predominate over theoretical con 
siderationa, political considerations over economic ® The excuse for 

‘Chapters I,' II ly and Conclusion of this pamphlet wRl be found in 
Selected Works^ VoJ HI The whole pamphlet is reproduced in Collected 
Works VoL XI Russian edition —Fii 

• The Congress of the Russian Social Democratic Labour Party, known as 
the Fourth Unity Congress, held m Stockholm April 23 to May 8, 1906 — 
Ed Eng ed 

• In my pamphlet The Revision of the Agrarian Programme of the Work 
er^ Party, which I defended at Stockholm there are very decile (al 
though brief because the pamphlet Is a small one) references to the theoret 
leal premisea of a Marxian egranan programme I pointed out ;n that 
pamphlet that **the bare repudiation of nationalisation^* would be a *‘theoret 
ioal idiatorUon of Marxism** (p 16 of the old edition, j> 41 of the present 
edition) See also my “Report” on the Stockholm Congress pp 27 28 of tho 
old edition (p 63 of the present edition) ‘‘From the strictly scientiho stand 
point, from the standpoint of the conebuons of development of capitalism 
in general we must unfaibngly say if wo do not want to disagree with Vol 
ni of Capitalt that the nationalisation of the land la poiaiblo in bourgeois so 
dety, that It faclUutcs economic developipent, facilitates competition and the 
now of capital into agricullure, reduces the price of grain, etc** See alsio 
the same report, p 57 “Contrary to its promise, it [tho Rl^t wing of So 
olal pemooraoy] does not carry to its Uogicai* conclusion tho ^urgeois demo- 
oratic revolution in agricultoro, for under capitalism the only Togical' (and 
e^nomlc) conclusion is the nationalisation of tho land, which means the 
abolition of absolute rent* [Tho pamphlet and report referred to are con 
tained in C oUected Works, Vol IX, Russian edition — Ed } 
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the majority of us, of eouise, axe the conditions of intense Paity 
work under which we discussed the agrarian prablem in the revolu 
tion hist, after January 22 (9), 1905, a few months bet ore the out 
break (the “Third Congress of the R S D L P of the Bolsheviks 
jn London in the spring of 1905, and the Conference of the Minority 
held at tlie same time in Geneva), and then m fStookholm on the 
day after the December insurrection and on the eve of the First 
State Duma But Ais defect must at all events be Removed now, 
and an examination of the theoretical aspect of the question of im 
tionalieation and municipalisation is particularly necessary 

1 What Is Nationalisation op the Land? 

Aibove we quoted the stock formula of the now generally recog 
nised proposition “All the Narodnik groups expreea themselves 
in favour of the nationalisation of the land As a matter of fact, 
this stock formula is very inexact and, if we have m mind a really 
identical conception of tins “nationalisation” among the represent 
atives of the various political trends, there is very httlc that is 
“generally recognised” in it The masses of the peasantry demand 
the land spontaneously, for they are oppressed by the feudal loti 
fundia and do not connect any, to any extent definite, economic 
conceptions with the transference of the land to the people All that 
the peasant puts forwaid is the demand, fully mature, born in suf 
faring, so to speak, and hardened by long years of oppression, for 
the revival, strengthening, consolidation and expansion of small 
agriculture, for making the latter tlie predominating system All 
that the peasant can picture to himself is the passing ol the land 
lord latifundia into his hands, the pet^sant clothes his confused idea 
of the amity ot all peasants, as a mass, iii tins struggle with the 
phrase ownciship of the land by the people The peasant la 
guided by the instinct of the proprietor, who la hindered by 
the endless splitting up of piosent lorms of medieval land 
ownership and by the impossibility of organising the cuUivalion 
of the sod m a manner that fully corresponds to ’proprietor” 
requlreanents if tins motley mediceval system of land ownership 
continues The economic necessity of abolishing landlordism, 
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of abolishing also the “fetters” of allotment land ownership — 
such are the negalnc concepts which completely cover the peasant 
idea of nationalisation TTio forms of land tenure that may be necea 
sary later for the purposes of regenerated small farm mg, which will 
have assimilated, so to speak, the (landlord ktifundia, the qieasant 
does not thjnk about 

In Narodnik ideology, which expresses the demands and the 
hope* of the peasantry, the negative sides of the concept (or hazy 
idea) of nationalisation undoubtedly also predominate The re- 
moval of the old obstacles, the abolition of the landlord, the ”dis 
enclosure” of the land, the removal of the fetters of allotment land 
ownership, the strengthening of small farming, the substitution of 
“equality, fraternity and liberty” for “inequality” (t e , the land 
lord latifundia) — this cover* nine tenths of the Narodnik ideology 
Equal nght to land, equal tenure, socialisation — all these are mere 
ly difierent forms of expression of the same ideas, and all these 
are mainly negative concepts, for the Narodnik has ho concep 
lion of a new system as a definite system of social economic relation 
ships The Narodnik regards the present agrarian revolution as the 
transition from feudalism, inequality, and oppression in general, 
to equality and liberty, and nothing else This is the typical nar 
row mindedness of the bourgeois revolutionary who fails to see 
the capitalist qualities of the new society he is creating 

Unlike the naive views of Narodism, Marxism investigates the 
new system that is arising Even with the fullest freedom of peas 
ant (farming and with the fullest equality of small propnetors oc 
copying the people^s, lor nobody^s, or god’s land — what we have 
is the comftnodlty production system The small producers are tied 
and subordinated to the market Out of the exchange of products 
arises the power of money, the transformation of agncultural pro 
duce into money is followed by tlie transformation of labour power 
ipto money Comimodity production becomes capitalist production 
This theory is not a dogma, but a simple description, a general isa 
tion of what is also taking plade m Russian peasant farming Tlie 
freer this system of farming is from lai)d congestion, landlord op ' 
presslon, the oppression of mediaeval relationships and the agrarian 
sjBtem, from bondage and tyranny, the more strongly capitalist le 
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Iatioii8hip?9 develop within this peasant farming This la a fact 
to which the wliolo of the post reform^ history of Ruaeia un 
doubtedly teatifies 

Consequently, the concept, nationalisation of the land, trans 
ferred to the soil of economic reality, is a category of commodity 
and capatali&t society It is not what the peasants think or wliat 
the Narodmki say that 10 real in this concept, but what emerges 
from the economic relations of present society The nationalisation 
of the land under capitalist relationships means nothing more nor 
less than the transfer of rent to the stale What is rent in capilahat 
society? It is not income from the land in general It is that part 
of surplus value which remains aftei average profit on capital is 
deducted Hence, rent presupposes wage labour in agriculture, the 
transformation of the landowner into a farmer, into an entrepre 
neur Nationaliaation (in its pure form) assumes that the state 
receives rent from the agricultural entrepreneur who pays wages 
to wage workers and receives average profit on capital — aveiage 
for all enterprises, agricultural and non agricultural, in the given 
country or group of countries 

Thus, the theoretical concept, nationalisation, is inseparably 
bound up with the theory of rent, i e , papitahst rent, as the special 
form of income of a special class (the landowning class) m capi 
taliat society 

Marx’a theory distinguishes two forms of rent differential rent 
and absolute rent The first springs from the limited nature of land, 
its occupation by capitalist farms, irrespective of whether the land 
is owned, or of the form of ownership Among die Vanous farma 
there are inevitable differences arising out of difTerencee in the fer 
tility of the soil, m distance from markete, and in the productivity 
' of additional investments of capital in the land For the sake 
of brevity these diffecences may be summed up (without, however, 
forgetting that these differences spring from different sources) as 
the differences between beUer and worse soils To proceed The 
pnee of production of agricultural produce is determined by the 
condlllons of production, not on the average soil, but on the worst 


W ^ after the emancipation of the serfs In 1861 — Bd Fhg ed 
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soil, because the produce from the heat soil plone i» insufficient to 
meet the demand The difference between the individual price of 
production and the highest price of production is differential rent 
(We will remind the reader that by price of production Marx 
means the capital expended on the production of the product, plus 
average rate of profit on capital ) 

Differential rent inevitably arises in capitalist agncultvire, even 
if the private ownership of land is completely abolished Under the 
private ownership of land, rent is appropriated by the landowner, 
lor the competition between capitals compels the tenant farmer to 
bo satisfied with the average rate of profit on capital When tlie 
private ownership of land is abolished, this rent is appropnated by 
the state This rent cannot be abolished as long as the capitalist 
mode of production exists 

Absolute rent arises from the pnvate ownership of the land 
This rent contains an element of monopoly, an element of mono 
poly price t Private ownership of land hinders free competition, 
hinders the equahsation of profit, the formation of average profit 
in agricultural and non agricultural enterprises And as technique 
in agriculture la on a lower level than in industry, the proportion 
of variable capital compared with constant capital is larger than 
in industry, the individual value of the agiicultural product is 
above the average Hence, by hindering thp free levelling of profits 
in agricultural enterprises on a par with noh agricultural enter 
prisqs, the private ownership of land creates the possibility of sell 
mg agricultural produce, not at the highest price of production, but 
at the still higher individual value of the product (for the price 
of production is determined by average rate of profit on capital, 
while absolute rent prevents the formation of this “average” by 
monopolistically fixing the individual value at a level higher tlian ^ 
the average) 

1 In Part 2 of Vol 11 of Theories of Surplus Value, Marx roveala the **es 
sence of dlRerent theories of renl**i the theory of the monopoly price of agii 
cultural produce, and the theory of differential rent He ahows what is true 
in both these theories, In bo far os absolute rent contains an element of 
monopoly Cf page 125 concerning Adam Smithes theory ^^It is quite true’* 
that rent is monopoly price, m bo far as the private ownership of land pro 
vents the levelling of profit by keeping profit at a level higher than the 
average 
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Thus, differential rent is an inevitable concomitant of any form 
of capitalist agriculture Absolute rent is not the concomitant of 
any form of capitalist agriculture, it arises only under the private 
ownership of land, under the historically^ created backwardness of 
agriculture, a backwardness iiveted by monopoly 

Kautsky contrasts these two forms of rent, particularly in rela 
tion to the nationalisation of land, in the following propositions 

‘‘Ab differential rent, grouad rent arises from competition Aa absolute 
rent, it arises from monopoly In practice, ground rent docs not present 

itself to us divided in parts, it Is impossible to say which part is differential 
rent and which part is absolute rent Moreover it is ueually mixed with the 
interest on capital expended by tl\o landowner Where the landowner is aUo 
the farmer, ground rent le combined with agricultural profit 

‘^Nevertheless, the distinction between the two forms of rent is extremely 
Important 

‘Differential rent arises from the capitalist character of production ond 
not from the private ownership of land 

‘This rent would continue to exist even under the nationalisation of the 
land, demanded [in Germany] by the advocates of land reTorm who pre 
serve live capitalist mode of agrloultuie In that case, however rent would 
accrue, not to private persons, but to the state 

‘Absolute rent arises out of the private ownership of the land, out of the 
antagonism of interests betweon the landowner and the rest of society The 
nationahsation of tho lanid ioould make possible the abolition of this rent 
and the reduction of the price of agricultural produce by an amount equal 
to that rent [Our italics 1 

”To proceed! tho second disUnctlon between differential rent and abflo 
lute rent lies in that the fonner does not, as a constituent part affect the 
price of agricultural produce, whereas the latter does The former arises from 
tho price of production, the latter arises from tho excess of piurkot price 
over pnee of production Tlio former arises from the surplus, the extra profit, 
that Is created by the more productive labour on bettor soil, oi on a belter 
located plot Ihe latter docs not arise from the addition ol income of certain 
forms of agricultural laboui, it is possible only as a deduction from the 
available quantity of values for the benefit of tho landowner, a deduction 
from the mass of surplus voluc — therefore, it implies cither a reduction of 
profits or a deduction from wages If the price of grain rises, and wages 
rise also, tlio profit on capital diminishes If the price of grain rises without 
an increase in wages, then tho workers suffer tho lose. Finally, iho following 


‘ Cf Theories of Surplus Value^ Vol H, Part 1 (German edition), p 269 
‘Tn agriculture hand labour still predominotes, while the oapltnllst mode of 
production develops industry more quickly than agriculture However this is 
a historical distinction which may disappear (Ibid ^ Vol II, Part 1, p 275, 
and Vo) II, Pari 2, p 15 ) 
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may happen— and this may be refiardcd as the general lule— the loss caused 
by absolute rent is home jointly by the >vorkers and the capitalists 

Thus, the question of the nationaliBation of the land in capi 
talist society is divided into two matenally different parts the 
question of differential rent, and the question of ahsolute rent Na 
tiPnalxsation changes the owner of the former, and undermines the 
very existence of the latter Hence, on the one hand, nationalisation 
13 a partial reform within the limits of capitalism (a change of 
owners of a part of surplus value), and on the other hand, it 
obojiiahes the monopoly wluch hinders the whole development of 
capitalism m general 

Without distinguishing between these two sides, le^ the nation 
alisation of differential rent and of absolute rent, it is impossible 
to understand the economic significance of the question of nation 
alisation in Russia Here, however, we encounter P Maslov’s re 
pudiaticm of the theory of absolute rent 

2 Peter Maslov Corrects Karl Marx’s Rough Notes 

1 had occasion to point to Maslov’s wrong conception of the 
theory of rent as far back as 1901, m Zarya (published abroad), 
in dealing with lua articles in the magazine Zhizn 

The debates befoie Stockholm and at Stockholm, as I have al 
ready saad, were concentrated to an excessive degree on the polit 
ical aspect of the question But after Stockholm M Olenov, in 
an article entitled **The Theoretical Pnnoiples of the Munioipalisa 
tion of the Land^’ {ObrazovaniCy 1907, No 1), reviewed Maslov’s 
book on the agrarian question in Russia and particularly empha 
siaed the incorrectness of Maslov’s economic theory, which repu 
diates absolute rent m general 

Maslov replied to Olenov in an article in Obrazovame, Nos 2 
and 3 Ha reproachfid his opponent for being “imc^emonious,’^ for 
making '^sraart raids,’^ ‘^jauntiness,” etc As a matter of fact, in the 
sphere of Marxian theory, it is Peter Maslov who is ^n uncerenioni 
I ona and ^lupid raider, foir U would be difficult to imagine anything 

^KauUky, Tk6 Agrarian Queslian^ German edhion, pp 79 80 
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more ignorant than the smug “cnUclflin’’ of Marx uttered by Mas 
lov, who peisists in his old mistakes Comrade Maslov writes 

“Tho contradiction between tho theory of absolute rent and the whole 
theory of distribution enunciated in Volume III Is so striking that it can 
only be explained by the fact that Vol III is a posthumous publication 
oontamlng also the rough notes of the author” {The Agranan Quostfon, 
tliird edition, p 108, footuoto ) 

Only a person who understood nothing about Marx’s theory 
of lent could write a t^ing like that But the jcondescendmg dis- 
dain with which the magnificent Peter Maslov treats the author of 
these rough notes is positively matchless! This ‘‘Marxist” is too 
aupeaor to think it neoesaary, m order to lustruct other people, to 
familiarise himself with Marx, to study at least the Theories of Sur 
plus Value f published in 1905, in which the theory of rent is chewed 
up sufficiently small, so to speak, oven for the Maslovs^ 

The following is Maslov’s argument against Marx 

^Absolute rent is said to arise from tho low compoaltion of agricultural 
capital* Aa the compoattion of capital aRcota noltlier the price of the 

product nor the rate of profit, nor tlie distribution of suiplus value among 
the entrepreneura In general, it cannot create any rent If the composition 
of agricultural capital is lower than that of industrial capital differential 
rent conies from surplus value obtolned in agriculture, but this has no slg 
nihcance for the formation of rent, Consequently, if the ‘composition* of capi 
tal changed, it would hot afTect rent In the least The amount of rent is not 
lit tho least determined by the character of^ its origin, but solely by the 
^ above mentioned dilfferonce In the productivity of labour under different con 
ditiona* (Op cU,pp 108’09 Mawov’s italics.) 

It would be interesting to know whetlior the bourgeois “critics 
of Marx” ever wont to these lengths In easy refutation Our magnif 
loent Maslov is always rmiddled, and he is muddied when he ox 
plains Marx’s views (incidentally, this ia the manner also adopted 
by Mr Bulgakov and all other bourgeois abusers of Marxism, 
who, however, differ from Maslov in that they display greater 
conscientiousness in this matter by refraining from calling them 
selves Marxists) It is not true to say that according to Marx ab 
solute rent arises from the low composition of agricultural capital 
Absolute rent arises from the private ownership of land This pn 
vato ownership creates a special monopoly, which has nothing to 
do with tho capitalist mode of production, which can exist on com 
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raunal as well as on nationalised land ^ Tlie non capitalist mono 
poly of private landed property prevents the levelling of profits 
in those branches of production which are sheltered by this mono 
poly In order that **tho composition of capital shall not affect 
the rate of profit” (it should have been added j the composition 
of individual capital, or the capital m an individual branch of 
mdustryj even here Maslov is muddled m explaining Marx’s views) , 
in order that the average rate of profit may be formed, the profits 
of all the separate enterprises and of all the separate spheres of 
industry must be levelled The levelling takes place through free 
competition, through the free investment of capital in all branches 
of production without distinction Can this freedom exist where 
there la non-capitalist monopoly? No, it cannot The monopoly 
of pnvelte property in land hinders the free investment of capital, 
hinders free competition, hinders the levelling of the disproportion 
ately high (owing to the low composition of agncultural capital) 
agricultural profit Maslov’s objection is sheer thoughtlessnesa, 
and this thoughtlessness stands out m particular relief when, two 
pages further on, we see a ^reference to brickmaking (page 111 ), 
where technique le also backward, where the organic composition 
of ^japital 18 also below the average, as in the case of agriculture, 
and yet there is no rent I 

There cannot be any rent in bnckmaking, honourable ‘‘theore 
tician,” because absolute rent arises, not from the low composition 
of agricultural capital, but from the monopoly of private property 
in land, which prevents competition from levelling the profits of 
‘Tow composition” capital To repudiate absolute rent means re 
pudiatipg the economic significance of private property m land 

The following is Maslov’s second aigument against Marx 

"Rent from the ‘last* invealmout of capital, Rodbertus’ rent and Marx’e 
absolute rent, will disappear bepauee tlie tenant can always make the ‘lasf 
investment the Tost but one* if it produces onything besides the usual profit*’ 
(Page n;^) 

^Cf Theories of Surplus Value, Vol II, Part 1, p 208, whore Marx ox 
plains that the landowner le an absolutely superfluoua figure in capitalist pro 
auction, that the object of the latter is "fully achieved” if tlie land belongs 
to the state 
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Peter Maslov muddles thinge, “uncercmomouBly” muddles 
things 

In the first place, to comJpare Rodbertus with Marx on rent js 
to display sheer ignorance Rodbertus’ theory la based on the as 
sumption that the mistaken calculatioxis of the Pomeranian landlord 
(“not to count** the mw materiale in agnoulturel) are obligatory 
for the capitalist fanner RodbeitUiS^ theory does not contam a 
gram of bistoncism, not a gram of historical reality, for he takes 
agriculture in general, irrespective of time and place, agriculture 
in any country and m any epoch Marx, however, takea a Bpecial 
historical period in which capitalism developed the technique of 
industry more quickly than in agriculture, Marx takes capitalist 
agriculture, which is lestricted by non capitalist private property 
m land. 

Secondly, the reference to the tenant who “can always** make 
the last investment the last but one shows that magnificent Peter 
Maslov has failed to understand not only Marx’a absolute rent, 
hut also his differential rent! This is incredible, but it is true 
During the term of his lease the tenant “can always** appropriate, 
and always does appropriate, all rent if he “makes the last invest 
inent the lost but one/* if — to put it more simply and (we will sec 
this m a moment) more correctly — he invests fresh capital in the 
land During the term of the lease, private pioperty in land ceases 
to exist for the tenant he has “ransomed** himsielf from this mono- 
poly by paying rent, and it can no longer hinder him ^ That is 
why, when a fresh investment of capital in his land gives the tenant 
additional profits and additional rent, he, and not the landowner, 
appropriates this rent The landoivner will begin to appropnate 
this additional rent only after the t6nant*s lease has expired, after 
a new lease has been contracted What mechaniem will then trons 
fer the additional rent from the pocket of the tenant farmer to the 
pocket of the landowner? The mechanism of free competition, 
for the fact that the tenant receives not only average profit but also 
ei^tra profit (—rent) will attract capital to this unusually profitable 
enterprise Hence it is clear, on the one hand, why, all other things 

^Had Maslov road the ''rough notes'' in 'Vol 111 at all allenlivcly he 
could not but have noticed hovif Ircquenily Marx reiterates thiB 
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being equal, a long Ifease la to the advantage of the tenant and a 
short lease to the advantage of the landlord Hence it is clear, 
on the other hand, why, for iexample, after the abolition of the 
Com Laws, the English landlorda introduced a clause in their 
leases compelling the farmers to spend not less than £12 per acre on 
their fa^n^ instead of £8, as formerly The landlords thus took into 
account socially necessary agricultural technique, which had made 
progress as a result of the abolition of the Com Laws 

The question now arises what form of new rent does the tenant 
appropriate during the term of his lease? Is it only absolute rent, or 
al?o differential rent^ Both» for had Peter Maslov taken the trou 
ble to understand Marx before “criticising the rough notes” so 
amusingly, he w'ould have kno^vn that dififerential rent is obtained, 
not only from different plola of land, hut also from different out 
lays of capital on the same plot ^ 

Tliirdly (we ask the reader to excuse ua for wearying him 
this long list of mistakes which Maslov commits in every sentence, 
but what else can we do if we have to deal with such a “fertile’’ 
Konfmiomrath^ “muddled counsellor,” as the Germans say?) — 
thirdily, Maslov’s argument about the last, and last ibut one, invest 
ment is based on the potonous * **law of dimmishing returns ” like 
the bourgeois economists, Maslov recognises this law (and “to make 
it look imiportanl,” even calls this stupid invention a fact) Like the 
bourgeois economists, Maslov connects this law with the theory of 
rent, and, with the audacity of one who iis utterly ignorant of theory, 
says 

it were not for the fact that the productivity of the last outlays o! 
capital diminished, there would be no such thing as ground rent ** (P 114 ) 

We will refer the reader for a orAticism of tins vulgar bourgeois 
“law of dirahusblng returns” to what I said in 1901 m opposition 

* Marx calls the differential rent obtained from the difference in various 
plots differential rent No I, and that obtained from the difference in the 
productivity of additional Outlays of capital on the same plot he calk dif 
feremial rent No Jl In the “rough notes’^ in Volume III, this distinction is 
brought out in scrupulous detail (Part VI, chapters 3043) [pp 760 865, 
C H Kerr edttlon-^JPd Eng cidL be a “critic of Marx“ h la 

Ihe Bulgakova \6 ‘Tall to notice” this 
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to Mr Bulgakov ^ On this question there is no material difference 
between Bulgakov and Maslov 

To supplement what I said in opposition to Bulgakov I will 
quote just one more passage from the “rough notes’* in Volume 
HI, which reveals with particular force the magnificence of Maslov 
Bulgakov criticism 

‘Instead of tracing to their source the natural historical causes which 
lead to the exhaustion of the soil and which, by the way were unknown to 
econoraista who have written nnytiung on differential rent^ owing to the con 
ditlon Oif agncultural chfiauisiry in their day, the shallow argument has been 
advanced that capital cannot be invested in any amount m a hraited space 
of land for instance, the fFestminster Review maintained against Richard 
Jones that all England could not bo fed by cultivating Soho Square’’* 

This objection is the only argument that Maslov and all other 
advocates of the “law of diminishing returns” use if this law did 
not operate, if succeeding outlays of capital could be as productive 
as preceding ones, there would be no need to extend the area of 
cultivation, it would then be possible to obtain any quantity of 
agricultural produce from the same small plot by the mveatraent 
of fresh capital in the land, le, it would then be possible for “all 
England to be fed by cultivating Soho Square,” or to “put the 
agricullrure of the whole globe on one acre,” etc^ Consequently, 
Marx analyses the main argument in favour of the “law” of di 
minishmg returns He ^goes on to say 

“If thls^ is considered o special disadvantage of agriculture, it is precisely 
the opposite V^hich is true It is possible to invest capital successively with 
good ijesults, bedause the soil iteelf serves a& a meana of production, which 
is not the case with a factory, or is true of It only to a limited extent, since 
there the ewvt* only es a ee e epeee, ea a for epete 

tions upon a certain area< It is true that, opnipaied to soatterod handiorafta, 
great industries can and do concentrate largo productive plants in a smell 
space But even so, a definito space Is always required at any stage of devel 
opment, and the building of high structures has its practical limits^ Beyond 

i Cf “The Agrarian Question and the ‘Critics of Marx,’ ' in this volume 
^Ed 

*Kari Marx, CapUal, Vol IJI, C H Kerr edition, pp 906-07 — Ed 
En^ ed 

« Cf “The Agrarian Question and the ‘Critics of Marx ’ ” [In this vol 
ume— JFd] Maslov ultora the same nonsense “The- entrepreneur will con 
secutively spend all [I] his capital, for example, on one desyatin, if the new 
outlays wRl produce the same profit” (p 107), etc 
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the»o limilfl any expansion of production demands also an extension of tho 
land area, Tho fix^ oapatal investwl in machinery, etc,, does not improve 
through use, but on the contrary, it wears out. New Inventions may, indeed 
permit some Improvement in this respect, but with any given development 
of the productive power the maohine will always deteriorate If the produo 
live power ie rapidly developed, tho entire old machinery must be r^aoed 
by a better one, so that the old Is lost But the soil, if properly treated, im 
proves all the time The advantage of the soil is that successive investments 
of capital may bring gains without losing the older ones, and this Implies 
the possibility of dinerencas In the yields of these successive investments of 
capital? {Das Kapital, HL Band, 2 Tell, S 814,)^ 

Maslov preferred to repeat tlie threadbare fable of bourgeois 
economics about the law of diminishing returns rather than pon 
der over Marx’s criticism And yet Maslov has the audacity, right 
here, on these very questions, while distorting Marx, to claim to 
expound Marxism I 

The degree to which Maslov mutilates the theory of rent from 
his purely bourgeois point of view on the ^‘natural law” of dimm 
ishuig relurna can be seen from the following tirade, which he 
wntes in italics 

**If succ^ve outlays of capital on the same plot of land, leadmg to In 
tensive fanning, were equally productive, lihe competition of new land would 
immediately disappear, for the cost of transport aJQfeots the price of grain in 
addition to the cost of production ** (Page 107 ) 

Thus, overseas competition can be explained only by means 
of the law of diminishmg returns! This is exactly what the hour 
geois economists say! But if Maslov was unable to read, or inca 
pable of understanding, Volume HI, then at least he should have 
familiarised hunwlf with Kautsky’s Agrarian Question, or with 
Parvus’ pamphlet On the Agricultural Crisis Perhaps the popular 
explanations of these Marxists would have enabled Maslov to un 
derstand that capitalism indated rent by moreasing the industrial 
population And the price of land (f= capitalised rent) keeps this 
rent at ita excessively inflated level This applies also to differential 
rent, so that we spo for a second time that Maslov failed to under 
stand! anything Marx wrote even about the simplest form of rent 

Bourgeois political economy explains the ‘‘competition of new 
lands” by the ‘^‘law of diminiahing returns”, for the bourgeois, 

^ Karl Marx, Capital, Vol HI, C H Kerr edition, p 907 — Ed Eng ed 
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consciously or unconsciously, ignore the social historical aspect 
of the matter Socialist political economy (la, Maixism) explains 
oveiseas competition by the fact that land which does not pay 
rent undercuts the excessively high gram prices maintained by 
capitalism in the old European countries, which inflated ground 
rent to incredible dimensions The bourgeois economist fails to 
understand (or conceals fiom himself and others) that the level 
of rent fixed by the private ownership of land is an obstacle to 
progress in agriculture and therefore throws the blame upon the 
^*natural” obstacle, the “fact” of diminishing returns 

3 Is IT Necessary to Refute Marx 
In iOrder to Refute the Narodniki? 

In Peter Maslov’s opinion, it is necessary “Developing” his 
etupid little “theory,” he tells us admoni shingly in Obrazovanie 

^‘If Jt were not for the ‘fact’ that the productivity of Bucceosive expondi 
tures of labour on the same plot of land diminishes, tlie Idyl which the So 
cjalist Revolutionaries and social Narodniki depict could perhaps, be realised t 
every peasant would utilise the plot of land ho was entitled to and deposit 
in It as much labour as he liked, and the land would Ve^vard* him for every 
Meposll* witli a corresponding quantity of products,’ (No 2, 1907, p 123 ) 

Thus, if Marx had not been refuted by Peter Maslov, the Na 
rodniki would, perhaps, be right 1 This is the sort of gems our 
“theoretician” gives utterance to* And up to now we had thought 
in our simple Marxian way that the idyl of perpetuating small pro 
duction IS refuted not by the bourgeois stupid “law of dimmisliing 
returns,” but by the fact of commodity production, the domination 
of the market, tlie advantages of large scale capitalist fanning over 
small farming, etc Maslov has changed all this I Maslov has dls 
covered that had it not been for the bourgeois law (refuted by 
Marx) the Narodniki w6uld have been right 

More than that The revisionists, too, w'ould have been right 
Here \e another of the arguments of our home grown economist 

“If I am not mialakon, I [Peter Maslov] happened to be the first [that’s 
the sort of fellow we are I ] to emphaeifie with particular shorpneBS the dlf 
ferenco between the significance of the cultivation of the soil and that of 
technical progress for the development of economy and, in particular, for the 
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struggle between large scale and shiall production The intensification of 
agriculture, the further expenditure of labour and capital, is equally less pro 
diiridvrt in large scale and in small farming, technical progress, however 
which increases the productivity of agricultural labour as it does in Industry, 
creates enormous and exceptional advantage^ for large scale production 
These advantages are determined almost entirely by technical conditions ” 

You are muddling things up, my dear sir the advantages of 
large scale production m cotmnercial respects are important 

'*On the other hand, cultivation of the soil can usually be employed 
equally in large scale and iti small farming ’ 

Cultivation of the soil “can” he employed 

Evidently, profound Maslov knows of a type of farming which 
can be conducted without the cultivation of the soil 

eramplo, the substitution of rotation of crops for the three-field 
system, the increase in the quantity of fertilisers employed deeper plough 
ing, etc*, can be equally applied in large scale and small farming and equidly 
affect the productivity of labour But the introduction of reaping machines, 
for examploi Increases the productivity of labour only on the larger farmi, 
because the small strips of gram field can be more conveniently reaped or 
mown by hand ** 

Yes, undoubtedly Maslov was the “first” to succeed in mtro 
ducing such endless confusion into the question 1 Just think the 
steam plough (deeper ploughing) la “cultivation of the soil,” a 
reaping machine is “technique ” Thus, according to the tenets of 
our incomparable Maslov, a steam plough is not technique, a 
reaping machine is not the further expenditure of labour and capi 
tal Artificial fertilisers, the steam plough, grass sowing are “in 
tensification ” The reaping machine and “a large part of agncul 
tural machinery” m general represent “technical progress ” Maslov 
“happened” to invent this stupid stuff because he had to find some 
way of wriggling out of the “law of diminishing returns,” which 
technical progress has refuted Bulgakov wiggles out of it by say 
mg Technical progress is temporary, stagnation is constant Mas- 
lov Wnggles out of it by mventmg a most entertaining division 
of technical progress in agriculture into “intensificaUon” and “tech > 
niqufc ” 

What is intensification? The further expenditure of labour and 
capital According to Maslov’s great discovery, a reaping machine 
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IS not the expenditure ot capital A seed dull is not the expendi 
lure of capital^ Tlie ‘‘aubatituUon of rotation of crops for the three 
field system’* can be applied equally to large scale and small 
farming? This is not true The introduction of rotation of croips also 
calls for additional outlays of capital, it is much more applicable 
to large scale farming Incidentally, m this connection read the 
data quoted above on German agriculture (^‘The Agrarian Ques 
lion and the ‘Critics of MarV ”) ^ Russian statistics testify to the 
same thing The slightest reflection would reveal to you that it could 
not be otherwise, that the rotation of cropo cannot be applied 
equally in small and large scale farming Nor can increased quan 
titles of fertiksers bo “equally lemployed”, for big forme (1) have 
s larger number of caltle, which is most important in this respect, 

(2) feied their cattle better and not “save” straw so carefully, etc , 

(3) Jiave better facilities for storing fertilisers, (4) use larger quan 
titles of artificial ferbhser Maslov, in a positively “unceremoni 
oua” manner, distorts the well known data on modern agriculture 
Finally, deep ploughing cannot be equally applied m small and 
large scale farming It is suflicient to point to two facts first, the 
employment of steam ploughs is increasing in the large farms (see 
above quoted data on Germany®, now, probably, the employment 
of electric ploughs is increasing) Perhaps even Maslov will 
realise that these cannot he “equally” employed in large scale and 
small farming In the latter it is the -employment of cows as draught 
animals that is developing Think, great Maslov, can this signify 
that deep ploughing can be equally employed? Second, even where 
large and small farms employ the same typos of draught animals, 
the latter are feeble m the small farms, and therefore there cannot 
be equal conditions in regard to deep ploughing 

In a word, it is hard to find*a single one of Maslovas sentences 
containing an attempt at “theoretical” thinking that does not con 
lain an inexhaustible amount of the most incredible confusion and 
the most astonishing ignorance But Maslov, unperturbed, con 
eludes 

iln this volume, pp 75 77, 116116— J:</ 

* In this volume, pp 83, 75 — 
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’’Anyoiid who haa understood the dlfferenco between the two aides of the 
development of agriculture indicated [improvement in cultivation and Improved 
technique] will eaelly upset all the arguments of revlslonlsra and of Narodism 
in Russia {ObrazovarUe, 1907, No p 125 ) 

Yee^ yes Maslov la a non Nar^nik and a non revisioniat only 
because he succeeded in xising above Marx’s rough notes to the 
point of ‘^understanding” the threadbare prejudices of threadbare 
bourgeodfl (political economy It is the old song 3 et to a new tune! 
Marx vems Marx — exclaimed Bernstein and Struve It is impos 
Bible to upset revisionism without upsetting Marx — announces 
Maslov 

In conclusion, a charactenstic detail If Marx, who created 
the theory of absolute rent, is wrong, if reril Cannot exist without 
the “law of diminishing returns,” if the Narodmki and revisionists 
might have been right had* this law not existed, then Maslov’s “cor 
rections^ to Marxism should serve as the cornerstone of his, Mas 
lov’s, theory And so they do Nevertheless, Maslov prefers to con 
ceal them Recently the German translation of his book, The 
Agrarian Question in Russia^ appeared I was curious to see in what 
manner Maslov presented his incredible theoretical banalities to 
tlie European Social Democrats It transpired that he did not pre 
sent them at all In coming before Europeans, jMaslov kept the 
“whole” of his theory bidden in his pocket He omitted from his 
book all that he had written in repudiation of absolute rent, all that 
he had written about the law of diminishing returns, etc In this 
connectibn I Involuntarily recall the story about a stranger who 
was present for the first time at a discussion between ancient phi 
loflophers, and remained silent all the time One of the philoso 
phers said to the stranger “If you are wrse, you are behaving fool 
ishly, if you are a fool, you are behaving wisely” 

4. Is TH£ Repudiation of Absolute Rent Connected With 
THE Programme of Municipalisation? 

However pufied up Maslov may be with the Importance of his 
neraarkable discoveries |in the sphere of theoretical political econ 
oray, he evidently has some doubts about whether any such con 
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nection exists At all events, in the aitkle quo^ted (ObraA^ovaniey 
No 2, p 120) he denies Uiat thcie is? any eomicotion between 
mumcipahsation and the ‘fact” of diminishing i etui ns Ihis is 
strange the “law of dinunishmg return s” is connected with tho 
repudiation of absolute rent, is coniucted with the tight against 
Norodism, but it is not connected witli Maslov’s agrarian pro 
gramme^ 15ut one can easily he directly convinced of the fallacy of 
the opinion that there ib no connection between general agrarian 
theory and Maslov’s Russian agrarian progiamme ' 

The repudiation of absolute rent is the repudiation of the 
economic signifioance of private landed property under capitalism 
Anyone who rccogniaea the existence of only differential rent inevi 
tably arrives at the conclusion that it makes not the slightest dif 
ferfflice to tho conditions of capitalist economy and of capitabat 
development whether tho land belongs to the state or to private 
persons In either ca»3, say those who repudiate absolute rent^ only 
differential rent oxials Cleaily, such a theory must lead to the 
repudiation of the significance of nationalisation as a measure 
winch accelerates tlie development of capitalism, clears the path 
for it, etc The opinion that nationalisation has this significance 
logically follows from the lecognition of two forms of rent the 
capitalist forra^ i e , the form which cannot be abolished under 
capitalism even on nationalised land (differential rent), and the 
non capitalist form, which is connected with monopoly, which la 
superfluous fox capitalism, which binders the full de\clopment ot 
capitalism (absolute rent) 

That 18 why, proceeding from lua “theory,” iMaslov inevitably 
arrived at the conclusion that “it makes no difference whether it 
[ground reait] is called absolute or diffeiential rent” {Obrazovanie, 
No 3, p 103) , that the only question is whether this lent is to bo 
transferred to the local or to the central authorities But such an 
opinion IS the result of tlieorelioal ignorance Quite apart from the 
question of whom the rent is transferred to, and the political pur 
poses for which it will be used, there is the incompaiably more 
})rofound question of the changes in the general conditions of ca]) 
itahst ’economy and of capitalist development that are brought 
about by the abolition of private property un land , 

?i-ii 
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Maslov has totally failed to raise this purely economic question, 
he jhas not appreciated it, and he cannot appreciate it if he repudi 
ates absolute rent Hence the monstrously onesided, “politician like,” 
I could say, reduction of the question of confiscating the land of the 
landloids exclusively to the question as to who will receive the rent 
Hence the monstrous dualism in the programme, that is based on 
the anticipation of “the victorious development of the revolution” 
(the expression used in the resolution on tactics which was added 
to Maslov’s programme at the Stockholm Congress) The victorious 
development of the bourgeois revolution presupposes, first of all, 
the principal economic changes that will utterly sweep away all 
the remnants of feujdali&iTL and mediaeval monopolies In municipal 
isation, however, we see a real agrarian bi metali^ra the combi 
nation of the oldest, most obsolete and antiquated, medueval 
allotment property with the absence of private property in land, i e , 
with the most advanced and theoretically ideal system of agrarian 
relationships in capitalist society This agrarian bi metalism is a 
theoretical absurdity, something which is impossible from the point 
of view of pure economics The combination of pnvate property 
in la^id with public properly here is the purely mechanical “inven 
tion” of a man who sees no difference between the system of )cap 
italist economy "with private property in land and that without 
private property in land The only question that such a “theore 
tician” 13 concerned with is How is the rent, “it makes no differ 
ence w|iether you call it absolute or differential,” to be shuffled 
about? 

Indeed, in a capitalist country it is impossible to leave half 
the land (138,000,000 desyatms out of 280,000,000) in private 
hands One of two things either private property in land is really 
needed at the ^ven stage of economic development, really cor 
responds to the fundamental interests of tlie capitalist farmer 
class — in which case pnvate property in land is inevitable eyery 
where as the basis of bourgeois society which has grown up accord 
ing to such and such a type 

Or private property in land is not essential for the given stage 
of capitalist development, does not follow inevitably from the 
interests of the farmer class, and even contradicts these interests — 
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in which case the preservation of this property in its obsolete form 
18 impossible 

The preservation of the monopoly of hall the aiea of cultivated 
land, the creation of privileges for one category of small farmers, 
the perpetuation in free capitalist society of the “pale of settlement” 
which divides owners from tenants on public land, is an absurdity 
insepaxably connected with the absurdity of Maslov’s economic 
theory 

Therefore, we must now proceed to examine the economic signif 
cance of nationalisation, which Maslov and his supporters^ pushed 
into the background 

5 The Criticism of Private Property in Land From the 
Point of View op the Devflopment op Capitalism 

The erroneous repudiation of absolute nent, of this form in 
which private landed proiperty realises capitalist incomes, was the 
cause of an important defect in Social Democratic literature and in 
the whole of the Social Democratic position on the agrarian quea 
lion m the Russian jevolution Instead of taking the criticism of 
private property in land into their own hands, instead of placing 
this criticism on the basis of an fHJonomic analysis, an analysis of 
definite economic evolution, our Social Democrats, following m 
the wake of Maslov, surrendered this criticism to the Narodniki 
The result was an extreme theoretical vulgarisation of Marxian! and 
the distortion of its propaganddat tasks in the revolution The 
cntldjsm of pnvate property in land in speeches in the Duma, in 
propaganda and agitation htcrature, etc , was conducted only from 
the Narodnik, le, from the petty bo uigoois, quasi socialist, point 
ot view Tlie Marxists were unable to pick out the leal core oi this 
petty bourgeois ideology, they iailtd to understand that ihoir task 
wae to introduce the historical element into the examination of the 
question and to substitute for the point of view of the petty hour 

^ Al Stockholm [i e , the Fourth Congress of the R S D L P — Ed ) one of 
ihcRo was Plekhanov Bv the irony of history this alleged stern gu&tdiaa of 
orthodoxy failed to notice, or did not want to notice, Maslov b distortion of 
Marx’s economit theory 
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geois (the abstract idea of equality, justice, etc ) the point of view 
of the proletariat on the real roots of the struggle against private 
property in land that is proceeding in developing capitalist society 
The Narodnik thinks that the repudiation of private property in 
land IB the repudiation of capitalism This is wrong The repudia 
tion of private property in land expresses the demands of the 
purest capitalist development And we have to revive in th^ mmds 
of Marxists the “forgotten words’’ of Marx, who criticised private 
property in land from the point lof view of the conditions of cap 
1 la list economy 

Marx directed this criticism not only against big land owner 
ship hut also against small land ownership The free owneisliip of 
land by the small peasant is a necessary concomitant of small pro 
duction in agriculture under certain historical conditions A Finn 
yras quite right in emphasising this in opposition to Maslov But 
the recognition of this historical necessity, which has been proved 
by experience, does not relieve the Marxist of the duty of making 
an all sided appraisal of small landed property Real freedom of 
small land ownership is inconceivable without the free purchase 
and sale of land Pnvate property in land implies the necessity of 
spending capital on purchasing land On this point Marx, in Volume 
III of Capital, wrote the following 

^Onfi of the specific avila of small scale agriculture when coiuhined with 
the free ownership of the land, arises from the faot thaij the agriculturist 
invests a capital in the purchase of the land” (III, 2^ 342 

”ThG expenditure of capital in the prite of the land withdraws this 
capital from cultivation” {Ibid, 341)* 

“The expenditure of money capital for the puroboac of land, then h not 
an inresidnont of agricultural capital It is a proportionate deduction from 
tihe capital which the araall faroiei^ can employ in their own sphere* of 
production. It reduces to that extent the size of thrir means p£ production 
and thereby narrows the economic basis of their reproduction It subjects 
the small farmer to the moneylender's extortion, since credit, in the stnot 
meaning of the term, occurs but rarely in this sphere It ia an obataclo to 
HgjrucuJture, even wherO edrii a purchase takei place in the cose of large 
estates In fact, jt contradicts the capitalist modp of production, which is 
on tho whole Indifferent to the question whether the landowner Is In debt, 
no matter whether ho inherited or bou^t Wa estate ” (344-345 )’ 

^ Kari Marx, Capital, Vol ITt C H Kerr edition, p 939 — Bd Eng ed 

* Ibid, p 938 — Ed Eng ed 

* Ibid p 942— Ed Eng ed 
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Thus, mortgage and usury are, so to speak, forms in which cap 
ital overcanje tlie obstacles which private property in land creates 
(or the free penetration of capital Into agriculture In commodity 
society It 18 impossible to carry on production without capita! The 
peasant, and his ideologist the Narodnik, cannot help appreciating 
this Hence, the question reduces itself to whether capital can be 
freely invested m agriculture directl/, or through the medium of 
the usurer and the credit institutions The thoughts of the peasant 
and of the Narodnik, who, partly, are not aware of the complete 
doirunation of capital m modern gocaety, and, portly, pull the cap 
of illusions and dreams over their eyes ;in order to shut out un 
pleasant reality, turn m the direction of financial aid from outside 
Clause 15 of the Land Bill Introduced by the KH^ reads as foil 
lows 

**Per8on8 receiving land from the national fund and locking sufficient 
means for acquiring all that is necessary for their farms must be given state 
aii^tance In the form of loans and grants'^ 

There is no doubt, of course, that such financial asBistanco 
would be necessary if Russian agriculture were reorganised by a 
victorious peasant revolution Kautsky, m his book The A^rarum 
Que^tioa in Rimva^ quite rightly emphasises this But what we are 
discussing nenv la thte social economic significance of all tliese 
‘‘cheap loans and grants,” which the Narodnik overlooks The stale 
can only servo as an intermediary in transfernng the money from 
the capitalists, but the state itself can obtain this money only fiom 
the capitalists Consequently, even under the best possible organi 
sation of state aid the domination of capital is not removed in the 
least and the old question remains What are the possible forms 
of application of capital to agriculture? 

But this question mevitaibly leads to the Marxian criticism of 
private property in land This property Is an obstacle to the free 
investment of capital in land Either complete freedom for* this 
investment — m which case abolition of pnvate property in land, 
ie, the nationalisation of the land, or the preservation of pnvate 
property in land — m which case devious forma of penetration of 

' 7 <? , the Load Bill Introduced In Uie Duma in 1906 by 104 deputies who 
belonged to the peasant party knowq aa the Group of Toll — Ed Eng cd 
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capital mortgaging of land by landlords and peasants, enslave- 
mfint of the peasant by the usurer, the renting of land to tenants 
who own capital Marx says 

in agriculture on a small scale the price of tho land, a foHn and 
result of prtvajte ownership of the land appears as a barrier of production 
itself In agriculture on a large scale, and in the case of large esDates resting 
upon a capitalist mode of production, pnvate ownearfililp likewise acts aa a 
bswricr, because it limits the tenant In his investment of productive capital, 
V inch, in tho lost anal/aia henefits, not him, but the landlord * {Das fCapital, 
ni Band, 2 Tell, S 846 347 )» 

Consequently, the abolition of private property in land is the 
maximum what ear be done m bourgeois society for the removal 
of all obstaclefl to the free investment of capital m land and to 
'the free flow of capital from one branch of production to an 
other The free, broad and rapid development of capitalism, 
complete freedom £ot the close struggle, (the elimination of all 
superfluous intermediaries who make agriculture something like the 
“sweated^^ mdustries — this Is what the nationalisation of the land 
IS under the capitalist system of production 

6 The NationausaTion of Land and “Money^’ Rent 

Finn, the advocate of divisloji of ihedand, advances an interest 
ing economic argument against nationalisation Botli nationalisation 
and munacipalisation, he says, mean transferring rent to a certain 
pubbc body But the question is What kind of rent is referred to? 
Not capitalist rent, for ^^usually the peasants do not obtain rent in 
tile capitalist sense from their land” (The Agrarian Question and 
Social Democracy, page 77, cf page 63), but precapitalist money 
rent 

By money rent Marx means the payment by tho peasant to the 
landlord of the whole of the surplus product in the form of money 
The ongmal form of the peasant's economic dependence upon the 
landlord under the prcKiapitahst modes of production was labour 
rent (ArbeUsrente) , i e , feudal aervice, then cam© rent In the form 
of produce, or rent in kind, and finally came money rent This rent, 


1 Loc c/(,p 944 — Eng ed 
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gays A Finn, the moat widespread in our country today 
(Page 63 ) 

Undoubtedly, serf bondage tenantry is extremely widespread 
in Russia, and, according to Marx’s theory, the payment which the 
ipeosant makes under such a system of tenantry is, in large part, 
money rent What powei makes it possible for this rent to be 
squeezed out of the peasantry? la it the power of the bourgeoisie 
and of dbvoloping capitalism'^ Not at ail It is the power of the 
feudal latifundia Since the lattei will be broken up — and tins is tlie 
starting point and fundamental condition of the peasant agrarian 
revolution — ^ihere is no need to speak of “money rent” in the pre 
capitalist sense Hence, the only significance of rinn’s argument is 
that he once again emphasises the absurdity of separating the peas 
ant allotment land from the rest of the land m the event of a rovolu 
tionary agrarian change as allotment lands are not infrequently 
surrounded by landlords’ land, as the present conditions under 
which the peasant lands are separated from the landlords’ lands 
give rise to bondage, the preservation of this separation is reec 
lionary Unlike either the division of the land or the nationalisation 
ot the land, municipahsation preserves this separation 

Of course, the existence of small landed property, or, more 
correctly, of small farming, introduces certain changes in the 
general statements of the theory of capitalist rent, but it does not 
destroy this theory For example, Marx points out that as a rule 
absolute rent, as such, docs not exist under small farming, which 
IS mainly conducted for the purpose of covering the requirements 
of the farmer liimself (Vol HI, 2, 339, 344 But the mere com 
modfty production develops, the more all the statements of tbs 
economic theory become applicable to peasant farming also, since 
it has come under the conditions of the capitalist world It must 
not bo forgotten that no land nationalisation, no equal land tenure, 
will abolish the phenomenon which has fully eatabllshed itself in 
Russia, VIZ f that the well to do peosants are already farming on 
capitalist lines In my Development of CapUahsm, I showed that, 
according to the statistics of the ’eighties and ’nineties of the last 
century, about one fifth of the peasant households concentrate in 

^ Ibid , pp 935 3o — Bd Eng cd 
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iheir hands up to one half of peasant agricultural production and 
a much larger share of rented land, that the farms of these peas 
ants are mart in the aiature of commercial farnie than natural 
economy farms and that, finally, these peasants cannot exist wlhout 
a vast army of labourers and day labourers Among these peasants 
the element of capitalist rent is taken for granted These peasants 
express their interests through the mouths of Messrs Peshekhonov, 
who ^‘soberly’* reject the prohibition of wage labour as well as 
“socialisation of the land”, who aobeily advocate the economic 
individualism of the peasant which is forcing its way to the front 
If in the utopias of the Narodnlki we carefully separate the real 
economic factor from the false ideology we shall see at once that it 
IS precisely the bourgeois peasantry which gains most from the 
ebolltion of the feudal laUfundia, irrespective of whether this is car 
ned out by division, nationalisation, or muiucipaheation “Loans 
and grants” from rthe state must also primarily benefit the hour 
geois peasantry The “peasant agrarian revolution” is nothing more 
nor less than the subordination of tlie whole system of Jand owner 
ship to the conditions facilitatmg the progress and prosperity of 
precisely these farmers 

Money rent is the dying yesterday, which cannot but die out 
Calpitahst rent is the hascent tomorrow, which cannot but develop 
under the Stolypin expropriation of the poorest peasants (“in ac 
cordance with Article 87^”), as well as under the peasant expro 
priation of the nohest landlords 

7 Under What Conditions Can Nationalisation 
Be Brought Adout^ 

Among Marxists one often meets with the view that national isa 
tipn is possible only at a high stage of development of capitalism, 
when It has already fully prepared the conditions for “separating 
the landownera from agriculture” (by means of renting out land 

^ / e , Article 87 of the tear’s Couatltutiojn, promulgated on Noy 22, 1906* 
V/hlcH empowered the govemmeiM to ptomulgalo laws without dlscuMion by 
the Duma The reference is to Stolypin’s agrarian laws, tlm object of which 
was to break up the mir and to create a strong class of kulaka, or capitalist 
farmers — Ed Eng ed ' 
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and mortgages) It is assumed that largo scale capitalist farming 
must have established itself before the nationalisation of the land, 
which cuts out rent without affecting the economic organism, can 
be brought about ^ , 

Is this view correct? Theoretically it is groundless, it cannot 
be supported by direct references to Marx, the facta of experience 
apeak against it rather than for it 

Theoretically, nationalisation is the “ideally” pure development 
of capitalism in agriculture The question of whether such a com 
bination of conditions and such a reljtion of forces as wbuld pearmil 
of nationalisation in capitalist society often occur in history is an 
other matter But nationalisation is not only an effect of, but also a 
condition for, the rapid development of capitalism To think that 
nationalisation is possible only at a high stage of development of 
capitalism m agriculture means, perhaps, the repudiation of nation 
alieation as a measure of bourgeois progress, for the high devel 
opinent of agricultural capitalism has already, everywhere, placed 
on the order of the day (amd will in time inevitably place on 
the order of the day m new f’ountnes) the “social iaatlon of agricul 
tural production,” the socialist revolution A measure of bourgeois 
progress, as a bourgeois measure, is inconceivable when the class 
struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie is very acute 
Such a measure is more likely to be introduced m a ^^young’^ hour 
gems society, in one which has not yet developed Us strength, has 
not yet developed its contradictions to the full, and has not yet 
created a proletariat strong enough to strive directly toward the 
socialist revolution And Marx conceived the possibility of, and, 
partly, directly advocated the nationalisation of the land, not only 
it the epoch of the bourgeois revolution in Germany 5n 1848, 
but also in 1846 for America, which, as he definitely pointed out 
at tliat time, was only just starling its “industrial” development 

^ Here is one of ihe most exact expicaaiona of this view uttered by Com 
rado Borisov [N Suvorov— Ed ], an advocate of the division of the landt 
** Subacquontly, it Ilhe demand for the nsUonoliaation of tho land] will 
be dalsod by history, It will be raised when potty bourgeois economy has 
degenerated, when capllhllam has won finn positions in agriculture, and when 
Russia will no longer be a peasant country*’ of ikti Sicckholm Con- 

grWt p 127 ) 
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The expenence of various capitalist countries gives us no example 
of the nationalisation of the land in anything like its pure form 
We see something analogous to it m New Zealand, a young capital 
ist democracy, in which there can be no talk about the high devel 
opraent of agricultural capitalism Something analogous to it existed 
in Amenca when the government passed the Homestead Act and 
distributed plots of land to small farmers at a nominal xent 

To associate nationalisation with the epoch of highly developed 
capitalism meona repudiating it as a measure of bourgeois progress , 
and such a repudiation directly contradicts^ economic theory It 
seems to me that in the following argument in Theories of 
Surplus Value Marx indicates conditions for "the achievement of 
nationalisation other than those he is usually thought to have 
indicated 

After pointing out that the landowner is absolutely superfluous 
m capitalist production, that the purpose of the latter is ‘Tully 
achieved’^ if the land belongs to the statfe, Marx goes on to say 

“That \h why in theory the radical bouigeoh arrives at the repudiation 
of private property in land In practice however he lacks courage for 
an attack on one form of property, private property in the condition a of 
labour, would be \ery dangeroue for another form Moreover, the bourgeois 
boa territorlalised himself* {Theonen Uber den Mehrwerthf II Band, 1 Toil, 
S 2&8) 

Marx does not here point to the undeveloped state of capitalism 
in agriculture as on obstacle to the achievement of nationalisation 
He points to two other obstacles, which speak much more m favour 
of the possibility of achieving nationalisation in the epoch of hour 
gecift revolMUon 

First obstacle the radical bourgeois lacks the courage to attack 
private landed property owing to the danger of a socialist attack 
on alt private property, > a , the danger of a socialist revolution 

Second obstacle ^^The bourgeois has already terntonaUsed 
himself Evidently, what Marx means is that the bourgeois mode 
of production has already entrenched itself in private landed prop 
erty, t e , that this private properly haa become much more hour 
geois than feudal When the bourgeoisie, as a class, on h broad, 
predominating Scale, has already bound itself up with landed 
property, has already ‘‘terntonahsed itself,” ‘^settled on the land,” 
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has fully subordinated landed property to itself, then a genuine 
social movement of the bourgeoisie m favour of nationalisation is 
impossible It 18 impossible for the very simple reason that no 
class ever goes against itself 

Generally speaking, these two obstacles are removable only in 
the epoch of rising capitalism, and not in the epoch of capital 
ism m decline, in the epoch of bourgeois revolution, and not on the 
eve of the socialist revolution The opinion that nationalisation as 
possible only at a high stage of development of capitalism cannot 
be called a Marxian opinion It contradicts the general statements 
of Marx’s theory as well as Ins words as quoted above It vulgarises 
tite question of the hisfoncaJIy concrete conditions in which nation 
ahsation is broug'ht about by such and^such forces and classes, and 
reduces it to a schematic and bare abstraction 

Tlie ^‘radical bourgeois” cannot be courageous in the qpoch of 
highly developed capitalism In such an epoch the bourgeoisie, in 
the main, is already counter revolutionary In such an epoch the 
almost complete ^^terrRonalisalion” of the bourgeoisie is already 
inevitable. In the epoch of bourgeois revolution, however, the 
objective conditions compel the ‘^radical bourgeois” to be coura 
geoua, for, in jsolving the historical problem of the given penod, 
they cannot yet, as a class, fear the proletarian revolution In the 
epoch of bourgeois revolution the bourgeoisie has not yet ternto 
rialised itself, landed property is still too much impregnated with 
feudalism m such an epoch The phenomenon of the mass of the 
bourgeois farmers fighting against the principal forms of land 
ownership becomes possible, and therefore it becomes possible for 
them to achieve the complete bourgeois “emancipation of the land,” 
le, nationalisation 

In all these reapeota the Russian bourgeois revolution finds 
itself in particularly favourable conditions Arguing from the 
purely economic point of view, we must unreservedly admit the 
existence of the maximum of survivals .of feudalism m the Russian 
system of land ownership, both landlordism and peasant allotments 
Under such circumstances, the contradiction between relatively 
developed capitalism in industry and the monstrous backwardness 
of the rural districts becomes crying and, owing to objective causes, 
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compels Ihe bourgeois revolution to become mote thprough, to 
create the conditions for the most rapid agncultural progress The 
nationallsatipn of the land is precisely the condition for the most 
rapid capitalist progress in Russian agriculture In Russia wq have 
a ‘‘radical bourgeois’^ who has not yet “terntonahsed” himself, 
who cannot, at present, fear a proletarian “atJtack” That radical 
bourgeois is the Russian peasant 

From this pomt of view the difference between the attitude of 
the masses of the Russian liberal bourgeoisie and that of the masses 
of Russian peasants towards the nationalisation of the land becomes 
quite intelligible The liberal landlord, lawyer, big manufacturer 
and merchant have all sufiScicntly “temtonalised” themselves 
Tliey cannot but fear a proletarian attack Tliey cannot but prefer 
the Stolypm Cadet road Think what a nver of gold is now flowng 
towards the landlords, government officials, lawyers and mer 
chants in the form of the millions which the “Peasant” Bank is 
distributing to the terrified landlords^ Under the Cadet system of 
“compensaition” this river of gold would have flowed in a some 
what different direction, perhaps it would have been slightly less 
abundant, but it too would have consisted of hundreds of millions, 
nevertheless, and would have flowed into the same hands 

Neither the government official nor the lawyer need obtain 
a single kopek out of the revolutionary overthrow of the old forms 
of land ownership The merobonta, m the main, are not farsighted 
enough to prefer the future expansion of the home, muzhik market 
to the immediate possibility of snatching something from the squire 
Only the peasant Who la being driven to fils grave by old Russia 
16 ^capable of striving for the complete renovation of the system 
of land ownership 

8 Is Nationalisation the Transition to Division? 

* I 

If nationalisation is regarded as a measure moat likely to be 
achieved m the epoch of bourgeois revolution, such a view must 
inevitably lead to the admission that nationalisation may turn out 
io be simply the transition to division The real economic need 
which compels the masses of the peasantry to strive for natlonali 
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aation is the need for the ihoiough renovaUon of all the old agrarian 
relationships, the need of “clearing” the whole of the land, of 
adapting it anew for the new farmer system That being the case, 
it IS clear that the farmers who have adapted themselves, who have 
renovated the whole system of land wvnorahip, may demand that the 
new agrarian system be consolidated, i e , may demand that the 
plots of la.t\d they have rented from the state be eo^^ve^^ted iTito vheu 
property 

This 18 absolutely indisputable We ariive at nationalisation, 
not from abstract arguments, but from a definite calculation of the 
definite interests of a definite epoch It goes without saying that 
it would be ridiculous to regard the mass of small farmers as 
“idealists”, it would be ridiculous to think tliat they will hesitate 
to demand division if thdir interests demand it Consequently, we 
must enquiiio (1) whether their interests can demand division, 
(2) under what conditions, and (3) how this will affect the prole 
lanan agrarian programine i 

We have already answered the first question m the affirmative 
To the second question a definite leply cannot yet be given After 
a period of revolutionary natpnahsation the demand for division 
may be called fortii by the desire to stabilise to the utmost the new 
agranan relations which correspond to the requirements of capital 
ism It may be called forth by the desire of the given owners of 
land to increase their incomes at the expense of the rest of society 
Finally, it may be called forth by the desire to *‘pacify” (or, to 
put it more simply, to strangle) the proletariat and the semi prole 
tarian strata, for ^\hom the nataonahsation of the land will be an 
bleraenl that wiU 'Vhet the appetite'' lor the socialisation of the 
whole of social production All these three possibilities reduce them 
selves to a single economic basis, for the stabilisation oi the now 
capitalist landed properties of the new farmers automatically ere 
fttes anti proletauan sentiments and a striving on the part of these 
faimera to create now privileges for themselves in the shape of prop 
erty rights Hence, the question reduces itself precisely to economic 
fitabiliaation The constant factor counteracting this will be the 
development of capitalism, which increases the superiority of large 
scale farming and demands constant facility for the “consolidation'' 
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of small farms into large once A temporary factor counteracting it 
mix be the colonisation fund of Russia^ Btabilising the new econ 
omy means raising agricultural technique We have already shown 
that every step forward in agricultural technique “discovers’* for 
Russia ever new territories in its colonisation fund 

In flumnnng tip the examination of the second question we have 
raised we must make the following deduction it is impossible to 
foretell precisely the conditions under which the new tanners’ de- 
mands for division of the land will overcome all counteract 
xng influences But it is necessary to take into account the fact that 
the future capitalist development will inevitably create such con 
ditions after the bourgeois revolution 

In regard to the third question, concerning the attitude the 
workers’ party should lake towards the pdssible demand of the new 
farmers for the division of the land, a definite reply can be given 
The proletariat can and must support the militant bourgeoisie 
when it 18 weiging a genuinely revolutionary struggle against feudal^ 
ism But it 18 not the business of the proletariat to support the 
booirgeoisie when it is calming cfown If it is certain that a victonous 
bourgeois revolution Is impossible m Russia without the national 
isation of the land, then it is still more certain that the subsequent 
turn to the division of the land is JmpossiWe without a certain 
amount of “restoration,” witliout the peasantry (or, as it would be 
more true to say from the point of view of the presumed relation 
ships farmers) turning towards counter revolution The proletariat 
will defend revolutionary traditions against all such strivings and 
will not further the latter 

At all events, it would be a great mistake to think that, in the 
event of the new fanner class turning towards division of the land, 
nationalisation ivill be a transient phenomenon of no serious signifi 
cance At all events, it will have enormous material and moral sig 
nificance Material significance, in that notliing is capable pf so 
thoroughly sweeping away the remnants of medieeVabsm in Russia, 
of 80 thoroughly renovating the rural districts, which are in a 
state of Asiatic semi decay, of so rapidly advancing agricultural 

‘ C/ ^ eroded ^othsp Vol III, pp 189 96 — Ed Eng ed 
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progress, as nationalisation Any other solution of the agrarian 
question in the revolution i^ould create less favourable starting 
points for further economic development 

The moral significance of nationalisation in the revolutionary 
epoch lies in that the proletariat helps to striko a blow at ‘*one 
form of private property” which must inevitably have its repcr 
cussions all over the world The proletariat champions the most 
consistent and most determined bourgeois revolution, the most 
favourable conditions for capitalist development, and, thereby, 
most successfully counteracts all half heartedness, flabbiness, spine 
lessness and passivity — qualities which the bourgeoisie cannot help 
displaying 

1907 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 

On p 199^ 9th line This number included about 
27,500 farms belonging to Indians, Chinese and 
Japanese 

On p 199 y 35th line Lenin had evidently in view 
here all the share tenants in the South 
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